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SUGGESTING THE SPEED 
WITH WHICH 


PEARS SOAP 








Cleanses and refreshes after a ride and 

utilizes the invigorated blood in producing 

a complexion that is the inspiration of 
artists and poets the world over. 
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ABLE PORTRAITS OF FEMININE BEAUTY HAVE REVIVED FRE 
TRADITIONS OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ART 


T is in portraiture, in the definite tran- ful to fact than to the allurements of 
scription of feature and of form, fancy. Yet the great portrait-painters 
that the artist is presumably more faith- have from the outset been supreme fan- 
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MRS. HERBERT M. SEARS AND HER DAUGHTERS 






From the portratt by J. J. Shannon, painted recently in Boston 
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tasists. The subdued mystery of Leo- Vandyke’s Charles, are the sheer magic 


nardo’s Gioconda, the luminous gloom of creative genius. From the days when 
that shrouds the heads of Rembrandt’s the Greeks colored their marbles and 


LADY REVELSTOKE (FORMERLY LADY ULRICA DUNCOMBE), A FAMOUS ENGLISH BEAUTY, 
DAUGHTER OF THE EARL OF FEVERSHAM 


From the portrait by J. J. Shannon 
burghers, the incomparable tonal unity studded them with jewels to the hour 
of Velasquez’ Philip, and the silver Sargent painted Mrs. Hamersley reclining 
sheen that plays about the brow of among brocade cushion, the artist has 
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LADY MARJORIE MANNERS, DAUGHTER OF THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY, AND GRANDDAUGHTER OF 
THE DUKE OF TLAND 


From the portrait by J. J. Shannon, considered ti 


the artists masterpieces 















































LADY HENRY CAVENDISH-BENTINCK 


From the portrait by J. J. Shannon, painted in the 
artists garden in London 
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striven to lift personality 
beyond the realm of mere 
reality. 

The part that man has 
been called upon to play 
in portraiture is a dis- 
tinctly obvious one. In 
pietistic days he knelt 
before a shrine; in mar- 
tial times he _ pranced 
upon a charger; and in 
the hour of peace he 
mused by the window or 
paused in a sunlit door- 
way. As _ occasion de- 
manded, he wore robes of 
state or the white ruff of 
a simple townsman. His 
role has always remained 
literal and documentary. 

With woman, matters 
have been different; and 
it is because of her eva- 
siveness, her psychic and 
emotional flexibility, that 
she embodies and reflects 
the subtler essence of 
portraiture. Whatever 
man has wished her to 
be she has become ; what- 
ever mantle he has cast 
about her shoulders she 
has worn. In the age of 
allegory she was radiantly 
allegorical, in the days of 
romance she was  obe- 
diently romantic, while 
to-day she is as restless 
and fastidious as man’s 
own exacting vision. By 
a curious contradiction 
this sensitive, fluid being 
typifies the enduring ele- 
ment in life and in art— 
the element of ideality. 

With all her complex- 
ity, it can hardly be held 
that the modern woman 
is as complex and diverse 
as the painter portrays 
her. It is rather that he 
sees her in this guise or 
that, and paints her not 
as she is, but as he would 
have her. The modish 
dexterity of Sargent, the 
impalpable emphasis of 
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MRS. ROBERT J. GAMMELL 


From the portrait by, J. J. Shannon, painted recently in 
Protidence, Rhode Island 
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Whistler, and the vaporous delicacy of 
Alexander are the specific qualities each 
artist brings to the delineation of char- 
acter and personality; and it is these 
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American sunlight, the woman of to-day 
bears the impress of her interpreter. 
About her cling not the facts of life, 
but the finer tissues of feeling and as- 


PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT, RECENTLY MARRIED TO PRINCE GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS OF SWEDEN 


From the portratt by J. J. Shannon, painted in London shortly before the princess marriage 


qualities which, after all, constitute the 
final impression. 

There is, of course, a broad identity 
of treatment in contemporary _ por- 
traiture ; yet, whether she gently emerges 
from the fogs of London, the opal haze 
of Paris, or stands in our shimmering 





piration. She impersonates an ideal, a 
creed, or—to the irreverent and unsenti- 
mental—a _ convention. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ART 


English art, during its richest period 
—that of the later eighteenth century— 
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‘*ON THE STAIRS’ 


From a portrait study painted by J. J. Shannon 
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MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


From the portrait by J. J. Shannon, painted recently 
in New ork 
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was preeminently dedicated to portrai- 
ture. The first president of the Royal 
Academy, the worthy Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, was almost exclusively a painter 
of portraits, and though Gainsborough’s 
landscapes were justly approved, his 
fame, as well as that of Romney, Hopp- 
ner, and others, rests upon a spirited 
version of the gracious women and gal- 
lant men of their day and generation. 

It was chiefly, indeed, the arch al- 
lure of English womanhood and the 
wild-rose bloom of the English girl 
that these men most loved to transfer 
upon canvas. No school of painting, 
and no period of artistic activity, has 
left behind a more engaging record of 
feminine beauty. While Vandyke, of 
course, brought with him from the con- 
tinent a certain needed poise and 
worldly stateliness, it was from the 
winding lanes and green hedgerows of 
rural England that was wafted the true 
morning glory of British art. From 
Plympton, in Devon, where Reynolds 
was born; from Gainsborough’s smiling 
Suffolk, and the Lancashire, long neg- 
lected ‘but never forgotten, of Romney, 
there came to painting a new beauty, a 
fresh fragrance. No matter whether they 
passed most of their time immortalizing 
great folk, living in houses in Leicester 
or Cavendish Square, and mixing with 
the world of fashion, neither these men 
nor their colleagues, Lawrence and 
Raeburn, quite lost that touch of whole- 
some Saxon charm which radiates alike 
from ‘‘ The Parson’s Daughter,” Nelly 
O’Brien, or “ Perdita’’ Robinson seated 
before her screen of springtime foliage. 

While this ideal of beauty, this creed, 
or, if you will, this convention, was never 
wholly lost, it languished sadly during 
succeeding years. Now it degenerated 
into a mere milkmaid buxomness, and 
again it became mystic and listless as 
with the pre-Raphaelites. It was fully 
a century before the true spirit of this 
art, with its innate distinction and its 
frank worship of fair, fresh counte- 
nances, again came into vogue. Odd as 
it may seem, it was not an Englishman, 
but a young painter from over seas, who 
in large measure revived the pictorial 
felicity of former days. 

The facts of Mr. Shannon’s life and 
career are too well known to call for ex- 
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tended enumeration. Of Irish descent, 
and born in Auburn, New York, he 
passed his boyhood mainly in Canada. 
On showing marked promise as a 
painter, the lad was early sent to Lon- 
don, where he studied at the South 
Kensington Schools under Mr., now Sir 
Edward, Poynter. So rapid was _ his 
progress that at the close of his first 
season’s work he received the silver 
medal, and a year later captured the 
gold medal in the national competition. 
SHANNON'S CULT OF BEAUTY 

From the outset he devoted himself 
wholly to portraiture, his initial order 
being a commission to paint Miss Hora- 
tia Stopford, one of Queen Victoria’s 
maids of honor. He was but eighteen at 
the time, and since that day fortune has 
continuously smiled upon him. Among 
the first women of title to discover Mr. 
Shannon was the Marchioness_ of 
Granby, whose own artistic accomplish- 
ments are noted, and of whom he has 
painted several exquisite portraits. Fol- 
lowing the success of his first full length 
of Lady Granby, commissions poured 
in upon the young artist. Within a few 
short years the unknown youth from 
across the water had been elected an As- 
sociate of the Royal Academy, and had 
taken a house in Holland Park Road 
next door to the famous home of Sir 
Frederick Leighton. 

Only an ine. trious specialist or an 
indefatigable exponent of the eyes and 
nose school of criticism would feel dis- 
posed to trace from canvas to canvas the 
development of Mr. Shannon’s career as 
a painter. A mere enumeration of his 
portraits would fill defenseless souls with 
dismay. It is sufficient to say that he 
has been represented season after season 
at Burlington House, the New Gallery, 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and the Grafton 
Gallery in London, and in various Brit- 
ish and continental exhibitions. At the 
Chicago, Buffalo, and St. Louis expo- 
sitions, and at the Carnegie Institute, he 
has carried off leading prizes; for al- 
though few men are more productive, 
fewer still maintain so consistent’ an 
average of merit. 

To the casual seeker after felicity of 
statement or vigor of analysis, this vast 
succession of canvases drops naturally 
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into three groups—portraits wherein 
beauty predominates; portraits wherein 
characterization is the chief motive; and 
compositions revealing a less formal play 
of esthetic fancy. While he has achieved 
manifest success in the other fields, it 
should not be difficult to divine that most 
of Mr. Shannon’s art has been dedicated 
to the cult of beauty, the first group 
hence being the most important. 

It is little short of astonishing that 
the lad whose early attempts were as 
cautious as those of his first master, the 
estimable Wright of St. Catherines, 
should, within a few years, have per- 
fected a manner so free and flowing in 
its expression and imbued with such 
suavity and distinction. The sagacious 
amateur generally decides that Mr. 
Shannon continues the Carolus-Duran 
tradition. In point of fact, he never 
studied in Paris, and what he really does 
is to unite to the gracious heritage of 
Anglo-Saxon art a personality and hand- 
ling wholly his own. From that first 
sweeping portrait of Lady Granby to 
the delicate, ethereal version of his sis- 
ter finished but a few weeks since, Mr. 
Shannon has moved steadily toward a 
more definite realization of his pictorial 
aim. Year by year the vision has grown 
clearer and ampler until, through in- 
creasing fertility in color, composition, 
and arrangement, his art has taken on 
its individual accent. Whatever there 
is of beauty in the sitter springs sponta- 
neously to the eye of the painter and 
flows freely from the swift, broad stroke 
of his brush. 


SHANNON'S WORK IN AMERICA 


For several months during the past 
two winters Mr. Shannon has been liv- 
ing and painting in New York, Boston, 
and other American cities. Although he 
had previously exhibited but rarely here, 
and while he was actually known only 
to those who saw the yearly exhibitions 
in London, his success on this side has 
been a_ repetition of the triumphs 
achieved in his adopted home. Just as 


in London, beauty, wealth, and fashion 
have flocked to his studio, and have in 
turn been painted dexterously and sin- 
cerely by the genial, modest man whose 
one preoccupation is his art. 

The types he encounters here are of 


course other than those with which he 
has so long been familiar, for while 
our prelates, our captains of industry, 
and our women of the deau monde bear 
a general family resemblance to their 
cousins across the sea, in essence they ex- 
press qualities that are different. There 
is little doubt, however, that Mr. Shan- 
non is recording that difference, for he 
is by instinct keenly sensitive. In ad- 
dition to the natural zest which comes 
with new conditions and new surround- 
ings, our clear atmosphere and vigorous 
climate have also proved a_ distinct 
stimulus to him. Moreover, he frankly 
likes Americans, being himself but a 
slight remove from one. 

There is no better way to appreciate 
the spirit of Mr. Shannon’s art than to 
spend an afternoon in his New York 
studio overlooking Bryant Park. Dimly 
from below rises the ceaseless throb of 
traffic, while in the air and on the green- 
tipped trees rests the caress of early 
spring. About the room, which is sim- 
ple, restrained, and full of quiet tonal- 
ity, are grouped numerous portraits 
in various stages of completion. Here 
stands a bishop, imposing and _ full 
of dignity both academic and ecclesiasti- 
cal; over there is seated the wife of a 
distinguished lawyer, delicate and coral- 
like in tint, and crowned by a wealth of 
white hair. There are in all a half dozen 
or more, ranging from Mrs. Rockefeller 
in cream satin to Master Pyne with his 
favorite collie by his side. 

Across the room are the Sears children 
and their mother, while in the opposite 
corner a psychic blonde in an expansive 
picture hat is confronted by a lustrous 
brunette with centuries of breeding be- 
hind her, and a vague, engaging smile 
flitting about her sensitive mouth. 
Dressed in tweeds, quite jovial and 
wholesome, and painting away with sub- 
conscious ease and fluency, is the artist 
who, month by month, is transferring 
to canvas the flower of American cul- 
ture and civilization. 

For a painter who has achieved such 
a large measure of success, Mr. Shannon 
is refreshingly modest of speech and 
manner. Having been something of an 
athlete in his youth—a youth not so far 
distant, for he has merely turned forty— 
he moves alertly to and from his sitter 
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with his ample, iridescent palette and 
big, effective brushes. Mr. Shannon’s 
ideas on art and life are those of a nor- 
mal being who professes few fads and 
no erratic theories whatsoever. A _bril- 
liant, rapid workman, he is nevertheless 
conscientious to the point of caprice, 
having frequently refrained from exhibi- 
ting portraits that might have seemed to 
him in the minutest degree unsatisfac- 
tory. 

While he enjoys painting men, he has 
an instinctive predilection for feminine 
beauty, and it is unquestionably Mr. 
Shannon’s gallery of fair women which 
constitutes his chief claim to recognition. 
Despite such a distinguished procession 
of sitters it is, however, his wife and his 
daughter, Miss Kitty Shannon, whom 
he most loves to put upon canvas, either 
as definite portraits or in some delight- 
fully fanciful or decorative vein. 


A PLEA FOR ANGLO-SAXON ART 


There is something eminently just and 
appropriate in the fact that Mr. Shan- 
non should be here among us painting 
our men and women, our youths and 
misses. The art which he represents with 
such singular felicity and distinction is 
Anglo-Saxon art at its very best. It is, 
moreover, our own esthetic heritage, a 
heritage of which for various reasons 
we have long been defrauded. During 
several decades it has been the foreigner, 
not the Englishman nor the American, 
who has had the field of local protrai- 
ture substantially in his own_ hands. 
Most of these men have been utterly out 
of sympathy with our race spirit and 
social ideals, and many have not hesi- 
tated to display an open contempt for 
those whose portraits they have conde- 
scended to paint at exalted prices. With 
the coming of Mr. Shannon a reaction 
has fortunately set in against certain of 
these cynical exploiters, whose only title 
to consideration has been a wholly mis- 
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leading and usually misplaced technical 
virtuosity. 

Thovgh the art of Mr. Shannon is 
broad, eclectic, and in no degree insular, 
there is little question that its specific 
charm and allure descend direct from 
those eighteenth-century masters who 
painted the belles, beaux, and_ sober 
statesmen of Georgian days. It is 
clearly to that superb row of ‘* Windsor 
Beauties’ in Hampton Court, to Hol- 
land House, the Wallace collection, the 
National Gallery, and various great 
private collections that this particular 
shall we say convention, creed, or ideal ? 
—of beauty can be traced. There will 
of course always be an uncertainty as to 
just how much the later men owed to 
Vandyke, the aristocratic, nonchalant 
painter of the Stuarts; but it seems that 
this Saxon love of fair faces, artless 
elegance, and the added grace of out- 





door setting is not an accidental, or 
foreign, but rather an inherent pos- 
session. 


The best things alike in English art 
and English verse appear to spring from 
this same appealing source. The tender 
magic of A/iranda, the romantic languor 
of divine Saccharissa, the seductive rev- 
elations of lovely Judia, and the comely 
wiles of Highland Mary, each reflects 
something of that radiance which _ lies 
at the heart of natural things, that frank 
happiness which is the chief light of 
beauty. While it need not be inferred 
that British poets or painters hold in any 
degree a monopoly of these engaging 
qualities, they have surely crystallized 
them into visions typical of purely Eng- 
lish loveliness. That it should be the 
mission of the artist to increase and to 
extend this heritage there is small doubt. 
And yet no one knows better than he how 
difficult it is to add to this dream of fair 
women—a dream born not alone of fact 
but of the mingled fancy and illusive 
yearning of generations. 





THE TOUCH 


A? times when the world seems dead, 
And the heart is bound in frost, 

When every bird or blossom 
Forgotten is, or lost; 


OF A HAND 


A hand is laid in ours— 
Ah, the world is not so wrong, 
And for every bud that blooms 
The heart leaps up in song! 


Margaret Ridgely Schott 








WOMAN TO WOMAN 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


AUTHOR OF “BERTHA'S MR. 


=". then came the king’s carriage. 

Edward was bowing right and left; 
Alexandra, beside him, graciously inclin- 
ing her head. I leaned forward from the 
window, so. I had on my gray silk and 
the gray velvet bonnet with violets—you 
know, I wore it at Minnie’s wedding. 
My dear, at that moment Alexandra 
looked up, and she gave me a lovely bow! 
Quite to myself! I inclined deeply, like 
this, and then she passed on. A number 
of people in the crowd turned to see who 
was so honored. Indeed, there was one 
woman stared up at me the whole time: 
I could see her out of the corner of my 
eye. And I shouldn’t wonder if she had 
something to do with the disappearance 
of my wrist-bag later. 

You know Alexandra’s face, of course 
—so regal, yet so refined. May-ry, bring 
that picture of Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land from mama’s bureau, to show to 
Miss Hastings. Of course, in repose— 
but well, I wish you could see her smile. 
Not one of her pictures looks the least 
like what she does when you're close to 
her; they show the queen, but not the 
woman. 

Our eyes met as she bowed; and it was 
very strange. There was she, the Queen 
of England, in her chariot, and there 
was I, Mrs. Henry Pocock, of Newbury 
Center, in a window that cost Henry 
forty guineas—yes, my dear, just that, 
for one day. And yet there was a some- 
thing passed between us. We had both 
been wives and mothers, we met on the 
common ground of our womanhood. It 
was like a signal between two passing 
ships. Of course, it might easily have 


meant little or nothing to her; but what 
happened afterward—well, I’ll leave you 
to judge. 

She certainly did give me a Jovely 
And I said to Henry: 


bow. 


WENTWORTH,” “OVER SUNDAY," ETC. 


“Henry, no matter when or where I 
come face to face with her majesty again, 
no matter how disguised she might be, 
I should know her ; and though she might 
not know me at once, I would only have 
to say, ‘ The one in the window!’ and she 
would remember. ‘This isn’t something 
I can argue about: J know it.” 

Henry always gives in at once when I 
say that. ‘ 

It was in the crowd afterward that I 
lost my bag—such a handsome bag! Of 
course our window was a conspicuous 
one, and I will say, my dear, that I looked 
my best that day, so I suppose we were 
put down for nabobs of some kind. At 
any rate, when we tried to get to our 
cab—the crush was something awful— 
the bag was slipped right off my wrist, 
and I never knew it till we had driven 
away. Twenty pounds in good money, 
and worse yet, a gold purse Henry had 
just given me for my birthday! Such a 
rare thing! The clerk told us they had 
made one exactly like it for a member of 
the royal family, so you can imagine how 
I felt at losing it. If I could just once 
have got my hands on the wretch that 
took it! We reported to the police, and 
I made their lives a burden about it, but 
it wasn’t recovered, of course. Such a 
beauty of a bag, too—I declare it makes 
me mad yet to think of it! 

Now, my dear, you’re not a married 
woman, and I’d be the last to forget that ; 
but you must have heard a rumor now 
and then that Edward—May-ry, I want 
you to run out in the garden and play. 
Yes, darling, mind mama. Oh, Miss 
Hastings isn’t going yet—you’ll see her 
again. 

Well, my dear, I don’t suppose you 
can expect a prince or a king to be 
the sort of husband my Henry is, for in- 
stance; but there never is one word 

















WOMAN 


against Alexandra, and I don’t want you 
to misconstrue what I am going to tell 
you, or to think that there was anything 
fast or loud about it. Everybody knows 
that royalty likes to run away sometimes 
and go about the streets just like the rest 
of us; and it’s no wonder, with the ex- 
altéd formal lives they lead. We have 
all read in the papers how even our dear 
President slips away from the secret serv- 
ice men once in a while and enjoys him- 
self like a schoolboy. And the tempta- 
tion must be much greater to a born 
crowned head—if only to see how back 
breadths are being cut; for you know a 
queen never lays eyes on a human back, 
unless it’s in a picture. 

Somehow, I kept thinking of this when 
I was in London again, a few months 
later. I couldn’t help a feeling that some 
time or other, in those crowds, veiled and 
plainly garbed, I should come face to 
face with Alexandra. The idea took such 
a hold that I never went into a shop— 
especially toward dusk—without my 
heart starting up and my knees getting 
shaky. I used to go till I was ready to 
drop, and Henry joked me about my pas- 
sion for buying things, but I didn’t tell 
him what I was after. It was just a 
feeling: I couldn’t argue about it. 

Well, it was a Tuesday—a dark, sloppy, 
muggy Tuesday, and I’d been poking 
about the shops all the afternoon, picking 
up a little something here and there, but 
all the time watching every face; and I 
declare to you, my hands were unsteady, 
and I had a gone feeling right here, like 
you have when you think you smell smoke 
in a theater. It was nearly five, and I 
knew I ought not to loiter, for Henry 
would be expecting me; yet I had to stay 
on—it was a feeling. So I went slower 
and slower, and my heart kept getting 
into my throat at every regal, veiled 
woman I saw—you’d be surprised how 
many of them there are in a London 
crowd. And then, all at once, I went 
cold from head to foot. 

Yes, it was. She was standing by a 
counter piled full of gorgeous silks, and 
something in the way the clerk was 
watching her—sort of close and curious 
—made me turn for a good look. There 
she stood—plainly dressed in black, and 
veiled, and no fringe, but in a flash I saw 
that face and the crowd and me in the 
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window. I knew her as plain as though 
“Queen of England” had been written 
in diamonds on her breast. Oh, my dear, 
it was the most wonderful moment of my 
life—so terrible, yet so uplifting. I just 
stood near her and waited, with my knees 
giving way under me and my eyes on her 
face. She glanced up presently, a royal, 
indifferent sort of a glance, until her eyes 
met mine. 

Know me? That was the marvelous 
part of it. Not one word did I say, not 
even ‘“ Window!” But her eyes widened 
and her lips parted, and she went dead 
white under her—well, you know the dear 
queen does make up a little, and it is quite 
fitting and becoming, in royalty; not in 
the least like that dreadful Saunders girl. 
She glanced over her shoulder, as if her 
first thought was to slip away, and when 
she saw the crowd shutting us in, she gave 
a little gasp that made me want to cry. 
She looked so startled that I forgot all 
my reverence and awe and came right up 
close to her with a hand on her arm, so— 
I truly did, my dear. Wasn’t it awful of 
me? But she was too upset to notice; 
or else her royal tact passed it over. 

“TI knew you at once,” I blurted out. 

She gave a little queer nod to her head. 
Then she spoke, sort of dry-mouthed and 
swallowing, and her hand shaking so 


‘you could see it: 


“You saw me from the window?” 

Well, if I had had any doubts before, 
that would have settled them. 

“Yes; and I’ve been watching for you. 
I knew we’d come face to face yet,” I 
said, as quiet and direct as I am speaking 
to you. 

I declare, I don’t see how I ever had 
the courage, for, in spite of her plain 
clothes, she was every inch a queen. Oh, 
it stood out, I tell you! 

She laughed in a funny, choked way, 
without any sound. 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” 
she said. 

And then I saw why the poor dear was 
so nervous; she thought I was going to 
tell people and make a big public scandal. 

“T’m going to be your friend, if you’ll 
let me,” said I earnestly. ‘And I’m 
not going to tell one soul here in Eng- 
land. You can trust me,” I said. Well, 
with that, if you please, her eyes filled 
right up. ‘‘Come away from here, for 
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I think the clerk is recognizing you,” I 
went on in a whisper, and we passed out 
together, the Queen of England and I— 
it was for all the world like a dream. 

At the door of the shop she turned to 
me suddenly. 

““Why are you doing it?” she asked, 
sort of fierce. Poor Alexandra, I don’t 
suppose she often meets real, disinter- 
ested, human fellow-feeling! 

“ My dear,” I said, just as I might to 
you, “my dear, we have both been moth- 
ers.” 

It touched her deeply; I felt her arm 
give a little shiver, but I wouldn’t look 
in her face. And then I had an inspira- 
tion. You may think it was conceited, 
but it just came to me that a chance for 
a real cozy talk, woman to woman, would 
mean as much to her as visiting with a 
crowned head would to me. We were 
standing in a gray drizzle, with the crowd 
slopping past in mackintoshes and the 
lights all yellow and blurry. 

“ Now,” said I, “ we both know who 
and what you are, but nothing shall be 
said about it; and if you will trust me 
enough to come to a little place I know 
and have a cup of good hot tea, it will 
be an honor for which I shall be grate- 
ful all my life,” I said. She stood star- 
ing at me—she’s got a sort of bewildered 
look in her eyes that goes to your heart, 
though you don’t notice it in the pictures ; 
they don’t look much like her, anyway. 
“You will be perfectly safe there,” I re- 
assured her: “ we'll just chat, woman to 
woman ; then we’ll go home.” 

She hesitated a little; then she spoke 
in a touched, hushed kind of a voice that 
made me feel like a mother to her: 

“You are a good, kind woman. I trust 
you, and I will come gladly.” 

So we found one of those little tea- 
stalls to ourselves, and I sat opposite the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Empress of India, asking her what kind 
of tea she preferred, and no more scared 
than if it had been you. She hardly said 
a word, but I just chatted on about home 
and Henry and the children, and how 
we had come over—I didn’t say for the 
coronation, for it wouldn’t seem quite 
nice to refer to it; and how grand a time 
we'd had, seeing it all for the first time, 
with not a thought for expense ; and how 
we'd been poor all those years, and so had 


learned ways to help people now that we 
were rich; and how good home would 
seem again, and all that. She drank in 
every word, with her eyes on her cup the 
whole time. And then it struck me that 
perhaps it made her sad to hear about 
such a happy home as ours, when her 
own—well, you know, royalty can’t have 
things nice and cozy, like plain people; 
so I stopped, sort of sudden. 

And then came the most wonderful 
part of it; for Alexandra opened her 
heart to me. It is almost too sacred to 
tell—but I know you won't repeat it. 
Her voice was real trembly, and she never 
once looked up. 

‘“No woman ever treated me like this 
in my life,” she said, sort of quick and 
husky. “I—I didn’t know any one 
could be so kind.” I just reached out 
and patted her hand, and she went on: 
‘“T haven’t always lived—this life. That 
day—the day I saw you at the window— 
was the beginning, and I was half des- 
perate——” 

‘““T know, dear, I know,” I said. ‘“‘ For 
all the glitter and grandeur, it must have 
seemed a little like going into prison.” 

She gave me a scared glance. 

“ Yes, it was; but I had to,” she said; 
and of course she did, for the king’s wife 
has to be crowned queen, whether she 
likes it or not. 

“TI suppose you hadn’t believed that 
you'd ever really come to it,” I said, not 
liking to refer any more directly to her 
mother-in-law’s holding out like she did. 

Her face all lit up at that. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. ‘And I did 
want to live—like other good women.” 
Her voice dropped away down; then she 
pulled herself up, sort of defiant. ‘ Oh, 
I am weak, weak,” she said—think of 
that, from that noble queen! ‘“ But I am 
grateful to you for—finding me to-day. 
You were just in time, like a good angel.” 

“ That clerk did look as if he had his 
suspicions,’ I admitted. “It’s danger- 
ous, dear lady. If you should be 
caught 

She shivered at that and jumped up. 

“T will give it up—I promise you,” 
she said, so low I could hardly hear. 
Then she stood watching me as I 
paid the check out of a little old leather 
purse I’d been carrying since that wretch 
took my good one. “I am going home— 
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WOMAN 
to stay with my children,” she went on. 
“ You’re a good woman; | shall never 
forget you.” And then she was gone, 
and, I declare, it would all have seemed 
like a dream if it wasn’t for the two 
empty cups on the table. 

When I got back to the hotel and told 
Henry, he thought I was crazy, and he 
almost made me think so before we got 
through. Men hate to believe anything 
romantic if they can help it. But the 
next morning he had to change his tune ; 
for what do you think happened? 

No, you’d never guess. I hadn’t a sus- 
picion when I took the package from the 
messenger—I’ll show it to you just as it 
was. Oh, May-ry dear, you there? 
Mama didn’t know you had come back. 
Get the little box out of the left-hand 
drawer, there’s a good girl. Plain white 
paper, you see, and the address printed, 
and inside—there! Isn’t it a beauty? 
The strange part is, my dear, that it is 
the very image of the gold purse that 
that wretch stole with my bag. And do 





THE LOVE POTION 


LITTLE brass kettle so simply wrought, 
What magic charm in your texture’s caught, 
That potions brewed in your glowing bowl 
Subdue the heart and enchant the soul? 


The floating clouds of your curling steam 
Recall the shades of an ancient dream, 
Wherein I can see the winsome grace 
And dimpling smiles of my lady’s face. 


In your blue-green flame that darts and dies 

I catch the lights of my lady’s eyes, 

Which her drooping lids would hide from me 
As she sits demurely pouring tea. 


With alluring smile she bids me sup 
The fatal draft from the charméd cup; 
Though none with impunity partakes 
Of the fragrant tea my lady makes! 


The maids of old at the midnight hour 
Ne’er gathered herbs of such potent power, 
Wherewith to mix, through an occult rite, 
A draft of love for some luckless knight. 


The modern maid at her five-o’clock, 
Arrayed in a marvelous tea-green frock, 
Beside her enchanted samovar, 
Compounds a mixture more deadly far. 


Wo to the careless youths who think 

They may taste untouched this magic drink! 
And bliss to him that doth understand 

To seize with the cup my lady’s hand! 
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WOMAN 


you remember what I told you about 
that—that one just like it had been made 
for a member of the royal family? Well, 
there it is—a present from Alexandra to 
me. Even Henry had to give in at that, 
though he still pretends there’s a joke 
somewhere. And I value it above every- 
thing I’ve got in the world, except my 
husband and children. Of course I don’t 
carry it, a real_ heirloom like that. If 
we had caught the mean scalliwag that 
stole my bag, I’d have had one for show 
and one for blow, as you might say—and 
twenty pounds of good money as well. 
It makes me mad still when I think of 
it! Still, that forty-guinea window paid, 
don’t you think? 

We are going abroad again in a year 
or two, and some day, when the queen 
goes out in her carriage, I will be stand- 
ing close to the curb. I will make a deep 
obeisance, like this, and Alexandra will 
gravely incline her head, and not a word 
will be said on either side ; but we’ll both 
know! 








Stuart Dunlap 

















THE ROMANCE OF STEEL AND IRON 
IN AMERICA—THE STORY OF A 
THOUSAND MILLIONAIRES, AND 
Be Sener HISTURY OF THE 
BILLION-DOLLAR STEEL TRUST 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


II—THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT ORE RANGES 


The Small Beginnings of the Iron Industry in America—How Its Marvelous 
Modern Expansion Was Made Possible by the Discovery of the 
Vast Ore Ranges of Lake Superior—The Story of a 
Billion-Dollar Wilderness 





EW Americans realize that in the 
development of the iron and steel 
business, we took our place in the kinder- 
garten class with the oldest nations of 
Europe and Asia. 

We, too, carried iron ore in baskets 
and made steel by the spoonful. We 
began at the bottom. No furnace that 
you may find in darkest Africa can be 
more primitive than many that were in 
operation in the thirteen colonies. What 
wandering tribe on the Congo could 
produce a cruder iron-works than the 
hollow stump furnaces of the first Ar- 
kansas settlers? What houses have ever 
been more destitute of iron than the log 
cabins that led the way for the westward 
march of the American people? What 
outfit could be more primitive and flimsy 
than the early American forges, which 
were tied to trees to save them from 
freshets, or the spring-pole hammers that 
struck upon stump anvils? 

Six centuries ago there was not a blast 
furnace in. the world that would be 
looked upon a anything more than a toy 
by an iron-maker of to-day. At the time 


when our Lynn Puritans were making 
fourteen thousand pounds of iron a week, 
Sheffield, the chief steel city of England, 
was no more than a village, though its 
cutlery had been famous for three hun- 
dred years. Merthyr Tydvil, the first 
iron metropolis of Wales, was a bleak 
and unproductive waste. And as for 
Essen, the home of Krupp, it was a 
farming hamlet until after the Presidency 
of Jefferson. The simple slitting-mill, 
by which sheets of iron were cut into 
strips, was not used in England until a 
hundred years after the discovery of 
America ; and the ink on the Declaration 
of Independence was seven years dry 
before the first rolling-mill in the world 
was in operation. 

The early American iron-makers had 
little to do with millions. There was more 
of love and excitement than of money in 
the trade. In fact, iron was first discov- 
ered in this country through a, royal ro- 
mance. Ninety years after the voyage of 
Columbus, Queen Elizabeth of England 
fell in love with Sir Walter Raleigh and 
gave him a grant of land on the coast of 
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THE ROMANCE 


North Carolina. Sir Walter sent an ex- 
pedition to explore his new possessions, 
and a learned historian named Harriot, 
who was one of the party, reported on his 
return that “iron 
is found in many 
places of the coun- 
try.” 

This was the ear- 


liest discovery of 
iron in the New 
World. In 1608 a 


ship arrived at Lon- 
don with a load of 
ore—the first tiny 
pinch from the vast 
ore-fields of Amer- 
ica — which, when 
smelted, produced 
seventeen tons of 
iron, worth twenty dollars a ton. The 
total value of the first year’s business 
was three hundred and forty dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE FALLING CREEK MASSACRE 


Stimulated by this little pile of iron, a 
company was formed,and John Berkeiey 
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THE OLD CORNWALL NEAR 


was sent, with twenty-two skilled iron- 
workers, to build the first iron-works in 
the new continent. Berkeley was “a 
gentleman of honorable family,” whose 
home was Beverstone Castle, Gloucester- 
shire. The company gave him a free 
hand, with permission to spend as much 
as two hundred thousand dollars. He 
chose a site near the James River, 
in Virginia, sixty-six miles above James- 
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town, and there, in the dense forest, 
a little settlement called Falling Creek 
was built. ‘Iron was made, and the 
prospects of the company were bright. 

Then, in less than 


@ a year after their 
arrival, came the 
terrible Indian up- 
rising of 1622. The 
friendly Powhatans 
suddenly became 
fiends. Whole com- 
munities were de- 
stroyed. In | Fall- 


ing Creek no. one 
escaped except the 
young son of John 
Berkeley, and _ the 
iron-works was 
burned down. 
To-day Falling Creek swirls down to 
the James River, and on its bank you can 
still find small pieces of furnace cinder. 
Two miles up the*creek are the ore-pits, 
still five or six feet deep. Half a mile 
southward from-the site of the furnace 
there is a low tract of ground which the 
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PENNSYLVANIA, WHICH THREE 


ARMY 


SENT 


farmers call Iron Bottom, because of 
the bog ore that it contains. This is the 
only name that survives in our day to 
commemorate the story of the first 
martyrs of American industry. 

THE HEROIC 


PERIOD OF IRON 


For five generations after the Falling 
Creek massacre, the Indians were the 
most dreaded enemies of the _ iron- 
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workers. In that “ heroic period,” as it 
may be called, the guns stood always 
beside the furnace and the anvil. ‘Those 
who travel to-day through the secluded 
valleys of Virginia will still see the ruins 
of historic furnaces. In fact, there are 
few States of the original thirteen in 
which you will not 
find, always by the 
side of a river, the 
crumbled wreck of 
a furnace that made 
iron before this re- 
public was born. 

The first colo- 
nial iron-works of 
any importance 
was established at 
Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, in . 1642. 
Eleven “ English 
gentlemen,” mostly 
military officers, 
supplied the capi- 
tal, which was only 
five thousand dol- 
lars; and a son 
of Governor Win- 
throp furnished the 
political “ pull.” 
The latter was the 
company’s chief as- 
set. Every special 
privilege young 
Winthrop could 
suggest seems to 
have been promptly granted, the most im- 
portant being: 

A monopoly of iron-making in Lynn 
for twenty-one years. 

Exemption from taxation for twenty 
years, and from all military service. 

A free gift of three square miles of 
land for every furnace built, and of all 
necessary ponds and waterways. 

Permission to sell to Indians and to 
enemies of the British government. 

The granting of so many special priv- 
ileges angered the Lynn Puritans, and 
they began a series of persecutions that 
finally harried the iron men out of busi- 
ness. They declared that the company 
was in league with the pirates, and raged 
because it destroyed the forests. Several 
farmers brought suit on the ground that 
its dam had flooded their fields; and a 
mob went by night and cut away the 
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flood-gates. The wife of John Gifford, 
the unpopular agent of the company, was 
next charged with being a witch, and 
narrowly escaped the penalty. 

Three of the chief iron-makers—J oseph 
Jenks, Richard Leader, and Thomas 
,.Dexter—were constantly in hot water 
because of their 
sturdy independ- 
ence and outspoken 
opinions. Jenks 
was arrested and 
plagued until he 
fled to Rhode Is- 
land, where Roger 
Williams had _ es- 
tablished a more 
tolerant form of 
faith. Leader was 
fined fifty pounds 
for speaking too 
frankly of the offi- 
cials of the colony ; 
and as for Dexter, 
his whole career 
was a struggle 
against Puritanic 
disfavor. He was 
fined eight pounds 
for “speaking se- 
ditious words,” de- 
prived of his vote, 
put in the stocks, 
bound over to keep 
the peace, arrested 
for drunkenness, 
for assaulting Captain John Endicott, 
and for sleeping in church, and at last 
deprived of the greater part of his hard- 
earned property. 

Joseph Jenks was the most notable of 
the Lynn iron-workers. He it was who 
made the first American saw-mill, the 
first fire-engine, the first wire, and the 
dies for the famous “ pine-tree money,” 
the earliest coinage minted in the colo- 
nies. One of his achievements alone 
entitles him to fame—the invention of 
the scythe. Before his day all the grain 
in the world was cut by the little hand- 
sickle. No iron-worker or farmer had 
thought of any quicker way. “ Why not 
make the blade straight and twice as 
long, and swing it with a two-handed 
handle?”’ This was the question asked 
and answered by Jenks. Simple enough, 
perhaps, but since the first blade of 
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FALLING CREEK AS IT IS TO-DAY—THE SITE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN IRON-WORKS, BUILT BY 
JOHN BERKELEY IN 1621 


wheat was grown no one had suggested 
such an idea before. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC PERIOD OF IRON 


Following the heroic period came 
what we may term the aristocratic 
period, when iron was made in _ the 
American colonies by King Louis XV, 
Queen Anne, the Comte de Frontenac, 
Baron de Graffenried, Baron Stiegel, 
Baron Hasenclever, Sir William Keith, 
and ‘“ Lord” Stirling. For the seventy 
years previous to the American Revolu- 
tion iron-making was an_aristocratic 
hobby, not only in America but in several 
European countries as well. Peter the 
Great had set the fashion by building 
furnaces in the Ural Mountains, and the 
great need of iron for military purposes 
led others to imitate his example. 

Queen Anne financed an iron-works at 
Fredericsville, Virginia, at the request 
of Governor Spotswood, who hoped that 
the profits would help to pay _ the 
expenses of the government. With the 
exception of the small plant now being 
run in connection with the Rusk Peni- 
tentiary, in Texas, the Fredericsville 
furnace was the only instance of state 
socialism that has occurred in the Amer- 
ican iron and steel trade. Unfortunately 
for the advocates of the socialistic theory, 
the enterprise was a failure from the 
first. It flickered along for several years 
and became extinct. 


Louis XV of France began unwisely 
by investing a large sum of money in a 
bankrupt plant at Three Rivers, Quebec. 
For seventeen years his iron-works man- 
ufactured pots, kettles, stoves, and 
cannon—more for his amusement, very 
likely, than as a business enterprise, as 
his rascally agents pocketed all the 
profits. It became the property of the 
British crown in 1760, after Wolfe’s cap- 
ture of Quebec, and remained so for 
ninety years. 

But the iron-masters who deserve most 
notice during the aristocratic period were 
four “highly well-born” Germans— 
Barons Graffenried, Stiegel, and Hasen- 
clever, and Squire Faesch. These men 
were not merely investors in the indus- 
try, but men of force, practical ability, 
and great enterprise. Baron Stiegel, 
especially, was an inventive genius, and 
one of the most picturesque figures of 
colonial times. 

Graffenried was an idealist. Bringing 
with him thirty-two iron-workers, he 
landed in North Carolina and founded 
the village of New Berne. He was a 
man of peace, and hoped by emigration 
to escape the perils and brutalities of 
war ; but unfortunately, like John Berke- 
ley, he had not taken the Indians into 
account. The little settlement, after 
several contented and more or less pros- 
perous years, was attacked by the Pow- 
hatans and destroyed. The baron saved 
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his life, but, as Governor Spotswood 
wrote, “ he was much discouraged.” 


BARONS STIEGEL AND HASENCLEVER 


Baron Stiegel, also, was a dreamer of 
dreams and a builder of ideal towns. In 
1750 he sold his share of an estate in 





PHILO M. EVERETT, WHO IN 1845 DISCOVERED THE FIRST 
OF THE GREAT IRON ORE RANGES OF LAKE SUPERIOR 


From a photograth by Stierle, Marquette 


Germany for two hundred thousand 
dollars and came to Pennsylvania. 
Falling in love with Elizabeth Huber, 
the pretty daughter of an iron-maker, he 
married her and bought her father’s 
furnace. Several hundred German 
workmen gathered around him, and the 


town of Manheim was founded. Here 
all kinds of artistic iron-work and 
glassware were manufactured. The 


Stiegel stove-plates are among the most 
interesting relics of early American 
history, many of them representing such 
Biblical pictures as ‘Cain and Abel,” 
“Adam and Eve,” “ David and Go- 
liath,” and so forth. The work of Baron 
Stiegel, in short, forms a link between 
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the skilled handiwork of the Middle Ages 
and the modern American iron trade. 
The medieval art of the Rhine crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean and flourished, for 
one brief generation only, in the Pennsyl- 
vania backwoods. 

The third of the German barons was 
a personality of entirely different 
type. Baron Hasenclever was a 
thorough man of business—the 
Andrew Carnegie of colonial 
days. Ten years after Stiegel’s 
arrival, Hasenclever went to 
England and organized a com- 
pany to produce iron in Amer- 
ica. ‘Taking two hundred work- 
men, he came to New York, 
bought fifty thousand acres in 
northern New Jersey, and went 
to work with the most astonish- 
ing enterprise. In two years he 
had built four furnaces, seven 
forges, ten bridges, thirteen 
dams, and more than two hun- 
dred buildings. His iron was 
pronounced to be the best that 
had been produced in this coun- 
try, and he was manager of a 
plant worth nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars. “Then he was 
swept off his feet by an ava- 
lanche of trouble. Some of his 
partners proved to be incompe- 
tent or dishonest, and by 1769 
he was declared bankrupt and 
forced to leave the country. 
TWO GREAT 


AMERICAN NAMES 


There were in this period two 
humbler iron-workers who de- 
serve special attention, not because of 
their achievements as ironmasters, but 
because they carried the two names that 
have been most highly honored in Ameri- 
can history. ‘They were Captain Augus- 
tine Washington, father of George Wash- 
ington, and Mordecai Lincoln, the great- 
great-grandfather of Abraham Lincoln. 
George Washington, when a _ boy, 
played under the sparks of Accokeek fur- 
nace, which belonged to the Principio 
Iron Company, of Maryland, but which 
was located on. his father’s land across 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon. 
Captain Augustine Washington owned 
one-sixth of the furnace, and received, in 
addition, five dollars for every ton of iron 
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LEONIDAS (‘‘LON’’) MERRITT, ONE OF THE 
DISCOVERERS OF THE MESABA ORE RANGE 
From a photograph by Thiel, Duluth 


it produced. He was much more than a 
holder of stock. ‘Twice he visited 
Ingland on business connected with the 
furnace, and on his last visit was _per- 
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ALFRED MERRITT, ONE OF THE DISCOVERERS 
OF THE MESABA ORE RANGE 


From an engraving by the Manhattan Company, Chicago 


suaded to become the active manager of 
the business. 

As for Mordecai Lincoln, he was the 
master of a forge in Bound Brook, New 





CAPTAIN CRAWFORD LARGE, WHO BROUGHT THE 
FIRST CARGO OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
TO A LAKE ERIE PORT 


From a photograph by Johnson, Harbor, Ohio 
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Jersey, in 1703, from whence his son 
John pushed westward to the heart of 
the Kentucky forests. 


MEN WHO FOUGHT WITH WASHINGTON 
Coming down to Revolutionary times, 
we have next the “ patriotic period” of 


the iron trade. As might have been ex- 


THE GRAVE OF ROBERT ERSKINE, 


TIONARY FORCES-—THE OLD 
PLANTED THERE BY 


pected, the British government’s per- 
sistent hostility to the industry in the 
American colonies drove practically all 
of the iron men into the ranks of the 
Revolutionists. Among the signers of the 
Declaration were four ironmasters— 
George Taylor, Stephen Hopkins, James 
Smith, and George Ross. And of the 
leading officers of Washington’s army, 
the following twenty-four were from the 
furnace and the forge: 

Colonel Ethan Allen; General Philip 
Benner ; Colonel James Chambers ; Cap- 
tain Robert Coleman; Colonel Persifor 
Frazer; Major-General Nathanael 


Greene; Colonel Christopher Greenup ; 
Colonel Curtis Grubb; Colonel Peter 
Grubb; General James Irvin; General 
Thomas 


Johnson; General William 
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AT RINGWOOD, 
IRONMASTER WHO ACTED AS SURVEYOR-GENERAL 








Lewis; Colonel Isaac Meeson; Colonel 
Mathiot; General Daniel Morgan; 
General Rufus Putnam; Colonel Paul 
Revere; Major Samuel M. Reynolds; 
Captain William Richards; General 
Arthur St. Clair; General William Al- 
exander, the self-styled Lord Stirling ; 
Colonel Joseph Vaughn; Colonel Wil- 


NEW JERSEY-—ERSKINE WAS AN 
TO THE REVOLU- 

TREE BESIDE HIS GRAVE WAS 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


liam D. Waples; Colonel Gardiner H. 
Wright. 

George Washington clearly set a 
special value upon the friendship of iron- 
masters, and upon their bluff, outspoken 
honesty. Among his generals no one was 
more trusted and beloved by him than 
Nathanael Greene, the Quaker forge- 
man; and during that winter of despera- 
tion at Valley Forge, the commander-in- 
chief and his wife lived as the guests of a 
cheerful, witty, philosophical ironmaster 
named Isaac Potts. Robert Erskine, too 
—the manager of a New Jersey furnace, 
who became the surveyor-general and 
geographer-in-chief of the Revolutionary 
forces—was one of Washington’s most 
intimate friends. At Ringwood, in Pas- 
saic County, New Jersey, any one who 











wishes may still see Erskine’s grave, and 
above it the broken stump of a tree that 
was planted by President Washington 
himself. 

THE GREAT CHAIN AT WEST POINT 

From an iron-maker’s point of view, 
the greatest achievement during the 
patriotic period was the making of the 
great West Point chain. This massive 
chain, which has probably never had an 
equal since the first hammer struck upon 
the first anvil, was stretched across the 
Hudson River at West Point, to prevent 
the British fleet from making a second 
attack upon Kingston and Albany. It 
was nearly a mile in length, and weighed 
almost two hundred tons, many single 
links being as heavy as an ordinary-sized 
man. ‘To complete it in six weeks, sixty 
men hammered day and night at seven- 
teen forges, and the cost of it was placed 
at four hundred thousand dollars. 

“The, great chain is buoyed up,” 
writes Dr. Thacher, “ by very large logs, 
about sixteen feet long, pointed at the 
ends to lessen their opposition to the 
force of the current. The logs are placed 
at short distances from each other, the 
chain carried over them and made fast 
to each by staples. There are also a 
number of anchors dropped at proper 
distances, with cables made fast to the 
chain, to give it greater stability.” 

No British ship passed this iron bar- 
rier. With its aid, West Point became 
the strongest military post in America— 
so strong that treachery was tried where 
force of arms had failed. When Bene- 
dict Arnold was plotting the surrender of 
West Point, he wrote André and said: 
“I have ordered that a link be removed 
from the great chain and taken to the 
smith for repair.” The chain, however, 
remained in place till the end of the war, 
and links of it are still to be seen in the 
museums of Albany, West Point, New- 
burgh, and New York. 


? 


“ PROTECTION ” AGAINST AMERICAN IRON 


In a very emphatic sense it may be said 
that the first blow of the Revolution was 
struck, not by the swords of Bunker Hill, 
but by the tilting-hammers of the 
colonial ironmasters. Before George 
Washington was born, the iron men had 
hammered out a Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence—so far as their trade was con- 
cerned, at least. It was as early as 1719 
that the ominous news reached England 
that there were six furnaces and nineteen 
forges in America. Six furnaces and 
nineteen forges! As Bancroft says, 
“they were a terror to England, and 
their specters haunted the public imagi- 
nation for a quarter of a century.” 

The British ironmasters clamored for 
protection against this competition, and 
an act of outlawry and confiscation was 
passed against every English-born skilled 
worker in the American colonies. This 
did more to irritate the colonial iron men 
than to suppress their business, and in a 
few years England was frightened again. 
A Pennsylvania storekeeper was on a 
visit to Liverpool to replenish his stock, 
and,on being told the price of nails, said: 

“Why, I can buy better nails for less 
money from John Taylor, of Sarum, 
Pennsylvania.” 

A loud outcry arose against “ John 
Taylor’s nails,’ and made itself heard 
even in Parliament. Lord Chatham, too, 
speaking in the House of Lords, declared 
that he “ would not allow the colonists 
to make even a hobnail for themselves.” 

Finally, in 1750, the British Parlia- 
ment took the most drastic action against 
the enterprising men who were making 
the colonies industrially independent, 
and issued what was practically an in- 
junction against the iron trade of Amer- 
ica. The five points of this injunction 
were as follows: 

No more rolling-mills to be built in 
America. 

No more slitting-mills. 

No more tilt-hammer forges. 

No more steel furnaces. 

American pig iron to be taken into 
England duty free, but at the port of 
London only. 

This injunction had a different effect 
from what the British Parliament in- 
tended. It was so brutally frank that it 
opened the eyes of the colonists to the 
real nature of the government’s colonial 
policy. And as for the ironmasters, the 
last spark of loyalty in their hearts was 
extinguished. It had been bad enough to 
be classed with pirates and outlaws, but 
now Parliament had called every one of 
their forges and furnaces a “ common 
nuisance ” that must be “ abated.” This 
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was too much. Henceforth every forge 
and furnace became a storm-center of dis- 
content, and the iron-workers were ready 
for the Revolution a quarter of a cen- 
tury before it came. 


MRS. LUKENS’ BOILER-PLATES 


After the Revolution, the first notable 
iron-maker was a woman—Mrs. Rebecca 
Lukens, of Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
She was the first in America to roll 
boiler-plates successfully, and she laid 
the foundation of a business which is 
still flourishing. Mrs. Lukens was far 
more than a mere owner. She was an 
inventive, practical woman, who drove 
the business toward success in the face 
of tremendous difficulties. Her boiler- 
plates became so famous that George 
Stephenson used them in the building of 
his first locomotives. 

Then, in 1840, David Thomas came 
from Wales and taught us to build large 
furnaces and to use the hot blast. The 
invention of Bessemer steel followed 
quickly afterward, as we saw in the last 
chapter. At the close of the Civil War 
we had enough capital, enough ma- 
chinery, enough skill. What was needed, 
if the business was to expand, was 
cheaper ore. Before the Age of Steel 
could begin, there had to be more ore— 
hundreds of millions of tons of it. 
Where it was to be found, none of the 
steel-makers could tell. 


THE SECRET OF OUR SUPREMACY IN STEEL 


If the claim that steel has made a 
thousand millionaires seems incredible, 
what shall we say to the fact that in the 
Lake Superior region alone the value of 
the known deposits of iron ore is more 
than a thousand millions? As it lies 
in the ground, iron ore is cheaper than 
sawdust. You can buy twenty pounds for 
a cent. But in the dense wilderness that 
girdles Lake Superior there are moun- 
tains of it, prairies of it, lying red and 
heavy’ underneath the forest soil. How 
this billion-dollar wilderness was dis- 
covered in the nick of time to give us the 
supremacy of the world in steel—how 
scores of vast fortunes were made and 
lost and made again—we shall see in the 
following pages. 

It is impossible to understand why our 
American steel-makers hold their present 
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dominant position without first knowing 
the story of this wonderful deposit of ore. 
It is the secret of cheap steel and Amer- 
ican supremacy. Other countries can use 
the same skill and the same machinery. 
Their furnaces may be as large, and their 
coal as handy. But it is in the United 
States, and nowhere else, that iron ore is 
found, not in deep mines, but in vast 
pockets, in heaps, in ranges, on the sur- 
face of the earth, ready to be scooped up 
and carried away. 
As to what iron ore is, nobody knows. 
It is part of the universal mystery. “A 
grand piano is a very simple mechanism 
compared with an atom of iron,” said a 
famous scientist. It is found more or 
less in all parts of the earth. By means 
of the spectroscope, we have found it in 
the stars. The meteorites that fly through 
space—perhaps the cinders of exploded 
planets—are often found to be boulders 
of iron ore. The forty-ton meteorite 
which Peary brought from the Arctic 
nine years ago, and which lies to-day in 
front of the New York Museum of 
Natural History, is composed chiefly of 
iron. Henry M. Howe goes so far as to 
say that ‘the earth may be an enormous 
iron meteor, covered with a thin coating 
of rock.” ‘Taking this as true—that our 
earth is a round iron nugget—we can 
figure that its cash value to any Carnegie 
of the Milky Way would be about six and 
a half septillions of dollars. 
Pure iron is as white as silver. Expose 
it to air or water, and it tans* with rust, 
as the oxygen burns it up. There is iron 
in plants, in animals, in human beings. 
In every hundred people, on an average, 
there is a pound of iron. It is the iron 
in the blood that imparts strength to a 
man’s arm and the blush to a maiden’s 
cheek. With too little iron, we sicken; 
without any, we die. For some reason 
which is still unknown to science, iron is 
as much of a necessity to man’s brain and 
body as steel is to his civilization. 
High-grade iron ore contains as much 
as sixty per cent of iron. It is one of the 
most timid of metals. It hates to be 
alone. Nothing but the fiercest of fur- 
nace fires will compel it to let go the 
atoms of sulphur and phosphorus which 
are its favorite companions. As Mr. 
Carnegie said to me jestingly on one oc- 
casion : 
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“Sulphur and phosphorus are the little 
yellow devils which, strangely enough, 
we are able to drive out by means of 
fire.” 

Until fifty years ago, our iron ore came 
from the Eastern States, mainly from 
Pennsylvania and New York. The 
famous Cornwall mines, near Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, were the richest in 
America. They remained in the Grubb 
and Coleman families for more than a 
hundred and fifty years, and yielded 
nineteen million tons. The best New 
York mines were at Port Henry, on Lake 
Champlain, turning out fifteen million 
tons in the last hundred years. Until the 
Civil War, there was enough ore to 
supply the demand. Then the output of 
iron almost doubled in three years, prices 
were trebled, the tariff was raised, and 
the railroad boom began. 


THE SEARCH FOR IRON ORE 


‘“We must have more ore,” cried the 
excited iron-makers, confused by this un- 
foreseen rush of prosperity. 

The answer to the cry came from the 
far western end of Lake Superior—from 
a roadless, houseless wilderness, inhab- 
ited only by the bear, the moose, the wolf, 
and a few wandering tribes of the 
Dakotas. Strictly speaking, the answer 
came nearly twenty years before the ques- 
tion, but as usual the iron-makers at first 
did not hear it, or did not believe it. It 
came, as always, from an unexpected 
quarter and not from the regular authori- 
ties on the subject. . “ Impossible!” said 
the men of technical knowledge. ‘‘ Ab- 
surd!” said the men of money. But the 
halloo of the few pathfinders persisted, 
until one by one the suspicious men of 
iron and steel began to follow the rough 
trail that led to boundless wealth. 
To-day that halloo has become a “ Te 
Deum,” chanted at every gathering of the 
American Iron and Steel Association. 

The Christopher Columbus of the Lake 
Superior ore region was Philo M. 
Everett, an adventurous citizen of Jack- 
son, Michigan. The following story of 
his memorable journey, which deserves 
to be ranked with the ride of Paul 
Revere, has been gleaned from manu- 
scripts loaned by Peter White, of Mar- 
quette, the only survivor of those heroic 
days. 
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In the spring of 1845 Mr. Everett 
became friendly with a couple of Indians 
—a half-breed named Louis Nolan and 


“ 


guide him to “a great mountain of solid 
iron.” At first the proposed trip was 
laughed at by the citizens of Jackson, but 
Everett persevered and organized a com- 
pany of thirteen subscribers to supply the 
necessary funds. In spite of the unfor- 
tunate reputation of this particular num- 
ber, there has never been a trip that was 
luckier, either for them or for the nation. 

Taking four men and his Indian 
guides, Everett traveled north to Lake 
Superior, bought a small sailing skiff, 
and coasted westward. 

‘““T was most of the time with Indians 
of the wildest nature,” he says. ‘‘ We 
incurred much danger and _ hardship. 
Sometimes our sails would not flop, and 
in fifteen minutes we would have a gale, 
the seas running as high as a house. We 
were often wet for days together.” 

After six weeks’ travel by water and 
land, the Indians suddenly stopped and 
pointed to a distant black hill, very con- 
spicuous from the trail. 

“Tron mountain! Indian not go near! 
White men go!” said the Indians, who 
were prevented by a tribal superstition 
from venturing near the spot. 


EVERETT’S WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 


The white men went, and found “a 
mountain a hundred and fifty feet high, 
of solid ore, which looked as bright as a 
bar of iron just broken.” Mr. Everett had 
seven permits from the Secretary of War, 
each one giving him authority to lay 
claim to one square mile of ore land. He 
located his claims, and with pockets full 
of nuggets the little party made its 
perilous way home. 

“ Tt is creating a great excitement here 
and in Detroit,” he writes. ‘“‘ We have 
had several letters from the brokers in 
Wall Street, applying for shares in our 
company. I have two hundred shares at 
fifty dollars each, but I am not anxious 
to sell.” 

Everett and his twelve partners 
thought that they had discovered a moun- 
tain of solid iron, enough to supply the 
whole world to the end of time. 

“We'll pay five dollars apiece for 
every stone that can be found on our iron 
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mountain,’ said one of the enthusiastic 
shareholders. 

In 1849 Peter White and _ others 
founded Marquette, on Lake Superior, as 
a shipping-point for their ore-field. 
They were destined to make more money 
out of iron than most of the prospectors 
who went in that year to California for 
gold. At least, in 1891, there were more 
than twice as many millions paid for the 


iron ore of the Lake Superior region as. 


for the gold of California. Soon two 
other ports, Escanaba and Ashland, 
began to ship the precious brown cargoes. 
Three vast ore-fields, greater in extent 
than the State of Massachusetts, were 
opened up in Michigan and Wisconsin— 
the Marquette, Gogebic, and Menominee 
ranges. 

From these three ranges 
since Philo Everett trudged 
the wilderness with his Indian 
there have been taken seven 
dred million dollars’ worth of 
ore. And the capital that began 
to build up this stupendous _ busi- 
ness was enough to stock a fishing-boat 
for a three months’ cruise—nothing 
more. As for Everett himself, he had 
the usual fate of the pioneer. His dis- 
covery made him at once a wealthy man, 
but the Marquette fire, in 1868, swept 
away all his property and left him to 
struggle for the remainder of his life 
with the rank and file, as before. 


alone, 
through 
guides, 
hun- 
iron 


THE FINDING OF VERMILION RANGE 


One romantic story follows close upon 
another in the history of the Lake 
Superior ore regions. Next comes the 
tale, incredible if it appeared in a work 
of fiction, of Charlemagne Tower and his 
extraordinary financial adventure in the 
wilds of Minnesota. 

There is a certain compound of iron 
ore and sulphur which is known among 
mining experts by the name of “ fool’s 
gold.” It has deceived hundreds of 
prospectors. Even Philo M. Everett 
imagined for a while that part of his 
iron mountain was gold, and had a 
breast-pin made of a little yellow nugget. 
Until the close of the Civil War, a 
number of “ cruisers ’”’—woodsmen who 
located timber limits—had been arriving 
in Duluth with stories of gold mines in 
the north country. An enterprising sur- 
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veyor, George R. Stuntz, determined to 
investigate. When he ‘returned to 
Duluth, he said: 

“There is no gold, but there is iron, 
and plenty of it, on the Vermilion 
Range.” 

This was the first announcement of the 
existence of iron on the northern side of 
Lake Superior. 

The ore which Stuntz had found was 
tested and found to be of high grade. A 
large body of woodsmen at once scat- 
tered through the Vermilion Range, and 
spent, so it is commonly stated in Duluth, 
about a hundred thousand dollars in the 
pursuit of claims. They found provisions 
so dear and roads so hard to cut that 
they met one Sunday, held a conference, 
and decided to abandon the search. For 
ten years afterward the great Vermilion 
Range was an unpeopled solitude, with 
no sound to jar its silence except the 
drumming of the partridge and the howl 
of the timber wolf. 

The story told by Stuntz had made a 
deep impression upon a Duluth banker 
named George C. Stone. Stone was a 
man of wealth and influence until the 
panic of 1873, when nearly every finan- 
cier in the city was bowled over. Duluth 
had a “fish and potato” year, and lay 
for months scarcely beyond the reach 
of famine. Finding himself suddenly idle 
and moneyless, Mr. Stone became, inthe 
most creditable sense, a company pro- 
moter, and endeavored to interest capi- 
talists in the mineral wealth of the Ver- 
milion. 

He went first to Captain Ward, of De- 
troit; then to Orrin W. Potter, of Chi- 
cago; then to Amasa Stone, of Cleve- 
land. All refused to undertake the work, 
on the ground that docks and railroads 
would cost too much. In 1875, acciden- 
tally, Stone met an elderly millionaire 
from Pottsville, Pennsylvania, named 
Charlemagne Tower. It was not prob- 
able that Tower, who had gained his 
wealth in coal lands and railroads, and 
who knew nothing whatever of iron, 
would be easier to convert than Captain 
Ward. But at this point a love story 
helps out the plot. The world of ro- 
mance is everywhere very close to the 
world of business. Miss Tower had given 
her heart and hand to a mining engineer 
named R. H. Lee. 
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“Why not, build this sixty-six mile 
railroad from the lake to the rich ore- 
fields and put your son-in-law, Lee, in 
charge of the whole undertaking?” asked 
Stone. 

Charlemagne Tower consented, and 
twenty-two men were sent to the range 
to locate claims. After six weeks in the 
dreary waste, the men became discour- 
aged and returned. The general opinion 
in Duluth and among iron men was that 
the Vermilion Range was an “ exploded 
bubble.” ‘All the iron ore is on the 
south side of the lake,” they said. No 
one dared to defy the popular clamor 
except Stuntz and Stone, whose persist- 
ence finally persuaded Tower to make a 
second attempt, and he began to build 
a railroad from Two Harbors back to the 
iron lands. 


CHARLEMAGNE TOWER’S RAILROAD 


The work was more expensive than 
Tower had expected. Every mile cost 
a small fortune. By the time it was 
half finished he had signed checks for a 
million dollars. The second half of the 
line cost a second million, and the task 
was only half done. Before ore could 
be shipped the mines had to be opened 
up and machinery and rolling stock pur- 
chased. Neither Stone nor Lee had any 
property. Every bill had to be paid by 
Tower. 

For four years he sank his millions 
in a northern wilderness which he had 
never seen to find iron which was gen- 
erally believed to exist only in the brain 
of “that rainbow-chaser, Stone.” Then 
came the stringency of 1884, when more 
than a hundred banks collapsed and 
alarmed all investors. ‘Tower had spent 
three and a half millions, and had little 
more than a million left; yet Stone said, 
“We must have half a million more.” 

Tower reproached Stone bitterly. 
“You have ruined me,” he said. 

Stone had only one more card to play. 
If it failed, their railroad would be- 
come a streak of rust and their mines 
wolf-dens. He appealed to the Minne- 
sota Legislature for help. 

“Give us the Duluth and Winnipeg 
land grant, which has been forfeited,” 
he said, “and we can finish our under- 
taking.” 

The lawmakers received his request 
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with indifference or hostility, but Stone 
persevered until a few were persuaded to 
assist him. When the proposition came 
fairly before the House, there was a long 
and strongly contested debate. One op- 
ponent spoke for five hours without inter- 
mission. On both sides there were tricks 
of the lobby. At three o’clock in the 
morning a vote was taken, and the bill 
was passed. 

This success persuaded Tower to play 
out the desperate game. He sacrificed 
his gilt-edged securities, and threw half 
a million more into the Minnesota sink- 
hole. Ina few months the first ore-train 
wriggled down the crooked track to the 
dock at Two Harbors. The ore was 
high-grade, and easily mined. Stone’s 
golden dream was coming true. For 
two years the mines were operated with 
great profit, attracting the attention of 
John D. Rockefeller, H. H. Porter, of 
Chicago, and others. An offer was made 
to Mr. Tower of eight million dollars, 
exactly twice what he had invested. He 
accepted the offer, giving Mr. Stone four 
hundred thousand as his share in the 
profits. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the 
Tower fortune, now controlled by 
Charlemagne Tower’s son and name- 
sake, formerly American ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, and at present holding 
the same post at Berlin. Thus, too, the 
vast wealth of the Vermilion Range was 
given to the nation, the total output 
up to the present year having amounted 
to over eighty-five million dollars’ worth 
of ore. ‘Iwo busy little towns, Tower 
and Ely, make the wilderness cheerful ; 
while at Two Harbors are the best 
equipped ore-docks in the world. The 
property has been twice sold since 1886 
—to the Federal Steel Company, and by 
it to the United. States Steel Corpora- 
tion, both times at an advance in price. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL RANGE OF ALL 





And now comes the story of Mesaba 
there are at least five ways of spelling 
the name—the last and greatest of the 
world’s iron ranges. This range lies 
mainly in St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
north of Duluth, and farther west than 
the others. It extends over a huge tract 
at least twice as large as the State of 
Rhode Island. 
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A few years before the Civil War a 
hardy woodsman named Lewis H. Mer- 
ritt emigrated from Chautauqua County, 
New York, to Duluth, with his wife and 
family of four small boys. When the 
“fool’s gold” excitement began, he was 
one of those who followed the yellow 
will-o’-the-wisp through the northern 
wilderness. He found no gold; but he 
brought home a small paper parcel of 
red iron ore, and showed it to his sons, 
now in their teens. He taught them its 
value, and told them of a new unexplored 
range which in his opinion was a store- 
house of mineral wealth. 

Soon afterward, the four brothers, 
Leonidas, Alfred, Andrus, and Cassius, 
plunged into the forest and became ex- 
pert and daring woodsmen. To and fro 
in the whole north region they ventured, 
until they became the Leatherstockings of 
Minnesota. Although their abilities fit- 
ted them for woodcraft and not for 
business, within twenty years. their 
knowledge of timber lands made them 
fairly wealthy men. As soon as they 
had accumulated sufficient capital they 
withdrew from the timber business, and 
in 1885 located their first iron mine. 

Three other Merritts, their nephews, 
joined them, and for several years the 
Merritt brothers, as the seven were 
usually called, traveled up and down the 
entire length of the Mesaba range, until 
it was thoroughly surveyed, cross- 
sectioned, and mapped. All supplies had 
to be carried from eighty to a hundred 
and fifty miles upon their backs. In so 
dense a wilderness horses would have 
been useless. If hardships be the price 
of success, the Merritts paid it in full. 
Many a time their hunger-belts were 
pulled to the last hole. 

But more obstructive than the opposi- 
tion of trees, swamps, and rivers, was the 
influence of the coterie at Duluth who 
cried: ‘“‘ Absurd! Impossible! What do 
these Merritt farmers know about min- 
eral deposits? One lesson in geology 
would teach them that there can be no 
iron on the Mesaba.° Beware of the 
Merritts! They are trying to dupe the 
public into buying worthless stock.” 

Duluth listened to the ‘ knockers,” 
and when the Merritts began to build a 
railroad they could not obtain permis- 
sion to make Duluth their lake termi- 
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nus. The nearest existing line ran be- 
tween Duluth and Winnipeg, fifty miles 
distant from the Mesaba. Lon Merritt 
succeeded in making a traffic contract 
with this railroad, and in two years the 
Merritt line was built to connect with it. 

How the Merritts managed to build 
that fifty-mile ore railroad is still a 
Minnesota mystery. But by sacrificing 
every dollar’s worth of property in their 
possession, by selling shares in the enter- 
prise to a few friends, and by the most 
heroic persistence, they succeeded. Ore 
docks were built on the lake front at 
Allouez, mines were opened, rolling- 
stock was purchased, and in 1892 their 
first trainload was hauled out and sold. 
The Merritts were at this time out of 
debt, and the majority owners of a prop- 
erty worth many millions. 

Then came the financial smash of 
1893. The Merritts had launched out 
too freely, and went down with the wreck- 
age of that disastrous year. John D. 
Rockefeller acquired the property, and 
he, together with James J. Hill, who 
soon afterward built a competing line, 
developed the Mesaba Range by a large 
investment of capital. It is generally be- 
lieved in Duluth that Rockefeller paid 
too much for his ore holdings, with the 
exception of what he took from the 
Merritts. One speculator bought a tract 
of land for fifty thousand dollars, and in 
a few days turned it over to a Rocke- 
feller agent for eight hundred thousand. 


THE TREASURE-PITS OF THE MESABA 


A Mesaba iron mine is one of the 
world’s wonders. The ore is not buried 
deep in the earth, but lies just underneath 
the surface in heaps and hills, as 
though a tribe of friendly gnomes had 
mined it. There are no sunken shafts, 
no sunless caverns and subways, no bur- 
rowing miners turning their tireless drills 
by the light of a flaring torch. A Mesaba 
mine is as open to the daylight as a brick- 
yard. Some, with terraced sides, re- 
semble vast amphitheaters; others, wide 
and shallow, are not unlike the switching- 
yard of a railroad; and a few suggest 
extinct volcanoes, which in their last 
gasp had exploded and torn open their 
red sides. 

In some places the ore is barely hidden 
by a foot of loose soil, but usually about 
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fifty feet of earth covers the food for 
which four hundred furnaces are always 
hungry. One body of ore is two and a 
half miles long, half a mile wide, and 
from one hundred to four hundred feet 
thick. The thickest mass is four hun- 
dred and forty feet through, dwarfing 
the tallest of our skyscrapers. There are 
five of these immense treasure-pits whose 
total product is eighteen million dollars’ 
worth of ore each year. 

The Mesaba ore is not hard and rock- 
like. Instead of blasting it loose, as is 
done in other iron ranges, the Mesaba 
‘miner ” is merely a man who operates a 
steam-shovel. Eight workmen can 
handle one shovel, and under favorable 
conditions they can load more ore in one 
hour than five hundred delving miners 
can bring up in a day from the average 
rock mine. At every swing of the steam- 
shovel’s powerful arm, five tons of ore 
drop into a big steel car. The arm swings 
twice a minute. In five minutes the car 
is heaped and another is pushed into its 
place. When twenty cars are full, the 
ponderous hundred-and-thirty-ton en- 
gine pulls them out of the mine, and 
eighty miles through the dense forest to 
Lake Superior. From the high trestle- 
work of an ore-dock the ore is dropped 
quickly into large bins, and the empty 
train returns to the mine for another 
thousand-ton load. Such is “mining” 
on the Mesaba. 

Until eleven years ago, there was not 
an iron mine in the world that had pro- 
duced haif a million tons in a single year. 
To-day there are fifteen mines on Lake 
Superior that produce from one to three 
times as much. The Oriskany Mine, in 
Virginia, was thought to be a record- 
breaker when its output was a thousand 
tons a day; but a Mesaba mine will turn 
out fifteen thousand tons a day for weeks 
together. Seventy steam-shovels are now 
tearing at the earth and ore of the 
Mesaba, and new records will probably 
be made before these words are printed. 

The cost of mining has been beaten 
down to as little as twelve cents a ton—a 
minimum unimaginable even among the 
underpaid miners of Greece or Spain. 


ONE SIXTH OF THE WORLD’S ORE.SUPPLY 


At first the Mesaba ore made trouble 
in the furnaces. Being so fine, it caked 
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and exploded, or went up like smoke. 
But furnaces were soon built in a way 
to prevent these mishaps, and to-day more 
than half of the steel made in Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Wheeling, and Joliet, is 
made from Mesaba ore. ‘Thirteen mil- 
lion tons come down the Great Lakes 
every year from the deposits that the 
Merritt boys discovered—one third of all 
the iron ore mined in the United States, 
and one sixth of all mined in the world. 
Young as the range is, it has already 
added more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars to the wealth of the nation. 

In the busy summer season more than 
seven thousand men, principally Finns 
and Italians, are employed in the mines 
of the Mesaba alone. Three little towns 
—Hibbing, Virginia, and Evelyth—have 
sprung up in hothouse haste. Hibbing, 
the largest, has a population of six thou- 
sand, and boasts a department store, 
three banks, two newspapers, electric 
lights, and a hotel with six-course din- 
ners and menus printed daily. More won- 
derful still, it has a theater which can 
seat twelve hundred—a palace of pleas- 
ure which is “ a dream of sparkling lights 
and mellow tints charmingly blended,” 
to quote a proud editorial from the 
Mesaba Ore. A dozen mines, including 
the Burt and the Mahoning, are within 
walking distance of the depot, and the 
Stevenson is seven miles distant. 

There is no industry on the Mesaba ex- 
cept mining. The wooded wilderness en- 
circles every town and mining village, 
and at night the howl of the wolf is 
heard as he slinks across the railroad 
track or starts at the light in a log-cabin 
window. 

“[T shot a bear here last January,” 
says my driver as we approach the 
Stevenson Mine. 

Here and there, among the mines, are 
drilling parties, hunting for new loca- 
tions or measuring ore-bodies that are 
about to be sold. About two hundred 
and fifty drills are now in operation on 
the Mesaba. This one item of drilling 
illustrates how elaborate and costly the 
mechanism of the iron and steel business 
has become—how far removed from the 
cheap and simple days of Ethan Allen. 
A common “churn”’ drill costs usually 
about fifteen hundred dollars, and a dia- 
mond drill is worth from twenty-five 
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hundred to four thousand. Three men 
are required to a drill, wages ranging 
from two to four dollars a day. Thus 
the cost of one first-ciass drill is almost 
equal to the total capital of the Lynn 
iron-works in 1645, and eighty times 
greater than the price paid by Richard 
Leader, its manager, for a slitting-mill. 

The discovery of Lake Superior ore 
has changed the industrial map of the 
United States. It has opened up a new 
territory as large as France. It has 
shifted the center of the iron and steel 
trade from the Ohio River to the Great 
‘Lakes. It has built up eight railroads, 
more than a dozen busy towns, and the 
largest commercial fleet in the world. It 
feeds our furnaces with the best and the 
cheapest ore, and does more than any 
other one factor to give America the 
supremacy in iron and steel. All this in 
less than fifty years! 


CARRYING ORE DOWN THE LAKES 

The old captain who brought down 
the first cargo of ore from Marquette 
to Lake Erie in 1853 is still hale and 
hearty, and may be seen any fine after- 
noon on the streets of Ashtabula. Until 
1861 very little ore was carried down the 
lakes. ‘The largest vessels in the trade 
were four-hundred-ton schooners, and 
the freight charge was three dollars a 
ton, nearly four times more than the 
present rate. About that time a captain 
named Winslow made himself ridiculous 
among his mates by saying: 

“There are men now alive who will 
live to see the day when these wooden 
sailing vessels will be replaced by steam- 
boats made of iron and steel.” 

Twenty-five years ago steamers began 
to replace sailing vessels, and ten years 
afterward came the first steel ore-ships. 
At first the latter were disastrous failures. 
Two of them came apart in a storm, just 
as the builders of wooden ships had 
prophesied. But the steel-men_perse- 
vered, found out how to strengthen them, 
and gradually drove the wooden ships off 
the water. The cigar-shaped ‘“ whale- 
back” was introduced into the ore- 
carrying trade by John D. Rockefeller, 
who owned a fleet of seventy ore-ships in 
1890. To-day the “ whaleback”’ is out 
of date, as its hatches are too narrow for 
the unloading machinery. 
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At present the average large steel ore- 
boat carries seven thousand tons or more, 
at a speed of twelve miles an hour. She 
is manned by a crew of twenty-four, most 
of whom receive more than was paid to a 
captain fifty years ago. The captain’s 
salary is nineteen hundred and eighty 
dollars. Two years ago a Duluth com- 
pany built the immense ore-steamer 
Augustus B. Wolvin, carrying twelve 
thousand five hundred tons and having 
thirty-two hatches. For swift loading 
and unloading, this remarkable vessel has 
never been equaled. Its records are in- 
credible in Europe and startling to the 
steamship men of the United States. For 
instance, a load of ten thousand two 
hundred and forty-five tons of ore was 
placed on board her in ninety minutes, 
and unloaded to the last pound in four | 
and a half hours. Forty years ago a 
load of five hundred tons was put aboard, 
by a crowd of men with shovels and 
wheelbarrows, in not less than three days. 
To-day the Wolvin takes on five hundred 
tons in five minutes, and unloads it in 
fifteen. 

The Wolvin has set a new standard 
for ore-ships, to which the United States 
Steel Corporation has been obliged to 
conform. Last year, feeling that its ore- 
fleet was dwarfed by this great independ- 
ent vessel, the Steel Trust launched four 
new boats, each nine feet longer than the 
Wolvin, and built on similar lines. These 
gigantic boats represent an outlay of 
seventeen hundred thousand dollars 
apiece, and will carry eight hundred 
thousand tons of ore down the lakes in 
a single season—enough to keep an 
old-time furnace busy for four hundred 
years. 

The famous Suez Canal, the highway 
between Europe and the East, has only 
one-third the freight tonnage of our 
young “Soo” canal, which connects 
Minnesota with Pennsylvania and New 
York; and two thirds of the traffic 
through the “Soo” is the carrying of 
iron ore. To put the total tonnage into 
figures is to be unintelligible. Who can 
realize the magnitude of three hundred 
million tons—the output of the Lake 
Superior mines in less than fifty years? 
Could even the ‘“ rainbow-chasers ”— 
Philo M. Everett, George C. Stone, and 
Lon Merritt—have foreseen that their 
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pioneering would lead the way literally 
to a billion-dollar wilderness? 


THE BUILDING OF A GREAT ORE-PORT 


This imposing ore-fleet of four hun- 
dred vessels also calls for new harbors, 
new docks, new railroads. At the load- 
ing end there are now seven excellent 
harbors, with more than six miles of 
docks. At the unloading end, there are 
three ore-harbors on Lake Michigan and 
nine on Lake Erie. Conneaut, the port 
built up by Mr. Carnegie, and now be- 
longing entirely to the Steel ‘Trust, won 
the leadership in 1904 for the first time 
from Cleveland and Ashtabula. None 
of the ports, however, received as much 
as in 1902, which was the year of greatest 
production in all lines of the industry. 

Less than six years ago Mr. Carnegie 
stuck a pin in the map of Ohio, and said: 

“We will build a harbor of our own 
here, as the point where our ore-ships 
and our ore-railroad meet.” The spot 
indicated by the pin was no more than a 
swampy village. ‘To-day it is the fore- 
most harbor on the Great Lakes in point 
of tonnage, and in dock equipment it 
has no equal in any country. Half a day 
after an ore-steamer arrives, its cargo has 
been transferred into freight-cars and 
is trundling southward on its journey to 
Pittsburgh. Four miles of cars can be 
loaded and hauled out in one day. 

The unloading machines are the won- 
der of all visiting European engineers. 
Here you can see a fifty-ton car of coal 
picked up as if it were a box of candy 
and tipped sideways into a wide hopper, 
which conveys the coal to a vessel’s hold. 
With the guidance of four men, two 
hundred cars are emptied between sunup 
and sundown. Here you have the largest 
bridge-crane ever erected, which can pick 
up or put down anything from a coal- 
scuttle to a locomotive, at any spot within 
an area of seven and a half acres. To 
use a New York illustration, it could 
pick up an electric car at Twenty-Eighth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, and swing it 
to Thirtieth Street and Seventh Avenue 
in a few seconds. 

Here you may see the marvelous Hu- 
lett automatic unloaders, which are 
nothing less than gigantic steel arms that 
thrust themselves into a vessel’s depths 
and grasp a ten-ton handful of ore 
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apiece. Each arm has not only a hand, 
but a wrist as well. The operator, stand- 
ing on the wrist like an obstinate insect, 
goes up and down with the powerful arm, 
which he can guide in any necessary di- 
rection. The towering machine weighs 
more than an army of five thousand men, 
yet it obeys the slightest touch of its hu- 
man master’s hand as readily as if it were 
a bicycle. Six workmen and one machine 
can do the work that formerly required 
ninety shovelers. When the great hand 
of the machine is open, it covers eighteen 
feet of ore, and closes with a grip that 
is irresistible. Several times, in the holds 
of ore-vessels, the writer has seen steel 
girders that were bent and wrenched 
away by the grip of this mighty giant. 


THE RAILROADS OF THE ORE RANGES 


Of the eight railroads that earn their 
dividends by carrying Lake Superior ore, 
four are the property of the United States 
Steel Corporation. To haul the ore to 
the lake requires the use of about two 
hundred and fifty locomotives and eigh- 
teen thousand cars. ‘Those who hope to 
visit the great treasure-land of Minne- 
sota need have no fear that they will be 
obliged to make the journey sitting on 
top of a loaded coal-car or lumber-truck. 
The ore-railroads are first class in almost 
every respect. The tracks are straight 
and smooth, laid with ninety-pound rails. 
If it were not for the groups of miners 
and lumbermen, dressed picturesquely in 
gay blanket coats, fur caps, leggings, and 
shoepacks, and for a general spirit of un- 
conventionality and good-fellowship, it 
would be easy to imagine oneself on the 
way from Boston to New York. 

One conductor of a Duluth and 
Hibbing train, dissatisfied with his salary 
in this region of millions, spends his time 
between. stations selling sixty-cent sus- 
penders to the passengers. He has sold 
seven hundred pairs, he says, as they are 
the most wonderful, non-button  sus- 
penders the world has ever seen. An- 
other conductor lends fifteen dollars to a 
passenger who has forgotten to call for 
his pay-envelope. At one station a 
drunken recruiting sergeant, with a 
“kick me” sign on his back, is being 
ping-ponged from one group of hilarious 
miners to another. Such little events 
serve to remind the traveler that he is far 
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from Massachusetts; but so far as the 
luxurious chair-car and the smooth road- 
bed are concerned, there is no difference 
between the train that runs up to the 
Mesaba and the one that winds along the 
Hudson. 

Ore-railroads are found to be highly 
profitable. They carry no _ perishable 
freight, need no expensive depots or ter- 
minals, carry a slight burden of taxation, 
and cost comparatively little to build. 
The main drawback is in having a busy 
season of only seven months. The first 
cre-line—between Catasauqua and Fo- 
gelsville, in  Pennsylvania—built by 
David Thomas fifty years ago, has paid 
dividends without missing a year since 
its first train was run. Since the dis- 
covery of the surface mines of the 
Mesaba, the problem of rapid mining has 
become largely a matter of railroading. 
As James J. Hill said, ‘the question of 
ore production has now become a ques- 
tion of the proper switching of trains.” 
This remarkable statement is true of 
American iron mines only, and would be 
entirely incomprehensible to an untrav- 
eled mine-owner in Sweden or Spain. 


MILLIONS MADE FROM IRON ORE 


lor ten years the “ore pool” has 
averted the evils of competition and 
fixed prices to its own satisfaction. Two 
years ago Alabama lowered prices and 
demoralized the trust; but last year, 
by means of “ informal conferences,” the 
cre men came to a fairly general agree- 
ment as to prices and amount of out- 
put. The grading of ore has been done 
for the last two years by chemical ex- 
perts, who analyze the samples and fix 
values to the one-hundredth part of a 
cent. Cleveland is the nerve-center from 
which the independent mines and ore- 
fleets are managed ; and if it were not for 
its inconvenient harbor, it would easily 
be the first of the ore-ports. 

Three consecutive groups of million- 
aires have been created by the natural 
wealth of the Lake Superior wilderness. 
First came the fur-traders, who scattered 
their trading-posts along the lake shore 
and laid the foundation of great fortunes 
by trafficking with the Indians. It is an 
interesting fact that John Jacob Astor 
established trading-posts in the Lake 
Superior ore regions as long ago as 1816. 
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He had his headquarters at La Pointe, 
and was protected by a fort at Fond du 
Lac. Had he obtained possession of the 
region through which he traded, he 
would have bequeathed to his descend- 
ants a far more valuable property than 
that which they possess to-day, even 
though the latter may be the most coveted 
and costly real estate in the United 
States. 

Next came the lumbermen, who made 
millions out of the Lake Superior forests. 
The iron ore, in fact, may be called a by- 
product of the exhausted timber lands. 
When ore was found, part of the land 
belonged to the State, part to the public 
school fund, and part to lumbermen. 
The latter were at once enriched, making 
more from the royalties on the ore than 
they had obtained from the sale of the 
timber. The average royalty is twenty- 
five cents a ton. Many lumbermen who 
had lost their fortunes suddenly became 
wealthy again. 

Tales are told of worthless old deeds 
and leases which were rummaged out of 
desks and found to be the titles to for- 
tune. One woman, the penniless widow 
of a Duluth lumberman, accidentally 
found an old lease in a drawer and has 
been receiving forty thousand dollars a 
year out of the ore business ever since. 
The Yawkey, Fowler, Palms, Flinn, 
Murphy, and Stephens fortunes in De- 
troit were mainly dug out of the Lake 
Superior mines. W. R. Burt, C. N. 
Nelson, and many other Michigan multi- 
millionaires, became so by the mere hold- 
ing of acres in the billion-dollar wilder- 
ness. 

The public school system of Minnesota 
has to-day more than sixteen million 
dollars in its treasury, accumulated by 
the leasing of its ore and timber lands. 
Fifteen mines are now paying a royalty 
of twenty-five cents a ton to the schools. 
Every swing of the steam-shovel’s five- 
ton bucket puts a dollar and a quarter 
into the service of education. This ar- 
rangement is not due to the astute states- 
manship of the Minnesota legislators. 
Quite the reverse. The story runs that 
away back in 1857 the school authorities, 
being in great need of money, clamored 
for a share of the public lands. 

“Certainly,” replied the Assembly- 
men. ‘ We'll give you ten sections.” 
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When the school authorities received 
the official paper, they found to their dis- 
gust that the school lands were located in 
the remote, uninhabited wilderness, in the 
extreme northeastern part of the State. 
The land was as worthless, they thought, 
as if it had been at the bottom of Lake 
Superior. For more than twenty years 
this fooling of the school authorities was 
one of the standing jokes of the Minne- 
sota politicians. Was there ever before 
a practical joke which had such a golden 
ending for its victims? 

Many a lawyer, also, laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune when the ore regions 
were discovered. There was constant 
difficulty in securing clear titles to the 
locations, and the Minnesota courts were 
overworked trying to cope with the prob- 
lem. One lawsuit—the famous Section 
Thirty case—lasted for twenty years, and 
was finally decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The contest raged 
over a small tract of ore land, three hun- 
dred and twenty acres, claimed both by 
Lon Merritt and by the Minnesota Iron 
Company. A million dollars was spent 
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in litigation before the suit was finally 
won by Merritt. 

The Lake Superior ore mines are the 
last and most wonderful of the world’s 
mineral discoveries. The experts say 
that they are practically all taken up, 
and that at the present rate of consump- 
tion their best deposits will be exhausted 
in fifty years—the Mesaba, the richest of 
them all, in less than twenty-five. But 
who can tell? ‘The same was said in 1845, 
until Philo M. Everett succeeded. It 
was said in 1882, until Stone and Tower 
opened the way to new deposits. It was 
said in 1892, until Lon Merritt uncov- 
ered the richest range of them all. 

The immense recent finds in Alabama 
and British Columbia show that there 
may yet be many new ore worlds to con- 
quer. The “ore famine,” so freely pre- 
dicted, is not likely to trouble us or our 
children. On the contrary, every sign 
indicates that our iron and steel business 
is about to enter a period of world-wide 
activity which will make the golden age 
of Carnegie seem no more than the rosy 
flush of the dawn. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Next month’s article, the third of the present series, will deal with ‘‘ The 


Rise of Andrew Carnegie.” 


It will tell of the early career of the great Scottish-American iron- 


master, of the friends who helped him, how he came to make steel, and what became of his 


thirteen original partners. 
beginnings, and of its wonderful expansion. 


It will give the inside history of the Carnegie Company, of its small 





CONSOLATION 


WE sigh for days that are no more, 
We mourn the loss of passions dead; 
We sing the threnodies of yore, 
And weep the tear of pleasures fled. 


Yet o’er the pathways of to-day 
Some lingering roses still may lean, 
And where our doleful footsteps stray 
Sweet flowers be springing, all unseen. 


Alert, the ear may catch the trill 
Of bird-song caroled in the tree, 
And voices from the air to fill 
The soul with present ecstasy. 


Above the dreaming, did we hear 
The sterner tone of duty’s call 
To sympathy with things anear 
That wait our joyance more than all— 


Soon would we breathe the purer thought 
That sets the stagnant pulse amove, 
And to our lifted hands, unsought, 
Will come the answering touch of love! 


John Troland 











THE LAST MESSAGE 


THE STORY OF 


A BRAVE 


MAN AND A COWARD 


BY E. MIRRILIES 


wo the twilight lasted, Eproth’s 
eyes were busy with the whirling 
winter landscape. Its placid monotony 
fitted his mood, for on it he could super- 
impose without hindrance the brilliant 
pictures of his fancy. Again and again, 
so actually that his lips curved in greet- 
ing, the form of the girl toward whom 
he was traveling rose before him. Now 
only her shy, flushed face and slender 
shoulders showed through a rift in the 
underbrush; now the whole delicate, 
poised body swaying toward him” from 
some bit of wind-swept road. 

He had not seen the girl since he had 
written her of his love. She would be 
at the station to meet him—he was sure 
of that. He could see her there quite 
clearly in the darkening window-pane, 
could see himself shouldering his way to- 
ward her; but from the final moment 
when he should stand before her, should 
take her hand, his imagination veered to 
lose itself in the repetition of detail. 

The moment—that crucial moment— 
was still unpictured when, with a shrug, 
he roused himself and rang for the porter 
to make up his berth. As he gathered to- 
gether his hand-bag and magazines, the 
man in the section opposite his own beck- 
oned to him, and Eproth, with a mur- 
mured word of thanks, dropped into the 
proffered seat. 

The stranger leaned forward and 
pulled his suit-cases out of the way of 
Eproth’s feet, answering the word effu- 
sively. He was a little man, over-blond 
and over-rosy, with the eager cordiality 
of manner which marks the traveling 
salesman. 

“Yes, I stay on till noon to-morrow,” 
he acknowledged to the other’s question. 
“ Bad way to spend Christmas. You go- 
ing home?” 


The stranger nodded. ‘TI always go. 
Get home in the morning. Mrs. Clark— 
my wife, you know .: 

His hand went to his watch-chain ; 
but the porter had finished, and Eproth 
rose. Through the curtains of his berth 
he could see the drummer pull out his 
watch, open it, and stare long and 
steadily at that which fitted inside its 
case. 

“And she makes a hero out of Aim!” 
he marveled. “ Well, my little girl “af 
There was satisfaction in the thought. 
She idealized him; she made him better 
than he was—no doubt of that; but after 
all she was not cheated. Always Eproth 
had loomed large in his own mind and in 
the minds of others. Always he had 
played the man; had played it, perhaps, 
a thought too consciously, but still with 
this reward—that now in the grip of a 
supreme happiness he could face his love 
unashamed, assuring himself that the girl 
had done well to trust him. 

He was still sitting on the edge of his 
berth when there came a prolonged, side- 
long shiver as if the train had shuddered ; 
then a crash, a violent propulsion for- 
ward, and utter blackness shutting in. 
Eproth was conscious of being flung from 
his place. He felt the floor of the car 
tilt beneath his feet; his hands pressed 
on the woodwork at its end. Then ragged 
earth, stone-set, opposed his further prog- 
ress, and he lay clutching at it, hud- 
dled small, while all around him, shak- 
ing the very earth to which he clung, a 
hideous grinding and girding bespoke the 
progress of the wreck. 

When the jar and movement were a 
little abated, Eproth ventured to attempt 
to rise. He sat up without difficulty, 
but when he raised his groping hands 
preparatory to finding room for stand- 
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ing, they pressed against a packed, roof- 
like mass of beams and timbers. He 
drew them along its surface, and, finding 
no break, writhed cautiously around to 
try the wall at his back. This was of 
metal—a car-wheel by its shape, the in- 
terstices laid solidly with bits of wreck- 
age. Eproth felt slowly around its whole 
circumferences. Everywhere the steel 
edge was met by timbers firm as steel. 

“Guess I’ll try the other side,” he 
commented aloud. 

As if his voice were a signal, another 
voice answered him in a clamor of shrill 


ejaculation. 
““Who’s there? Who is it?” The 
sound seemed within arm’s_ reach. 


“Who's there? Oh, my God, can’t you 
answer? Who x 

Eproth groped forward, and his out- 
spread arms met about the shoulders of 
a man. For an instant the stranger 
struggled against his hold; then he 
dropped, trembling as if from an ague. 

“What’s wrong? Are you hurt?” 
Eproth questioned. He slightly shook 
the unresponsive body. “Are you hurt, 
I say?” 

The man seemed dazed. 

“T guess not. I’m cut some. But 
we’re wrecked! We’re shut in; and if 
the thing takes fire ss 

“Cheerful!” Eproth commented. 
His own courage was the higher for an 
audience even of one. ‘“ Let’s be men 
about it, anyhow. We haven't tried to 
get out yet. Here, we'll have some light 
on the subject.” 

He drew a match from his pocket and 
struck it cautiously. As its blue flame 
sputtered up, he laughed to find that the 
high, shuddering voice belonged to 
Clark, the little, over-blond, over-rosy 
drummer—not over-rosy now, but chalk 
white in the light. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” Eproth ques- 
tioned. “ Well, this isn’t much of a way 
of spending Christmas. If we’re going 
to get free of this place 4 

He held the match out at arm’s 
length, so that it cast a faint illumina- 
tion across their prison. The space was 
perhaps ten feet long and six in width. 
At one end a man could sit erect; at the 
other, earth and wreckage pressed hard 
together. A car floor formed the roof in 
part, and by its sagging beams one could 
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guess the tons of wreckage piled above. 
The match burned at Eproth’s fingers, 
and he let it fall. 

“Td light another, 
three,” he explained. “I guess we'll 
have to feel for it. Careful, though! 
Something might jar loose.” 

One on either side, the two started 
along the walls of their prison, explor- 
ing it with halting hands. Everywhere 
a solid surface met their touch—wheels, 
rails, and timbers close-packed, so that 
scarcely a hand could slide between 
them. 

“We'll have to dig for it,” Eproth 
announced when they had twice made 
the circuit. 

He drew out his penknife and set to 
work, whistling. The ground was 
frozen and sewn thick with stones. It 
needed only an effort to show the impos- 
sibility of escape by such means, but he 
kept on, rejoicing aloud over each dis- 
placed pebble. He had been perhaps 
ten minutes at his task when Clark 
clutched at his arm. 

“Look!” he gasped. ‘“ Look!” 

Across the upper end of the chamber 
had dawned a slow flicker of light, now 
visible, now withdrawn, as if a curtain 
fluttered between the place and day. 
Watching it, the penknife dropped from 
Eproth’s grasp and his clasped hands 
pressed at his throat. 

“ Fire!” he breathed through locked 
teeth. 

At the word, the drummer flung him- 
self upon the ground, sobbing with the 
abandon of a child. Eproth tugged at 
his shoulder. 

“Get up!” he shouted. ‘“ Get up, I 
tell you! We've got to find a way out 
now!” 

But this time the collapse was com- 
plete. The man was limp in his grasp, 
and would only raise his head from time 
to time to watch the telltale light. 
Eproth left him after a moment. There 
was no time for caution now. Desper- 
ately he flung his strength against walls 
and roof. Not a tremor in the close-set 
frame of wood and steel rewarded him. 
Again and again he made the round, and 
all the while the light within the place 
grew steadily from dim to bright. No 
noise accompanied the chamge. ‘There 
was something uncanny in the quietness 


but I’ve only 








of its growth. The sobbing breath of 
the drummer was the only sound audible. 
Eproth drew farther away from him in 
utter scorn. 

“You might die like a man,” he urged 
savagely. ‘It’s no worse for you than 
for me.” 

Clark stirred a little. They could see 
each other’s faces now, and he looked 
up. 
“ But to burn!” he muttered. ‘“ And 
my wife ™ 

“She’d be proud of you!” cried 
Eproth brutally. It hurt intolerably, 
this renewed thought of the girl. “See 
here, how old are you?” 

“ How old? Thirty.” 

“ Thirty! I’m thirty-three. And you 
are married. She’s carried your name, 
and borne a child to you, while I—oh, 
I’m not going to end up here!” 

He seized the open knife and struck 
it deep into the earth. The blade 
snapped under his hand, and he flung 
the haft from him with a sort of laugh. 

“Hold hard now! No good in that!” 
he admonished himself. “ But if I could 
even let her know I played the man 

The chamber had become as bright as 
day. At its narrower western end every 
chink and cranny gave forth a light like 
sunshine, and a heavy, rushing sound 
like the noise of a strong wind filled the 
place. Clark had drawn himself to a 
sitting posture, his head upon his knees, 
both hands shutting out the light; but 
for Eproth action was imperative. He 
crawled to the wider end of the trap, 
seeking not egress so much as the relief 
of movement. Wherever a shadow sug- 
gested opening, wherever a_ timber 
slanted as if force might drive it back, 
he tried his strength. 

When at last his hand slipped between 
two rails, to find a freer space beyond 
them, his breath drew in with a joy like 
the joy of rescue. He wrenched his 
arm free and placed his face at the 
opening. Far down, a sheer drop to its 
surface, the stars glittered dizzily in 
“running water. More than this he could 
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was opportunity. God _ willing—the 
phrase came reverently in his peril— 
God willing, she should have one final 
message from him; she should hold her 
hero-worship to the end. 

He drew out his flask. and emptied it, 
tapping it gently on the ground till it 
was quite dry. Then, on a blank leaf 
of his note-book, he set about the com- 
position of his letter. The superscrip- 
tion was easy: ‘‘ Whoever finds this, for- 
ward it to Alice M. Howard, Rocca 


City, Pennsylvania.” He hesitated a 
moment before adding: ‘“‘ For the love 
of God.” 


But for the letter itself! ‘‘ My dear 
Alice ’’—no, he had written her so for 
years. “Dear girl’”—but that was 
commonplace; this must be supreme, 
must embody the whole circumference 
of their love. He was a long time at 
the work, and when it was finished read 
over what he had written, only half 
content. 

“ Beloved ”—that had been his final 
choice—‘“‘ this is the last time I shall 
call you so. I shall think it to the end. 
There has been a wreck, and we are 
trapped under the ruins. The fire is 
coming toward us. Only God—the 
God who must comfort you, sweetheart 
—can save us from a horrible death. 
There is another man in the trap, but 
he, poor fellow, is crazed with fear, and 
can only moan and call upon his wife 
and babble of the torture that is be- 
fore us. I keep silence, for death by 
fire means only death from you. I shall 
think of you to the end, I shall love you 
to the end, and by that fact I claim 
you. No other man can come into your 
life, for no other man can ever prove 
his love as I have proved it. Remem- 
ber me, Alice! From death itself I call 
to you. From death itself I thank you 
and bless you, dear, for all you have been 
to me.” 

He read the last sentence several 
times, ill-satisfied. When finally he had 
folded his letter in narrow creases and 
dropped it through the neck of the bot- 





not see, nor could he stir for even an «tle, he looked across to his companion. 


inch the rails which limited his view. 

He had just made sure of this latter 
fact when,the use of the opening dawned 
upon hifIt was not escape—from that 
he was as far as ever~but at least it 


After all, the coward had a wife. He 
thrust note-book and pencil toward the 
other at the length of an outstretched 
arm. 

“ Here, if you want to send any mes- 








THE LAST MESSAGE 


sage. I have found a place where I can 
drop it-through. Quick, though.” 

Clark looked at him dully, but when 
he had grasped the meaning of the words 
he seized the proffered pencil with fever- 
ish eagerness. Eproth noticed that he 
wrote fast, only pausing once or twice 
to dash his hand across his eyes. When 
the sheet was full he passed it back un- 
folded, and buried his face upon his 
knees. 

Eproth tore the written page from the 
book. His eyes dropped to the heading, 
“My dear wife.” If after all he had 
used the chance to torture her 

He glanced across at the writer. The 
man was oblivious, wrapped in his own 





suffering. Deliberately Eproth raised 
the paper. As his eyes caught the first 


sentence he started, and again looked 
hurriedly at his companion, but he did 
not cease to read. 

“There has been a wreck, but I am 
not hurt”—that was the beginning. 
“ Another man and I are shut under 
some of the cars. I write you this in 
case I don’t get out. You'll find my 
life insurance papers in my trunk. Ster- 
rett will see about your getting the 
money. Write to J. J. Cooms at the com- 
pany’s address, and he will do something 
about damages. I made him promise 
when the boy came. I leave everything 
to you, and make you executrix and 
guardian for the boy. This will do for 
a will if there is any trouble. God 
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knows I wish there was more, but Ster- 
rett will help you look after it. And, 
Annie, if he should come to feel to you 
the way he did before we married, 
and if you could be in any way happy, 
don’t let me stand in the way. He’d be 
good to you, and I want you shouldn’t 
have a struggle to bring Harry up. I’d 
never let trouble come near you if it 
hadn’t been for this. Take it as easy as 
you can. God’s not going to keep us 
apart after just the few years of this 
life are over. Hold to that. And don’t 
think I suffered any. If death comes, it 
will be the cars falling, and we shall never 
even know what it was. Remember that 
I’m not hurt and I’m not afraid. 

There was a line below, a line of 
blessing and invocation. Eproth cov- 
ered it with his hand as he folded the 
paper. He hesitated a moment when 
the folding was done; then he drew 
his own letter out of the bottle and 
placed the drummer’s there in its stead. 
It fell open as he shook it out and he 
saw the words, “No other man can 
come into your life,” and above them, “a 
horrible death.” 

Very carefully Eproth screwed the 
top on the flask and pushed it through 
the aperture. He watched till by the 
widening rings upon the water he was 
sure that it had struck. Then he crawled 
back to Clark’s side. 

“It’s safe out. And the 
won't be long!” he said. 


waiting 


SHOULD WE FORGET 


I wonpDeER if the sky would be so blue 
Or grass so kindly green as ’twas of old; 
Or would there be such freshness in the dew 
When purple mornings blossom into gold; 


I wonder would the sudden song of birds, 

Thrilling the storm-hushed bowers dripping wet 
After a June shower, be as idle words, 

Should we forget! 


I wonder should we feel the charm of night, 
Divinely lonesome with the glow of moons; 

Or should we prize the intermittent light 
Burning the zenith with its transient noons; 


I wonder if the twilight would avail 
To charm us as of old when suns had set, 
If all these many dream-sweet days should fail, 


And we forget. 
John G. Nethardt 

















JOHN BIGELOW AT EIGHTY-EIGHT 


BY CLIFFORD SMYTH 


THE VETERAN AMERICAN JOURNALIST AND DIPLOMAT WHO, 


THOUGH LONG PAST HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR, HAS TAKEN A LEAD- 


ING PART 


IN ORGANIZING THE GREAT NEW YORK PUBLIC 


LIBRARY, OF WHOSE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HE IS PRESIDENT 


Riga November, when John Bigelow 
celebrated his eighty-eighth anni- 
versary, it was as the “ first gentleman of 
New York” that the press of the American 
metropolis greeted him. ‘The title was 
happily chosen. ‘The life of dignified 
retirement, occupied in scholarly or 
benevolent pursuits, that this former 
minister to the court of Napoleon III 
has led during the past twenty years 
makes the oft misused term “ gentleman ” 
appropriate in its fullest sense. 

Amid the eager pursuit of wealth, 
pleasure, or power that is to most Ameri- 
cans the sole object of life, we seldom 
find this type of the public man—one 
who. voluntarily retires from the activi- 
ties that brought him gain and fame, 
and becomes instead the quiet littérateur, 
philanthropist, and gentleman of leisure. 
It would be misleading, however, in the 
case of John Bigelow, to suppose that 
retirement implies a life of inactivity. 
At eighty-eight, indeed, one might well 
feel entitled to a rest from work; but 
Mr.  Bigelow’s last book, published 
within the year, is a glorification of la- 
bor for the sake of labor—‘‘ The Useful 
Life a Crown to the Simple Life.” It 
is in this attitude that one comes nearest 
to touching the secret of this young-old 
man’s strength and joyousness in the art 
of living. 

“That which gives the fullest satis- 
faction of life,” he declares, in the vol- 
ume that sums up the impressions of his 
long career, ‘lies in work. The end 
may prove unsatisfactory, even if at- 
tained; but whether attained or not, 
some of the good of work is realized in 


the very doing of it. In the joy of la- 
bor one is unconsciously entering into 
the joy of his Lord.” 

Such is the stirring outlook on life 
taken by this nonagenarian; and it is 
the view, one finds, that has dominated 
and harmonized the different phases. of 
his life. 

Mr. Bigelow gave up the practise of 
law, for which he was educated, early 
in life and became a writer for the press. 
Although his subsequent career has been 
essentially that of a diplomat and states- 
man, it has been marked by the habits 
and methods of the journalist—the man 
who relies on the power of the printed 
page to gain his ends. When he entered 
public life, the political questions that 
culminated in the Civil War were press- 
ing to the front; and his first contribu- 
tions to the great controversy were con- 
tained in a series of articles on “ Consti- 
tutional Reform.” 

At the same time he received his first 
appointment as a public official, the po- 
sition of prison inspector for New York 
State—a sufficiently unresponsive rdle, 
apparently, for a young man to take as 
his starting-point. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the annual reports issued dur- 
ing his incumbency of the office, Mr. 
Bigelow found in it an opportunity to 
make a practical test of one of his guid- 
ing principles—his belief in the efficacy 
of labor as a means to spiritual better- 
ment. It was largely through his ef- 
forts that Sing Sing prison became more 
of a reformatory, while it ceased to be 
a burden to the State. Its earnings in 
the last year of his control were within 
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a few hundred dollars of defraying its 
entire expenses. 

It was due to Mr. Bigelow’s effective 
and zealous support of Martin Van Bu- 
ren, Presidential candidate of the so- 
called Free-Soil Democracy, that he re- 
ceived an invitation from William Cul- 
len Bryant to take a partner’s interest in 
the New York Evening Post. Sixty 
years ago American journalism was 0c- 
cupied in the propagation of opinion. It 
was the editorial, not the news article, 
that commanded the attention of the 
public. Those were days when the dis- 
cussion of political platforms assumed 
an importance that involved the very 
existence of the republic, and when the 
pamphleteer with a new theory of gov- 
ernment was always sure of a hearing. 
Into this inspiriting kind of journalism, 
offering a theater of action so well suited 
to his tastes as a reformer, Mr. Bigelow 
entered with his accustomed earnestness. 

Slavery was then a question of most 
vital moment. Sixteen years before, it 
had been abolished in Jamaica, and the 
new editor of the Post made a trip to 
the West Indian island in order to study 
on the ground the conditions resulting 
from enfranchisement. Later he passed 
part of a winter in Hayti to learn how 
a republic of negroes was solving the 
question of self-government. As a cor- 
roboration of his opinions his inquiries 
were not altogether reassuring. The 
state of affairs in Jamaica was deplor- 
able enough, although, to Mr. Bigelow’s 
mind, this was not due to the enfran- 
chisement of the slaves; while of Hayti 
there was not much to record beyond a 
collection of something like a hundred 
popular sayings and proverbs which this 
industrious journalist found to be the 
peculiar product of the island, and 
which he published years afterward in 
a quaint little volume. 

It was under the management of 
Messrs. Bigelow and Bryant that the 
Evening Post became a newspaper with 
a commanding influence throughout the 
country. Its opinions were shared by the 
great majority of the nation, while its an- 
nual income rose from ten thousand dol- 
lars to seventy thousand—a_ splendid 
showing for those early days of jour- 
nalism. As a factor in the great impend- 
ing struggle between the North and the 

ve 
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South it took a leading part. Indeed, 
its two editors were held responsible by 
many for the ominous direction in which 
popular opinion was hastening. 

It was during the Lincoln campaign 
that this relation of the Post to the ap- 
proaching crisis was most plainly dis- 
cernible. Samuel J. Tilden—ever the 
warm personal friend of Mr. Bigelow, 
although at that time of a different politi- 
cal faith—bitterly opposed Lincoln’s 
election, and expostulated with the edi- 
tors for the course their paper was ta- 
king. It is said that after a heated ar- 
gument in the Post editorial rooms, a 
few days before the close of the Presi- 
dential contest, he declared: 

‘““T would not have the responsibility 
of William Cullen Bryant and John 
Bigelow for all the wealth in the Sub- 
Treasury. If you have your way, civil 
war will divide the country, and you will 
see blood running like water in the streets 
of this city!” 

With the outbreak of 
War, the .need for the 


Civil 
care- 


the 
most 


ful and patriotic diplomacy in the 
conduct of the American missions in 
Europe was apparent. Foreign _ in- 


fringement of the rules of neutrality 
might have imperiled the Union cause, 
and there was constant menace in 
the fact that some of the European gov- 
ernments were strongly inclined to fa- 
vor the Confederacy. Never before or 
since, probably, has so much depended 
on the tact and ability of our foreign 
representatives. 

One of President Lincoln’s first acts 
was the selection of Mr. Bigelow to take 
the Paris consulate, from which he was 
subsequently transferred to the post of 
minister to France. In the light of sub- 
sequent events the choice was an ad- 
mirable one. Arrived in France, the 
new representative found Napoleon III 
in friendly communication with the 
emissaries of the Confederacy, while 
among the French people generally there 
was an altogether wrong estimate of the 
situation on the other side of the At- 
lantic. An educational campaign was 
needed to correct the popular misappre- 
hension and ceaseless vigilance and di- 
plomacy to face the political danger. 
Following his journalistic instincts, Mr. 
Bigelow published “Les Etats Unis 
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d’Amérique en 1863,” a work that did 
much to discourage French officialdom’s 
zeal for the dismemberment of the Union. 
It also had an indirect but undoubted 
influence in shaping the events that led 
to the overthrow of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty and to the establishment of the 
present republican régime in France. 

There was more to be done, however, 
than could be accomplished by the pub- 
lication of a book. Not long after he be- 
came minister, Mr. Bigelow discovered 
that four iron steamers under construc- 
tion in French shipyards, ostensibly de- 
signed for packet service between San 
Francisco, China, and Japan, were really 
cruisers for the Confederate navy. 
When armed and equipped, these ves- 
sels promised to be more formidable than 
any war-ships then flying the United 
States flag. Should they reach the 
American coast, such cities as New York 
would be in grave danger. Yet, with 
court influences secretly favoring the 
Confederacy, it was difficult to avert the 
impending catastrophe through ordinary 
diplomatic channels. 

Again Mr. Bigelow resorted to jour- 
nalism. After one attempt, which was 
frustrated by the suppression of an anti- 
governmental newspaper, he succeeded 
in securing the publication of an article 
denouncing the building of the suspected 
steamers. The result was that the gov- 
ernment became alarmed, and three of 
the ships were sold to foreign powers, 
only the fourth falling into the hands of 
the Confederates. This vessel, the Stone- 
wall, owing to various delays that Mr. 
Bigelow succeeded in causing, did not 
reach the United States until peace had 
been concluded. 

Another lasting service rendered by 
Mr. Bigelow before resigning his post 
was his successful conduct of the nego- 
tiations resulting in the expulsion of the 
French imperial army from Mexico. In 
regard to his entire official tenure in 
Paris, it is noteworthy that in spite of 
the emperor’s more or less hostile atti- 
tude to this country, and the effectiveness 
with which Mr. Bigelow thwarted the 
unfriendly designs of the French gov- 
ernment, he was never anything but a 
persona grata at the imperial court. 

Mr. Bigelow did not return to active 
journalism after leaving France. Aside 
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from two years’ service as secretary of 
state at Albany, he has since been occu- 
pied almost entirely in literary pursuits. 
Much of his work has been autobio- 
graphical, but he has also written lives 
of his old associates, William Cullen 
Bryant and Samuel J. Tilden; he has 
edited the writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and has published some careful 
studies of the theological teachings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Twenty-years 
ago he was.sent to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce to investigate the canal that M. de 
Lesseps was constructing. The result of 
this mission is contained in a report 
which gives a complete analysis of the 
conditions surrounding the greatest of 
modern engineering problems. 

Next to his services as a diplomat, the 
best monument to John Bigelow’s mem- 
ory will be the work he has done during 
the last twelve years in bringing about 
the consolidation of interests that has 
created the New York Public Library. 
As one of Tilden’s trustees, he succeeded, 
through a tactful compromise, in saving 
a portion of the millions that his life- 
long friend had intended to devote to the 
library; and it was largely due to his 
suggestive appeals through the press that 
the city was finally induced to give the 
noble building now nearing completion 
in Bryant Park. Ever since its forma- 
tion, Mr. Bigelow has been the executive 
head of the library, and has specially di- 
rected his energies to enlarging its prac- 
tical usefulness. At the ceremonies at- 
tending the laying of the cornerstone of 
its future headquarters, he was able to 
announce : 

“ Before an anniversary of to-day can 
arrive, no one residing within the settled 
limits of this metropolis will have to 
walk or send more than half a mile, at 
the farthest, to secure and take to his or 
her home any book he or she can be 
known or supposed to want.” 

The prediction, as shown by subse- 
quent events, did not give too optimistic 
an estimate of the development of New 
York’s great library system. The value 
of that system as an educational force in 
the American metropolis is a_ lasting 
tribute to the aged diplomat whose best 
work has been done through a steadfast 
reliance on the power of the press. 

















THE AMERICAN PERIL 


BY VANCE THOMPSON 


HOW THE OLDER COUNTRIES VIEW THE RISE OF SHE UNITED 


STATES 79O.A POSITION OF COMMANDING POWER IN INTER- 


NATIONAL POLITICS AND 


NLY a few years have passed since 
the United States took a seat in the 
council where the destinies of the world 
are decided. It was a notable event at 
the time, and the cannon of Manila and 
Santiago dinned it into the Old World’s 
ears. But Europe is lethargic; it would 
have smoothed its pillow, turned on the 
other side, and slept again, had not our 
statesmen crowed so menacingly loud. 
President Roosevelt’s theory that Uncle 
Sam should be the policeman of the West- 
ern Hemisphere was in itself disquieting, 
but lesser statesmen were much more as- 
piring. In open Senate, on January 7, 
1901, Senator Lodge declared: 


The struggle with Europe has already be- 
gun, and it can end only in the commercial 
and economic supremacy of the United 
States. 


These were amazing words; if they 
meant anything they meant that the gulf 
stream of trade, which now washes the 


shores of old Europe, was to be diverted” 


to America; and that financial prepon- 
derance was to follow commerce to the 
New World. 

In England a Cassandra-voice was 
heard; W. T. Stead crying out against 
“the Americanization of the world.” 
Senator Lodge’s prophecy—or was it a 
threat?-—was echoed and _ reechoed 
through the continental press. Statesmen 
and merchants took up the question. Was 
commercial Europe to pass under the 
yoke? Was there, indeed, an American 
peril? 

The most thorough investigation was 
made by Germany. A realization of the 
peril crept to her through multiple con- 





IN; THE TRADE OF THE 


WORLD 


sular reports from all points of the globe. 
It crept in between the black files of 
figures—a cold, dim menace of defeat. 
A similar warning was read in the won- 
derful consular reports of England and 
France; for the Old World has an ex- 
tremely effective consular service. It is 
not made up, like our own, of idle boys 
and superannuated politicians, but of 
keen scouts of industry, highly trained 
economic agents. 

Europe began to study the young na- 
tion over sea, its fertile lands and infinite 
wealth of metals and coals. Messengers 
came back, reporting that America was 
organizing its formidable power of pro- 
duction for the conquest of the economic 
world. They had seen factories, shops, 
works, regimented in compact, militant 
trusts—veritable four-square legions, 
ready to march round the civilized earth. 
They told of cotton-fields covering an 
area one-fourth as large as all France; of 
grain lying ready for export sufficient 
to submerge the European markets. 
Lastly they spoke of the men behind the 
commerce. No workingman, they de- 
clared, brings in so much as the Ameri- 
can workingman; and who can fight 
against a people where even the million- 
aires, grown old and white, refuse to leave 
the economic battlefield and take their 
ease, but fight away as lustily as penni- 
less youth? 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 

In 1900 Europe bought from the 
United States goods worth eleven hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and in return 
managed to sell to the value of four hun- 
dred and forty millions only. Since then 
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the disproportion between import and 
export has varied somewhat, but each 
year it has reached far into the hundreds 
of millions. Plainly enough, it points to 
a shifting of the trade center. European 
markets are inundated with our goods— 
our cottons and chemicals, our agricul- 
tural implements and electric apparatus, 
our cereals, meats, and tobacco, our man- 


ufactures of steel, brass, wood, and 
leather. Within the last few years 
this American tide rose in France 


from forty million dollars to one hun- 
dred millions; in Germany, from one 
hundred and nine millions to nearly three 
hundred millions; in Britain, from three 
hundred and sixty-two millions to nearly 
six hundred millions. 

Already American coal comes into 
Genoa and Marseilles. French locomo- 
tives and cruisers are driven by it; in a 
little while the war-ships may come from 
Yankee yards and the engines from 
Philadelphia shops. Are these facts elo- 
quent ? 

Nothing counts but trade. In all the 
world’s history nothing else has had any 
lasting importance. All wars have been 
economic, no matter what casual signif- 
icance they may have gained from race- 
passion or religion. The only supremacy 
is that which Senator Lodge described as 
commercial and economic. Pitt said it 
long ago: 

“ British rule is British trade.” 

Chamberlain has repeated it: 

“The empire is commerce.” 

And old Europe, studying the tides of 
trade, has wakened to the fact that they 
are carrying away her supremacy to the 
shores of the New World. Unquestion- 
ably a great commercial duel is being 
fought for the economic supremacy of the 
world. It is a little like the triangular 
duel in “ Midshipman Easy,” for the 
United States is engaged at the same time 
with Great Britain and the Zollverein. 
You have but to read German books, 
English books, to see how the battle goes ; 
above all, those illuminative consular re- 
ports. 

Is old Europe right in believing that 
she is menaced by an American peril? 
Just such a peril confronted Venice at 
one time; the gulf stream of trade de- 
serted her weedy quays for the Dutch 
shore, and, thence, in good time, swerved 
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toward England; and if to-day it has 
struck across the Atlantic, no conjuring 
can bring it back. 


EUROPE AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The theory—derived by Mr. Roosevelt 
from the Monroe Doctrine —that the 
United States should be at once the po- 
liceman and debt-collector of the Western 
Hemisphere has been keenly discussed 
wherever thinking men get together in 
Europe. Long ago the Germans realized 
that one thing only stood in the way of 
the German America they dreamed of 
in Brazil—‘‘the lamentable Monroe 
Doctrine”; but the “big stick” theory 
meant a great deal more. It was a blunt 
claim to rule the two Americas. 

Now Europe has many _ possessions 
there. England, with cousinly good 
faith, has shown no signs of distrusting 
the future of Trinidad and Jamaica and 
her pin-head islands of the Lesser An- 
tilles; but France is disquieted for 
Guadeloupe and Martinique. A former 
minister, M. Pierre Baudin, in a dis- 
cussion of the American peril had these 
words to say: 


The United States is growing each day 
in power and influence; certainly the time 
is approaching when upon it will depend 
the peace of the world. Nor do the Ameri- 
cans take any pains to conceal their inten- 
tions. 


A few weeks before, the United States 
had sent a delegate-to the Interparlia- 
mentary Congress at  Brussels.. The 
peace-lovers of the world had gathered 
there to discuss the moral beauty of arbi- 
tration and to censtruct a basis for inter- 
national amity. Up stood the American 
delegate (Congressman Bartholdt) and 
declared that the United States was go- 
ing to compel the European nations to 
keep the peace, even if, to do it, she had 
to fight and beat them all. 

Faith, here was a peppery fellow to 
come trailing his coat through the Donny- 
brook Fair of the world! Was it any 
wonder the European press thundered 
against ‘‘ American ambition”? Or that 
they looked behind the threat to see if 
the swaggering fellow went armed? The 
German press pointed out the growing 
power of the American fleet; it called 
attention to the mighty naval budget 
which in the first two years of Mr. Roose- 
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velt’s presidency was increased by thirty- 
five millions of dollars. 

Other signs were discovered that 
Uncle Sam had assumed the duty of 
policing more than his own hemisphere. 
He had threatened the Sultan, and his 


war-ships had entered the sacred Darda-— 


nelles. He had taken more than his share 
of the international police-work in 
China. So the Old World, once again, 


began to whisper darkly of the “ Ameri- 
can peril.” 

No one believes that the United States 
is going to hack out its world-destiny 
with a sword; but the responsible states- 
men of Europe recognize that a new 
power has entered the council-chamber 
of nations; and that it is elbowing its 
way to the head of the table. And this 
may be for good or for ill; the Europeans 
—who love a smart phrase—have dubbed 
it the “ American peril.” Perhaps they 
are not wholly wrong. American com- 
merce is crowding down all the highways 
of the world; and always the flag has 
followed commerce ; and always—history 
repeats it—behind the flag the guns. 


THE PANAMA TRADE HIGHWAY 


But at present, so far as Europe is 
concerned, her danger is purely economic. 
None of the great powers makes a pre- 
tense of ignoring it. All foresee that the 
cutting of the Panama Canal is to in- 
fluence greatly the commercial destinies 
of the Old World. An English econo- 
mist said some time ago: 

The opening of the Suez Canal changed 
our whole commerce and diminished our 
profits. It robbed us of the monopoly we 


formerly had. The world would have been 
better and happier without this canal. 


Now the Panama Canal will complete 
the water route round the world, leaving 
England far to the north of it. It will 
bring the Australian colonies thousands 
of miles nearer to New York than to 
Plymouth. 

Oh, for those whose interests lie in 
the Old World, the American peril— 
though it may not be clearly seen—lurks 
in every blind alley and dark doorway 
of the future! 

Any broad-thinking European will tell 
you that the growth of the United States 
is so marvelous a thing that the older 
Sstates——the slower  civilizations—may 
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well look upon it with a sort of fearful 
expectancy. I do not think any home- 
staying American realizes how big his 
country bulks, and how wide a shadow it 
flings over the world. Going busily about 
his affairs of town or country, he sees 
only a little fragment of the huge force 
which the European calls Americanism. 

It would be absurd for European 
statesmen to blink the facts. Their old 
institutions, their old methods of produc- 
tion and exchange, their old markets, even 
their old ideals, are threatened. Andrew 
Carnegie wrote recently for a French 
newspaper an article in which he tried 
to reassure the French manufacturers 
who have seen American machine-made 
goods crowd out of the markets their 
hand-made articles—who have seen their 
olive oil superseded by a cotton-seed 
preparation—who have seen their export 
trade yearly beaten down. ‘The consola- 
tion he offered was that “ France, the 
land of beauty,” need fear no competi- 
tion—in art. It was a meager consola- 
tion; and prophets foretold the day when 
France would be virtually stripped of its 
great artistic possessions. Already the 
American millionaires take all that is 
best, new and old. Palaces and chateaux 
and churches have been rifled for the 
benefit of the rich collectors of New 
York, Chicago, Boston. Almost all the 
great art-treasures which have come into 
the market in recent years have been 
bought up for America. 

No, look at it as he will, the man of the 
Old World—of what nation I care not 
—sees a peril in the immense new empire 
of democracy. And there is something 
almost pathetic in his attempt to meet it. 

“What is this Americanism?” he asks 
himself. ‘“‘ Upon what food has this 
Yankee fed that he has grown so great?” 

And he studies American books. Last 
Christmas I do not believe there was a 
business man’s son in Germany who was 
not presented with the “ Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to his Son”—a text- 
book, an incentive, a hope. And with the 
beginning of the New Year the municipal 
council of Paris placed a copy of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s book, “ The Strenuous Life,” 
in every public school, that young France 
might study “the valiant, energetic 
American soul.” If this attempt to 
Americanize the young generation suc- 
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ceeds, perhaps the industries of France 
may not be limited to the meager field 
Mr. Carnegie assigned them. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE LEVANT 


I had word the other day with a bey. 
For many years he was an adjunct of the 
governor of Jerusalem; more. heedfully 
than any one he had studied the steady 
growth of American power in the Near 
East. It came in the train of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, orphan asylums, mis- 
sionary efforts of one sort and another. 
Thousands of Arab, Armenian, and 
Syrian subjects of the Sultan, educated in 
these schools, went to the United States, 
and were naturalized. The United 
States compelled the Sultan—by grim 
menace of war-ships—to recognize all 
these returned emigrants as American 
citizens. The result is that America has 
acquired a new territory in the Orient. 
And my friend the Arab said: 


To-day there is a sort of American pro- 
tectorate over all the Asiatic empire of the 
Sultan. We, who are Arabs, hail with en- 
thusiasm the generous role of the great 
republic. We know it has only begun its 
task, and that it will go energetically to 
the very end. Already we have your moral 
and diplomatic support in our effort to 
overthrow Turkish misrule; and each of 
your thousands of missionaries and teach- 
ers is an active agent in the great work. 
What England has done for Egypt you are 
doing for us; and just as the English flag 
flies there, your flag will wave over Asiatic 
Turkey. Take this for the accurate truth— 
in Syria you have already created a state; 
and it is, in hope and theory, American. 


The American peril? 

Might not Abdul Hamid, as he broods 
over these things, be permitted to be- 
lieve in its reality? For the United 
States, as for England, the missionaries 
have always been the scouts and outposts 
of empire. 

When a tree grows tall and great in 
the forest, sending deep its roots and 
throwing wide its branches, the lesser 
trees about it dwindle away. 


AN ITALIAN THINKER’S FORECAST 


Is the great American nation one of 
those mighty empires which have risen in 
the world now and then, dwarfing all 
ether organizations of society? 

This question is of immense import to 
Within the 


Europe, as we have seen. 
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last few years an enormous literature has 
grown up around the subject. Among 
modern sociologists none speaks with 
greater authority than Guglielmo Fer- 
rero. Long and scientifically he has 
studied our country; his- opinion of the 
present, his forecast of the future, rep- 
resent the best European thought upon 
the destinies of the United States. To 
many it will seem an exaggeration of our 
greatness ; to others it will show an undue 
distrust of democracy; but, in any case, 
it is the word of a scientific historian— 
of a man who is looking for the truth. 
Neither wealth nor science can change 
the laws that govern the growth of na- 
tions. For Signor Ferrero the United 
States stands to-day in the position of 
the Roman Empire in the days of Au- 
gustus. Twenty centuries ago they were 
struggling, in Rome, to preserve the old 
republican simplicity — oscillating _be- 
tween pacificism and imperialism; and 
always wealth grew and commerce 
spread, trailing after it the battle-flags. 


Thus Mr. Roosevelt to-day finds himself 
between two contradictory conceptions of 
what the state should be. The one is the 
political theory of government, which sub- 
ordinates all the activities of the state to 
the establishment of empire; the other 
theory looks mainly to wealth, the progress 
of instruction, of science, of letters, of 
art, as the true ends of life and of the state. 

In trying to reconcile them Mr. Roose- 
velt has repeated not only the thoughts but 
the very discourses of his far-off prototype. 
He has deplored the sterility of marriages, 
the frequency of divorce, the vices and dan- 
gers of too rich a civilization, in almost 
the words Augustus used. He has tried 
to bring back the simple life, to awaken the 
old and noble American traditions; so did 
Augustus, but he sent his legions out and 
exploited every vein of commercial wealth. 
And so, too, the apostle of the simple, 
wholesome life will all the same cut the 
Panama Canal, which will double Ameri- 
can commerce, double the riches of the 
cities, double the profusion of the upper 
classes, and pour a flood of gold over 
the noble American traditions, so dear to 
the President’s heart. 


Ferrero pictures an America which is 
bound to go the Roman way; increasing 
in power; draining incalculable wealth 
from that Orient which enriched Rome; 
forced, in spite of hereditary democratic 
ideals, te make itself strong by land and 
sea in order to hold its own and guard 
its world-wide trading-flag ; overshadow- 




















ing the huge modern world as Rome did 
the little civilization of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

After calm reflection, and in a cold, 
scientific way, the thinkers and states- 
men of old Europe predict for the New 
World this visionary future; and brood- 
ing over it, they seem to be in the very 
shadow of the peril. The practical 
American, as he drops from the tail-end 
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of a cable-car and goes about his business, 
may not realize that Europe sees in him 
the terrible fellow who is to go swagger- 
ing down the way of the world, taking 
the wall of every one, in the good old 
Roman fashion; but so it is. He is— 
even when he wheels the baby abroad— 
an eighty-millionth part of the great 
American peril; in which fact he may 
find a certain measure of satisfaction. 





A PHILANTHROPIC HONEYMOON 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE GIBES 


T was entirely natural that Henry 
Peabody of Massachusetts, brought 
up in the most reasonable and _ well- 
regulated of New England households, 
should fall in love with a tenderly irra- 
tional girl of Southern parentage. It was 
entirely natural that he should tell him- 
self that he loved her all the more for her 
sweet lack of logic and utter unpracti- 
cality. But it was also entirely natural 
that at the first active manifestation, after 
their marriage, of this generous ignoring 
of possibilities, he should stand some- 
what aghast. 

He had smiled tenderly at her kindly 
interest in the dumb, awkward stewardess 
whose ineptness he had remarked with a 
competent man’s dislike of inefficiency. 

“ What a little angel Agatha is!” he 
thought to himself afterward, as he paced 
the deck for a solitary cigar. 

The phrase recalled a conversation 
with Agatha’s brother on the day before 
his wedding. By a reaction as natural as 
Henry’s, Percy had married a plain, 
practical girl, of whose commonplace 
virtues he was never tired of talking. Be- 
fore his sister’s wedding he had invited 
Henry to his comfortable, well-kept 
home in East Orange, close to his 


father’s, and not far from the house which 





Henry and Agatha were to occupy. 
There he had regarded his future brother- 
in-law with eyes full of a sympathy which 
Henry had vaguely resented. He had 
given cloudy hints about Agatha’s vision- 
ary ideas, and had even, it seemed to the 
chivalrously alert Henry, been on the 
point of warning him not to be surprised 
at any manifestation of them. Henry was 
indignant. 

“As if I didn’t know darling Agatha 
a thousand times better than he! As if 
I were marrying her to get a housekeeper 
like his ugly, uninteresting wife! ” 

The day before the wedding Percy 
had lingered long over the breakfast-table 
alone with Henry, evidently trying to 
say something without offending him. 
Several times he began. 

“You know, Harry, 
Agatha is sd 

Henry interrupted him firmly, and 
issued an ultimatum. 

‘“‘ Agatha is an angel, no less!” 

For a moment Percy had looked at his 
future brother-in-law with unfathomable 
eyes; then he had repeated slowly and 
enigmatically : 

“ Yes, Agatha is an angel—no mistake 
about it!” To which speech he had 
added incongruously the formula of sym- 


Agatha—well, 
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pathy between Americans—“ Shake, old 
man! ” 

Henry had felt instinctively that it 
would not be loyal to Agatha to take the 
proffered hand, and Percy had passed 
over this refusal with a pitying smile. 

The little scene came up before Henry, 
pacing the deck, an infinite expanse of 
darkness lying about him and an infinite 
tenderness for his pretty, unworldly 
Agatha swelling his heart. 

“A good thing to get her away from 
her family—they can’t appreciate her,” 
he thought proudly to himself; although 
Agatha’s father was so blindly devoted 
to her as to make the practical Percy 
groan. 

When his cigar was finished he went 
into his cabin, to find his bride still up, a 
vision of blond braids, blue silk, and 
soft white laces. His bachelor eyes 
were for a moment dazzled by the pretty 
show, and he did not notice that 
Agatha’s cheeks were unusually pink and 
her eyes very shining. 

“Oh, Harry darling!” she cried, as 
he came in. “I’ve been talking to 
Greta—she’s the stewardess, you know— 
and she has such a sad history! It makes 
my heart ache. She just hates this work, 
indoors in this smelly ship ; she says she’s 
always worked out in the fields in one 
of those lovely Dutch gardens, and she’s 
so unhappy here! She loves outdoors, 
and growing things. It’s her cruel 
brother who made her take this position 
as stewardess because she could earn more 
money for him. She learned a little 
English from an English family when 
she was a child, so she got the place; but 
she’s half seasick all the time, and so 
homesick for her vegetables and flowers, 
poor thing! She cried and cried when 
she was talking about it.” 

Agatha’s own lovely eyes were suffused 
with tears of pity as she spoke, and her 
husband felt as if he were looking at a 
being too good for this world; but in 
spite of himself he could not repress an 
exclamation of dismay as Agatha went 
on confidently : 

“So I just told her that she needn’t 
worry a bit more—that we’d take care 
of her. I said she could go and tell the 
captain right now that she’d leave the 
ship at the end of this journey!” 
Henry’s head whirled. 
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“Good heavens, Agatha! What in the 
world can we do with an ignorant Dutch 
market-garden woman? Surely you’re not 
thinking of pensioning her for life, are 
you?” 

Agatha closed his mouth with a pretty 
gesture. 

“Hush, practical business man! Wait 
until I tell you my plan. I suppose you 
think I haven’t one, don’t you? Well, 
now I’ll show you what a common-sense 
wife you have. I’ve thought it all out. 
We're going to be abroad just eight weeks, 
aren’t we? Well, Greta says she can live 
well for three dollars a week. That’s 
twenty-four dollars, isn’t it? Then a 
second-class passage back to America on 
this line costs forty-four dollars. That 
makes sixty-eight in all—call it seventy 
for a margin, as Percy would say. Now, 
dearest, I know you were planning to buy 
me something in Paris that would cost 
as much as that, weren’t you? Instead, 
I’]l just take Greta’s rescue from unhap- 
piness.”” She put her white arms around 
the neck of the astonished young man, 
and laid her head on his shoulder. In- 
stinctively his arm went about her for an 
embrace which she took to be assent to 
her plan. ‘Oh, aren’t you good, dear, 
dear Harry!” 

Dear, dear Harry had, however, as he 
told himself, not quite lost his head. He 
sat down on the camp-chair, the only 
furniture of the cabin, and, taking his 
wife on his knee, endeavored to reason 
with her. 

“Agatha darling, that is a_ sweet, 
lovely thought, but it is quite impossible. 
It’s not the money, thc igh that is quite 
a sum to throw away, but what under the 
sun could we do with Greta when she 
landed in New York? It really wouldn’t 
be for her best interests. She could find 
nothing for herself, so hopelessly awk- 
ward and incompetent as she is.” 

Agatha interrupted again. 

“Do you suppose I haven't thought 
that all out? I’m not a child. Just think 
of all the vegetables and flowers that are 
used in New York! It stands to reason 
that there must be any number of market- 
gardens to grow them, and any number of 
people needed to work in the gardens; 
and any one with as much influence as 
you have can surely find a place for one 
more, just one!” 
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‘‘ I'VE BEEN TALKING TO GRETA—SHE'S THE STEWARDESS, YOU KNOW—AND 
SHE HAS SUCH A SAD HISTORY!” 


Harry gave a despairing gesture. should I? And you don’t know if a 
“Why, dearest, it’s just perfectly wild! word that this woman has been telling 
I don’t know any market-gardeners—how you is true. She may be a consummate 
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liar. 
her.” 

Agatha rose, went to the mirror, and 
began combing her hair in a silence which 
alarmed the young husband. 

“Agatha, darling, you 
mean that you want to 
thing?” 

There was a pause, during which he 
grew more and more apprehensive, and 


You don’t know a thing about 
S 


can’t 
do this 


really 
crazy 
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SOLDIER SOBBED OUT SOME LONG 
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STORY, TO WHICH AGATHA LISTENED 
then from the depths of shining hair 
came a half sob that went to his heart. 
“Oh, Aggie!” he cried, taking her in 
his arms. 
‘It’s the very first thing I’ve asked of 
you since we were married,” she said in 
a sorrowful voice. 


Harry had a sudden revulsion. He 
felt that he was as bad as Percy. 
“You shall have it, dearest! It’s a 
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noble thing for you to ask, and we will 
do just what you say.” 

There was a sudden flash of a rosy 
face and a pair of moist blue eyes from 





‘*a DUTCH EXPERT—A WOMAN, ODDLY ENOUGH, 
WHOM MY WIFE BROUGHT HOME 
FROM HOLLAND” 


the golden glory on his shoulder, and 
he exclaimed again as he had to Percy: 

“My Agatha is an angel!” 

Even the sight of the squat, ugly Greta, 
and the thought of how she had imposed 
on Agatha’s unworldliness, could not 
dash the fervor of his devotion. “ What 
Agatha wanted she should have!” be- 
came his motto. It upheld him through 
the ordeal of leaving the vessel amid the 
golden rain of tips that Agatha insisted 
upon showering about them. It sustained 
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him while they took care of a sickly and 
not too clean baby on the train to The 
Hague. They had no time to look out 


of the windows, so absorbed were they 





in their task. The tired mother hdd re- 
lapsed into a sleep of exhaustion. 

“Just look at the country and enjoy 
yourself, dearest,” Agatha told Harry; 
but his anxious eyes saw the strain on his 
wife’s slender frame as she handled the 
child, and in a passion of tender care he 
insisted on taking charge of it himself. 


II 


At The Hague the mother and child 
disappeared in the crowd, for which the 
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young husband gave devout thanks. 
Agatha was very tired, but now he had 
her to himself. At the hotel he inquired 
anxiously if the chambermaid spoke 
either English or French, and heaved a 
sigh of relief to learn that whatever woes 
she might have were impenetrably hidden 
from Agatha’s sympathetic eyes in a thick 
cloud of Dutch. However, his sweet 
saint discovered, by some feminine free- 
masonry, that the girl suffered from sick 
headaches, and insisted on giving away 
all her own stock of headache powders, 
brought from East Orange to ward off 
the terrible attacks which ovércame her 
from time to time. 

Harry did not discover this loss until a 
week. later, in Brussels, when Agatha, 
pale and racked with suffering, confessed 
her gentle crime of kindness. 

“My dear!” he protested. ‘“ Why 
couldn’t you have given her a few of the 
powders and kept some for yourself?” 

“Why, Harry, I shall never see her 
again. It was my last chance to help 
her!” 

She closed her eyes with an air of re- 
signed endurance which drove the tender- 
hearted Harry mad with impatient sym- 
pathy. None of the medicines he pro- 
cured from the pharmacists of Brussels 
helped her, and the long day wore on in 
a slow agony to him, as he helplessly 
watched his wife grow paler and paler, 
and saw lines of pain etch themselves 
in her forehead. The women of his own 
family never had headaches, or, if they 
did, took some medicine that at once re- 
lieved them; and he had never seen the 
luxury of wo that is presented by a 
woman enjoying a “ splitting headache.” 

He walked up and down the balcony 
outside their rooms, smoking furiously, 
cursing the chambermaid in The Hague, 
and—no, he couldn’t blame his wife for 
being too much of an angel for this 
world. His feelings were not soothed 
by the thought that the American consul, 
a great friend of his, had arranged a 
garden féte for them that afternoon, 
where he was to meet some business men 
with whom he hoped to enter into rela- 
tions. Not for his own sake did he regret 
missing this affair; he was quite honest 
in his feeling about that, but he knew 
Agatha would have enjoyed it, and his 

heart swelled to think what a sensation 
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her blond beauty and pretty, vivacious 
ways would have made. 

Toward evening, however, when he 
stepped into the bedroom and found his 
wife asleep, all other emotions were swept 
away in his flood of tender rejoicing that 
the ordeal of pain was past. As he stood 
looking at her, lying like a lily in the 
huge hotel bed, he said to himself that 
he had never loved her more. The next 
day the pain had gone, but she was still 
pale and weak. Harry took her out for a 
drive, watching with a loving rapture as 
the color came back to her cheeks. 

At a turn of the road they came sud- 
denly upon a singular sight. One of the 
little Belgian soldiers sat on the edge of 
the ditch beside the highway, weepigg 
loudly and openly, his thin, dark face 
twisted into the shamelessly grotesque 
contortions of a child. “Oh, oh! What 
can be the matter?” cried Agatha. 

Harry’s heart went down with an ap- 
prehensive plunge, but he obeyed his 
wife’s signal and stopped the carriage be- 
side the absurd and pitiable figure. In 
the conversation which followed he was 
totally at a loss, speaking no French, and 
being unable to follow what seemed to 
be a most amazing dialogue. ‘The little 
soldier, a boy as he now appeared, sobbed 
out some long story, to which Agatha 
listened, her sweet face glowing with 
sympathy and pity. When he’ finished, 
she seerned to take a sudden resolution. 
With a guilty look at her husband, which 
roused his liveliest fears, she entered upon 
a long and animated speech that left the 
little soldier quite breathless. He stared 
at her in incredulity, and then, with a 
childlike change to elation, he nodded his 
head a great many times. 


“Harry, dear, please give me your 
purse,” Agatha said; and then, in an 
eager rush, she went on: “ Don’t say a 


word to me now. I'll explain later!” 

In a profound silence, incredulous on 
the part of the soldier, exalted on the 
part of Agatha, and filled with the dark- 
est premonitions on the part of Harry, 
she counted out six golden napoleons, and 
with a flood of directions and instructions 
gave them to her beneficiary, who crossed 
himself half timorously, as at a miracle. 

“T don’t wonder he doesn’t think it’s 
real!” exclaimed Harry to himself with 
a grim irony. 
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The carriage drove on, and Agatha 
turned to her husband and “ explained.” 
It was a bizarre story, bearing on the face 
of it, to Harry’s experienced eyes, the 
most patent signs of imposture. The 
fellow’s name was Alphonse; he was an 
orphan, French by parentage, and he had 
been serving his time of military duty. 
On his return to his native village, he 
found a series of dreadful changes. His 
aunt, with whom he had lived, was dead ; 
the house was sold to strangers; there 
was no one to welcome him; and, worst 
and most crushing of all, his sweetheart, 
his adored Fifi, had deserted him for a 
wealthy farmer of the neighborhood. 

Harry listened to the tale in silence. 
Hg was waiting for the sequel, which 
was quite as bad as he had feared. 
Agatha had been overcome with sym- 
pathy for the lonely, love-sick lad, had 
been seized with a desire to punish the in- 
constant Fifi, and had told him that they 
would take him back to America with 
them—Harry groaned aloud—and would 
get him something to do there. 

“Why, Harry, he can go steerage, and 
that doesn’t cost anything’ And you al- 
ways say that any able-bodied man can 
earn his living in America—that’s the 
beauty of our dear country ; and oh, think 
what Fifi will feel when he goes back 
and shows her all that money and tells 
her he’s going to America. You know 
that’s the promised land to them here!” 

Harry broke in impatiently. 

“ You don’t suppose for a moment you 
will ever see him again, do you? You stop 
on the highway, give money to a total 
stranger, and imagine he will turn up at 
a rendezvous six weeks from now! 
Really, Agatha, I’m sorry to have to 
speak so decidedly, but we have no money 
to throw away like that!” 

His wife took his hand tenderly in hers. 

“You dear, soft-hearted fellow! You 
talk so sternly and look so fierce I’m al- 
most afraid of you, but all the time I 
know just as we//*’—this with an in- 
finitely caressing accent—“ that you're 
as pleased to do a good action as I. Just 
think how you would have felt if you’d 
come out to East Orange some day and 
found I was going to be married to some- 
body else! Why, you’re as sorry for poor 
little Alphonse as I. You dear! Some- 


times, Harry darling ’—with a soft, pa- 
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thetic sigh—‘ I’d almost lose my faith in 
human nature if it weren’t for your kind- 
ness and goodness.” 


III 


Harry’s mouth was effectually closed 
by this, but his heart burned with wrath 
as he thought of the shameless Alphonse. 
That evening they left for Paris, Harry 
engaging a whole compartment so as to 
shut Agatha away from the European 
population, which he felt to be a constant 
menace to his purse and his peace of 
mind. In Paris he had a fevered, rest- 
less time, trying to keep track of Agatha’s 
spasmodic charities. Their hotel was 
surrounded by a constantly increasing 
throng of beneficiaries, and all the money 
he gave his wife for shopping went to one 
or another of the barefaced cheats who 
swarmed about them with threadbare 
stories of poverty and sorrow. 

He rejoiced when Agatha was finally 
willing to leave the city and go down to 
a little nook in the Pyrenees, which he 
had heard was entirely out of the route 
of general tourist travel. He rémem- 
bered the words of the man who told them 
of it: 

“A quiet little village, three hundred 
years behind the times. The only trouble 
is that they don’t talk anything but 
Basque.” 

It was the last sentence which decided 
him in his eager suggestion that he and 
Agatha should spend the last two weeks 
of their honeymoon there. 

Birogue was all he hoped—quiet, cool, 
with beautiful walks and_bridle-paths, 
and the only person at their hotel who 
spoke French was the proprietor. He 
was a happy, elderly man with a large 
family, whose round and rosy prosperity 
repelled all of Agatha’s searching shafts 
of sympathy, persistently as she leveled 
them at him. 

For ten days all went well, and in peace 
and content without alloy the young 
American enjoyed his wife’s charm and 
beauty. He had reasoned himself into 
thinking that he was safe—‘“ quite safe,” 
as he vaguely put it. Out of loyalty to 
Agatha he was not willing to formulate 
his meaning more clearly, even to him- 
self. But no retreat is too remote for the 
hand of Providence. ‘The interruption 
to their tranquillity came in a grotesquely 




















unexpected way, but the young man had 
had enough experience to know his fate 
when he saw it. 

They were riding along a little bridle- 
path in the foothills near the village, the 
harsh. rattle of the foreign-sounding 
Basque of a group of river washerwomen 
still in their ears, when the thunderclap 
came. To them arrived, breathless and 
excited, a woman in the garb of the 
Basque mountaineers, but with the face 
of an American negro. 

‘Fo’ the Lawd’s sake, is you Amer- 
icans?” she cried in an ecstasy of hope. 
“ After all dis long time has de good 
Gawd done sent me a deliv’rance from de 
hands of dese yer heathen? ”’ 

Agatha drew rein at once. In her face 
was surprise unbounded, together with 
the look of sympathetic interest her hus- 
band knew so fatally well. He gave a 
despairing exclamation, reached for his 
purse, pressed it into Agatha’s hand, 
and spurred off down the road. He did 
not need to stay; he knew what would 
happen. He was scarcely even surprised 
at the story which Agatha poured out to 
him on her return to the hotel. 

Nancy—her name was Nancy—had 
been living here for four mortal years, 
not speaking the language, marooned in 
desolate isolation among these strange 
mountaineers. She was a Virginia negro, 
a lady’s-maid, who had come to Europe 
with an American family. Being obliged 
to return suddenly to Chicago, they had 
secured her a position with some Rus- 
sians ; but her new employers had turned 
out to be frauds and adventurers. They 
had paid Nancy no wages, and when she 
grew troublesome they had managed to 
give her the slip in this out-of-the-way 
spot, far from the railroad, leaving her 
penniless and helpless. 

““She’s earned her living washing! 
Think, Harry, and she says she can 
hair-dress beautifully, and manicure, and 
fix over dresses.” 

Of course they were to take her back 
with them to America. Harry received 
the news in an unsurprised and gloomy 
silence, only making a rapid mental calcu- 
lation as to the amount of money he had 
with him, and reflecting that at least he 
would not have to pay the fare of that 
whimpering cry-baby Alphonse, nor that 
clumsy, lying farmer Greta. 


A PHILANTHROPIC HONEYMOON 
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However, when they arrived at the 
wharf, there were the two unwelcome 
figures, their faces lighted up with a 
serene confidence in Agatha. Harry bor- 
rowed some money of an acquaintance 
and bought tickets for them in an exas- 
peration which was terminated by the 
sight of Agatha’s radiant and protecting 
joy in her absurd charges. 


IV 


THE passage home was rough, and the 
young wife kept her cabin. Harry re- 
joiced to have her quite to himself, and 
also, half guiltily, to have her out of 
harm’s way. Sometimes he felt the relief 
one has at knowing that a lunatic is pro- 
tected from his own vagaries, even though 
it were a gentle and adored lunatic. 

The family met them on the wharf, 
and after the first outcry of salutations 
was over, Agatha’s brother drew her hus- 
band on one side. 

“Well?” he said expectantly. 

Harry made no answer. 

“What did you bring home?” asked 
the persistent Percy. 

Harry looked him straight in the eye, 
and answered in clear, distinct tones: 

““We have brought home one Dutch 
market-garden woman, one lovesick Bel- 
gian soldier, and one lost and strayed 
American negress from the Pyrenees.” 

Percy looked immovably grave. He 
was very fond of Agatha himself, and he 
would not smile, but once more he said, 
as he had in the spring: 

“Shake, old man! ” 

There were many times in after years 
when Harry was proud to remember that 
he had refused the proffered hand, and 
had said with an emphasis as unfaltering 
as before: 

‘“‘ My Agatha is an angel, no less!” 

One of these occasions was when he 
and Percy were joined in a New York 
restaurant by a mutual friend who had 
recently dined at the Peabodys’ home in 
East Orange. 

“T say, Harry,’ 


? 


the other man ex- 


claimed, “I never ate such a dinner as 
you gave us. Where, in all this mad out- 
cry about the impossibility of keeping 
servants in the suburbs, did you get such 
a cook, and how do you keep her?” 
“It’s not a woman,” Harry answered 
“Tt’s a man—a Frenchman 


carelessly. 
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we picked up abroad; comes of a long 
line of cooks. As for his leaving us, you 
couldn’t drive him away. He worships 
the ground my wife walks on—just de- 
votes his life to pleasing her.” 

Again, a year or two later, the presi- 
dent of his company came out to East 
Orange to visit them. He was an ardent 
gardener, and was overcome with aston- 
ished envy over the Peabodys’ small but 
exquisitely kept grounds. 

“Great Scotland, man! How can you 
afford to pay a gardener to keep things 
looking so? You must have a profes- 
sional!” 

“ Yes,” returned Harry gravely; “a 
Dutch expert—a woman, oddly enough, 
whom my wife brought home from Hol- 
land. She’s so fond of Agatha that it’s 
pathetic to see—just follows her around 
like a dog, and absolutely refuses to take 
decent wages. Everybody’s fond of 
Agatha, though!” 

From the open door he heard his wife 
explaining : 

“Oh, I’m awfully spoiled about house- 
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servants. My second girl, Nancy, always 
dresses my hair and does my small sew- 
ing. She was a lady’s-maid before she 
came to us, and she massages as beauti- 
fully as she waits on the table.” 

Mrs. Percy’s voice said wistfully: 

“Yes, it’s perfectly shameful how she 
coddles Agatha. She keeps her wrapped 
up in cotton-wool. And although every- 
body in East Orange has tried to get her 
away by every possible inducement, she 
won't stir. She thinks she belongs to 
Aggie—doesn’t think of anything but 
new ways to make the household run 
smoothly.” 

Harry, listening, smiled and turned to 
Percy. He thought of his brother-in- 
law’s dreary hours spent in dirty intelli- 
gence offices ; he thought of the inevitable 
domestic upheavals which overwhelmed 
the other couple at irregular intervals ; 
he thought of their hopeless struggle 
against incompetence and exorbitant de- 
mands, and he smiled sympathetically at 
Agatha’s brother. 

“Shake, old man!” he said. 


WHEN YOU CAME KNOCKING AT MY HEART 


WHEN you came knocking at my heart 
With this soft, fairy hand, 

Why you should seek its narrow walls 
I did not understand. 


So drear it was and littered up 
With selfishness and pride, 

Until you drew the hangings back 
And threw the windows wide. 


And then the sun came streaming in— 
Or was it but your eyes 

That lighted it, your magic touch 
That caused the glad surprise? 


Its dinginess a palace grown, 
And dear beyond compare 

The smiling face and loving kiss 
That meet me everywhere. 


I could not deem it all for me, 
Nor dream that you would stay— 
But, oh, the double darkness now, 
If you should go away! 


And so I hold the white hands close, 
When wander-spirits ride 

The whispering night-winds, lest they come 
And steal you from my side; 


And pray to God, who led your steps 
That dreary day to me, 

To bless me with your comradeship 
Lhrough love’s eternity! 


Charles Coleman Stoddard 














HENRY IRVING’S SUCCESSOR 


BY CLAY M. GREENE 


WHAT ACTOR ON THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING STAGE CAN. BE 


REGARDED AS RIGHTFUL HEIR TO THE PLACE HELD BY THE 


LATE SIR HENRY 
CANDIDATES, 


— is the rightful heir to the 
mantle of Henry Irving?” 

Since the ashes of the latest-chosen 
candidate for England’s greatest mor- 
tuary honor were niched in Westminster 
Abbey, none of those minds best quali- 
fied for the task has dared to venture 
a specific reply to this oft-propounded 
question. It is a problem which theory 
cannot argue, precedent establish, or 
personal prejudice decide, without pro- 
voking a small babel of better theories, 
older precedents, and stronger expres- 
sions of personal regard or experience. 

The subject is one with which the 
point of view has little to do; for there 
never yet was view-point so unerring 
that the humblest established fact might 
not cover it with the mist of doubt. So 
at the very outset it may as well be 
stated that no universally accepted heir 
to any splendid inheritance of. theatric 
greatness has yet been found, since the 
earliest genius in the realm of dramatic 
art strutted his brief hour upon the 
stage. — 

Who, for instance, wore Betterton’s 
mantle? Who Garrick’s or Macready’s? 
Where was the admirer of the elder 
Kean who would concede one jot of that 
actor’s genius to his son Charles? And 
upon the latter’s death, where the enthu- 
siast so rash as to select the shoulders 
upon which the younger Kean’s mantle 
might fittingly be said to rest. 


NO THEATRICAL DYNASTIES 


With the one exception of Edwin 
Booth, who may be said to have inherited 
the talent of his eccentric father—and 





IRVING? — THE CLAIMS OF 


THE LEADING 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


even this case has furnished material for 
adverse discussion—the dramatic history 
of America is no more prolific than that 
of England with instances of direct artis- 
tic succession. John McCullough, whom 
long association had schooled in the 
methods of the mighty Forrest, failed 
to justify his managers’ claim that he 
continued the traditions of his great 
mentor and friend, just as all the aspi- 
rants to the place left vacant by Mc- 
Cullough fell short of their promise and 
ambition. No one who knew Lawrence 
Barrett’s forceful and scholarly art but 
will deny that any worthy successor has 
appeared above the dramatic horizon. 
No adequate attempt has ever been made 
to fill the void made by the taking of 
Charles R. Thorne from the school of 
modern romanticism. 

Following this line of argument—and 
the writer confesses his inability to 
formulate any other—there never yet 
was known the mantle of dramatic great- 
ness that was not created in warp, woof, 
and fold by its wearer, and was unfitted 
for other shoulders. 

‘“ But,” persists an insatiable public, 
“Henry Irving is dead; he gave us pre- 
cisely what we wanted, and surely there 
must be some one qualified to fill his 
place.” 

Now what the public wants is what 
the manager, whether commercial or 
esthetic, feels bound to supply; so let 
us consult the dramatic constellations, 
and find if there indeed be any rising 
star worthy to take the place of the bril- 
liant luminary who passed into eternity a 
few months ago. 
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Jingle, Mathias, Duboscq, Vander- 
decken, Ravenswood, Louis XI, Hamlet, 
Richelieu, Eugene Aram, Shylock, Bene- 
dick, Richard’ III, Mephistopheles, 
Wolsey, Charles I, Malvolio, a Becket, 
Robespierre! Surely the genius whom 
two worlds have hailed as being next to 
invincible in all these creations can 
scarcely find its recognizable counterpart 
in any star yet discovered. Let us see, 
however ; let us consult some of the stars 
that recent years have disclosed to us. 
TREE 


THE CLAIMS OF BEERBOHM 


First among the possible English as- 
pirants to the most coveted position the 
drama of this generation has known must 
be mentioned the name of Beerbohm 
Tree. Mr. Tree’s versatility is remark- 
able, and he would seem to be capable of 
adequately expressing all the emotions 
known to burlesque, farce, comedy, or 
tragedy, excepting those requiring great 
depth of thought or the refined portrayal 
of pathos. On the other hand, some 
critics declare emphatically that his as- 
pirations in any other lines than those of 
comedy or strong character work are not 
justified from any point of view except 
that of calm self-reliance in what he has 
conceived his destiny to be. 

It may be worth while to repeat a re- 
mark ascribed to the caustic and cynical 
W. S. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert’s absence of 
several days from his favorite club had 
been noted, and on his return he was re- 
ceived by a fellow member with: 

“ Hello, Gilbert, where have 
been?” 

“‘T went down to Sheffield to see Tree’s 
Hamlet,” he replied. 

“Well, how was it?” 

“Very funny indeed, and not at all 
vulgar.” 

The more ambitious efforts of Mr. Tree 
are handicapped by a marked lisp and an 
almost effeminate mannerism of speech. 
These peculiarities grate upon the ears 
of those who hold that good elocution and 
sonorous voice are inseparable from the 
successful portrayal of serious characters. 
At the same time, no reviewer of his suc- 
cessful career can make light of his can- 
didacy for the distinction that is the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

His delightful performance of the un- 
fortunate clergyman in “ The Private 


you 
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Secretary ” can never be forgotten by any 
one who enjoyed that excellent comedy 
creation. In the antithetical character 
of Maccari in “ Called Back ” he effected 
a portrayal of subtle villainy and gen- 
teel cruelty that had not been equaled, 
at least in his generation. The jump 
from this to the dissolute but fascinating 
nobleman in ‘‘ The Dancing Girl,” broad 
as it was in a histrionic sense, proved 
none the less successful. At this point 
Beerbohm Tree had become so strong a 
factor on the London stage that his in- 
vasion of the field of lavish productions 
made him a dangerous antagonist to the 
hitherto invincible Irving. 


TREE’S SUCCESS AS A PRODUCER 


Then the unexpected happened to the 
public idol of many years—that indefin- 
able unexpected which is blindly unfore- 
seen, but which is inevitable when genius 
opposes satiety, true art crosses swords 
with commercialism, and the public maw 
hungers for something new. Henry 
Irving was compelled to discontinue his 
tenancy of the Lyceum Theater, while 
Beerbohm Tree gained almost undisputed 
sway in his chosen field. The achieve- 
ments of the newcomer with regard to 
scenic embellishment, costume, and per- 
fection of detail and mise-en-scéne, ex- 
celled those of the great master of stage- 
craft whom he had supplanted. And yet 
there was always an undeniable absence 
of the great dramatic entity, the domi- 
nant unit of genius. His productions 
were numerous, princely, and strikingly 
varied, but essentially commercial. When 
one of them proved to be what the public 
did not want, it was immediately sup- 
planted by something more palatable to 
that singular appetite, whose taste no one 
knows until it has been tempted by all 
manner of tid-bits. 

Mr. Tree’s record at His Majesty’s 
Theater has been almost titanic in its 
volume of activity, and his display of per- 
sonal versatility has been remarkable. 
But old observers can recall dozens of 
cases where versatility so conspicuous as 
to conceal the magnetism of the artist’s 
personality has failed to win permanent 
success, and Mr. Tree must be ranked 
with these. From Svengali to Mark 
Antony, from Falstaff to Ulysses, and in 
rapid succession Caliban, Bottom, Fagin, 
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and Nero—such a series of characters is 
a dangerous one to the actor who seeks 
lasting greatness. Mr. Tree’s most ardent 
admirers have not claimed that his success 
in these utterly different parts has been 
equal to the opportunities they offer. It 
seems tolerably certain that when his 
vogue has waned, as sooner or later it 
must, his name will be recorded among 
those whom Fortune has coquetted with 
for a time, and then jilted for others, 
while that of Henry Irving will never 
lose its luster in the dust of the ages. 


E. S. WILLARD AND FORBES ROBERTSON 


If success both before and behind the 
curtain be considered—and each is an 
equally necessary concomitant of great- 
ness—the English stage can offer but 
few candidates for the revered mantle, 
which up to the present time would seem 
to have gone a begging. In the humble 
opinion of the writer, Mr. E. S. Willard 
is both artistically and_ ethically 
equipped for the coveted honor. We 
have seen him in a long line of charac- 
ters, and in none of them has he been 
weak, while in many he has closely ap- 
proached the narrow line between excel- 
lence and greatness. But we are told 
that Mr. Willard is not physically or 
temperamentally suited to the toil and 
turmoil inseparable from the manage- 
ment of a great theatrical enterprise ; 
that he is quite content to pursue the 
even tenor of his way as an acknowledged 
star of lesser magnitude, leaving the 
more ambitious luminaries to struggle for 
the unfilled orbit. 

With Willard out of the running, the 
claims of the admirers of Forbes Robert- 
son might safely be entered upon the lists. 
This artist—for artist he is to his 
finger-tips—was long the favored asso- 
ciate and chief support of Irving, and in 
many respects seems qualified to wear the 
dead master’s mantle. But there must be 
a deficiency—indefinable, perhaps, but 
yet real—in his intellectual make-up, or 
he would surely be nearer to-day to the 
pinnacle reached by Irving fifteen years 
ago. Robertson’s Henry VZ/T is superb, 
his Romeo delightful, and his Hamlet 
rises to poetical heights not reached by 
any other recent exponent of the char- 
acter. In “ The Light That Failed” his 
achievement as the blind hero was deli- 
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ciously tender and convincing to the 
smallest degree, in spite of the demerits 
of the play. But, to use a contemporary 
vulgarism, he has never managed to “ get 
there,” and, partly on account of his lack 
of robust health, it seems unlikely that he 
will ever do so. 


OTHER BRITISH ASPIRANTS 


Martin Harvey has his cohort of ad- 
herents; but, sterling actor though he 
may be, we on this side of the water can 
sing his praises only in the single char- 
acter of Sidney Carton in “ The Only 
Way.” We must regretfully pass his 
candidacy by, and consider the claims 
of others—the few others who are still 
left to consider. 

Lewis Waller is an excellent actor— 
vigorous, scholarly, comparatively young, 
and decidedly interesting. In the Tree 
production of “ Henry 1V” his Hotspur 
was quite equal in prominence to the ad- 
mirable Falstaff of his star-manager. In 
the superb dramatic pageant effected in 
“Julius Cesar,” his scholarly interpre- 
tation of Brutus overshadowed ‘Tree’s 
Mark Antony to a degree that left no 
doubt in the minds of his auditors as to 
who was the better artist of the two. On 
his own account Mr. Waller has pro- 
duced ‘ Henry V” with much success ; 
far greater, by the way, than that of 
George Rignold, of cherished matinée 
memory, at Booth’s Theater in New 
York. He also made a favorable im- 
pression in “ Beaucaire,” although the 
play failed to score, and in “ Ruy Blas” 
he not only gave a notable and forceful 
enactment of the exacting title part, but 
proved himself a capable master of en- 
semble, and a producer of whom great 
things might be expected, with the 
proper financial backing, and the envi- 
ronment of success that always comes 
with public vogue. Yet it would be pre- 
mature to claim for him any sort of right 
to the mantle of Irving. 

George Alexander has his coterie of 
followers, as has also Arthur Bourchier, 
sometime leading man for Augustin 
Daly. But Alexander seems to have 
scored principally in the more modern 
romantic réles, while Bourchier has but 
lately tasted the bitter-sweet of his first 
London experience with the purely le- 
gitimate drama, in a presentment of 
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The Merchant of Venice,” which by no 
means received the unanimous stamp of 
popular approval. 


THE SCARCITY OF POSSIBLE CANDIDATES 

We have considered the most promi- 
nent British candidates: for that enviable 
inheritance which personal ambition 
cannot command nor will and testament 
bequeath. While each in his own way 
is worthy, as difference of opinion may 
prescribe, none of them is Henry Irving, 
nor ever will be, if history and precedent 
do not lie, and destiny still remains in- 
flexible in its bestowal of laurels that 
time cannot fade nor the cavil of ages 
destroy. 

If, however, the public appetite is still 
unappeased ; if it continues to demand a 
successor to the incomparable Irving— 
what then? Our only hope lies in the 
blessed concession that art is universal, 
and we must extend our campaign to the 
American stage. But here, too, we must 
go warily. There having been no gener- 
ally recognized successors to our own 
masters in the higher spheres of dramatic 
art, how can we hope to find any shoul- 
ders fit to bear the precious prize which 
the key of destiny is almost upon the 
point of locking away with other jewels 
of hallowed memory? 

The American stage—alas, for the pro- 
gressive debauchery of our higher ideals 
in the blare of machine-made librettos 
and music !—offers but small encourage- 
ment to the few stalwarts who still cling 
to the better traditions. Yet the names 
of Richard Mansfield and of Edward H. 
Sothern are offered for serious consider- 
ation, since these two players are in every 
sense the equals, and in many the supe- 
riors, of the most promising candidates 
from across the Atlantic. 





THE CAREER OF E. H. SOTHERN 


Mr. Sothern has been a capable, ear- 
nest, and successful exponent of the 
higher drama for a number of years, and 
his growing popularity indicates that he 
will so continue for many years to come. 
He is virile and forceful; what he lacks 
in physical power being more than sup- 
plied by a musical and expressive voice, 
a fine grace of diction, and the energy 
of a resourceful vitality. In romantic 
roles, such as were furnished in “ An 
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Enemy to the King ” and “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” he held undisputed sway on 
our boards until a more ripened mentality 
inspired him to attempt the more ambi- 
tious roles of Shakespeare. 

In these, too, he was successful. Some 
of his heavier portrayals lacked the 
studied finesse and supreme dignity of 
Irving, but others were undeniably supe- 
rior. While Ham/et was not among the 
greatest of the English actor’s creations— 
perhaps because he was temperamentally 
unsuited to it—it was Sothern’s best, and 
he may safely be recorded as having given 
us the finest American Hamlet since 
Booth. His Romeo was no worse than 
Irving’s, and his Petruchio quite as good, 
though he must of necessity suffer in com- 
parison with the elder player’s almost 
perfect rendition of the crafty and re- 
vengeful Shylock. At the same time, for 
many reasons, Mr. Sothern can scarcely 
be advanced as the leading American can- 
didate for the highest dramatic and 
managerial honors. 

Before passing on to Richard Mans- 
field, it may be worth while to mention 
another actor for whom many claim a 
place in the foremost rank of his pro- 
fession. But if Otis Skinner can be re- 
garded as a possible inheritor of any 
glittering robe of departed greatness, it is 
the mantle of Edwin Booth rather than 
that of Henry Irving that might fit his 
shoulders. Booth’s splendid fame was 
unique in American theatrical history ; 
yet there are those who think that Skin- 
ner possesses the temperament, the 
finesse, and the imperishable spark of 
genius that should place him in line for 
so enviable a succession. Lack of ade- 
quate opportunity, however, or perhaps 
of that moving force of commercialism 
which seems inseparable from lasting 
success, seems to have left this hope as 
yet unfulfilled. 


THE GENIUS OF RICHARD MANSFIELD 


Finally, therefore, it is upon Richard 
Mansfield, if upon any one, that we must 
depend for that combination of power, 
vigor, scholarly attainment, and _ re- 
sourceful energy necessary to the actor 
who is his own producer and manager. 

Neither history nor memory is able to 
establish that the repertories of even the 
greatest actors were artistically “ even,” 
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either in conception or portrayal; and 
Mr. Mansfield is no exception to what 
may almost be set down as an inflexible 
tule. But it may be said, with small fear 
of thoughtful contradiction, that fewer 
of his characterizations are open to ad- 
verse critical analysis than of Henry 
Irving’s, and very much fewer than of 
Beerbohm Tree’s. In fact, it is difficult 
to record any rendition of Mansfield’s, 
with the one exception of Brutus in his 
brilliant production of “ Julius Cesar,” 
when the exponent of another character 
excelled him both in physical power and 
conception. 

The writer believes Mansfield to be 
the best living exponent of Richard III, 
and will venture to put his Shylock in 
second place. ‘There are many who dis- 
parage his Cyrano de Bergerac in com- 
parison with Coquelin’s, but the present 
reviewer is not one of them, and _ his 
Beaucaire was better than Waller’s in 
spite of the latter’s physical superiority. 
His Don Juan and Henry V are admi- 
rable, and have succeeded without that 
beauty of figure and visage which to the 
caviling auditor might seem to be in- 
separable from these largely pictorial 
characters. 

It may also be declared, with small 
fear of convincing contradiction, that 
Mansfield’s versatility is not equaled by 
any actor of this or the last generation. 
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It should be noted that of late, in obe- 
dience to the sound principle that too 
much versatility is a drawback to lasting 
greatness, he has added no new comic 
character to his delicious portraiture of 
the volatile Prince Karl. He has wisely 
confined his efforts to his more serious 
roles, except when he returns for a night 
or two to the lighter one in order to se- 
cure temporary relaxation from the wear 
and tear of tragedy. 

None of us has ever seen a more start- 
ling enactment of blood-curdling melo- 
drama than is Mansfield’s portrayal of 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. In mentioning 
these dual characters we seem to have ac- 
corded to him the full gamut of theatric 
and dramatic possibility, thereby stamp- 
ing him as one of the best actors of his 
time. 

Whether he shall eventually succeed 
to the splendid distinction of becoming 
the world’s most notable producing man- 
ager and star is a question for destiny and 
himself to decide. Whether he is a prop- 
er inheritor of the mantle of Henry 
Irving is purely a matter of personal 
opinion. Since personal opinions are 
infinite in number and variety, and since 
no great actor’s mantle has ever fallen 
upon a second wearer, it may be best 
after all to place this one with the ashes 
of its creator in Westminster Abbey, and 
to write upon them—* Finis.” 


CUPID’S SPOKESMAN 
THE place was just what one would wish— 
A park; the season, Maytime; 
Near by, a fountain filled with fish; 
Above, the birds at playtime; 
And then, most opportunely put 
Beside the seat we sat in, 
Stood Cupid with one tiny foot 
Set on a line of Latin. 


Of course the words were @ propos 
And few—just “Amor Semper”; 

But Mabel, when she read them so, 
Exhibited some temper, 

And, with a pink blush in each cheek, 


She said: 


A marble Cupid 


That never can be taught to speak 
Is certainly most stupid!” 
Thought I then, as she looked above, 
What chance is there to win her 
Who contemplates the god of Love 


As if he were a sinne 


r? 


But try I did—you know the rest, 
A lover’s taste of glory! 


Quoth Mabel: 


“ Well, I like it best 
When you tell Cupid’s story! ” 


Felix Carmen 











PHOEBE IN POLITICS 


BY ANNE 


O’'HAGAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE DOWNFALL OF FOGERTY,” “THE MADNESS OF LUIS,” ETC. 


ONG before the feud between Her- 
onside and Heronside Hills was 
begun—while yet, indeed, Heronside 
Hills lay stationless, roadless, nameless, 
and houseless in the bosom of the future 
—the whole affair was presaged across 
Dr. Finley’s barberry hedge. 

“Vou,” declared Phoebe Symonds, 
whose summer estate was separated from 
Jimmy Finley’s year-round one by the 
hedge, and who delivered her opinion 
from her own side of the division, “ you 
are nothing but a village boy, anyway! 
A country boy, that’s what you are! I 
am a little city lady!” 

Pheebe’s cheeks were dyed deep with 
ire as she retailed this bit of differentia- 
tion, which was borrowed from the cook. 
Her sunbonnet had fallen back upon her 
shoulders, its strings lying in the creases 
of her fat neck, bare above the untrimmed 
edge of her blue apron. Rage flashed 
from her brown eyes, and her bosom 
heaved with defiance and scorn. She was 
breathless after she had flung the taunt 
to stolid Jimmy glaring at her across the 
hedge. 

“And you,” he asserted, “are just 
nobody at all! You don’t belong here, 
and nobody wants you here, but you keep 
on coming every summer. You haven't 
any real home, or you’d stay in it. You 
haven't any right to anything here in 
Heronside—no, not to one thing, because 
you don’t belong here. And I'll take the 
telephone I made out of your house.” 

“You sha’n’t! It’s mine! I gave the 
cord!” screamed Phoebe. . 

“You can have your cord back again,” 
retorted Jimmy magnificently superior. 
“You could never do anything with it 
alone, ex¢ept make cat’s-cradles, may- 
be!” 

The patience of Phoebe at nine years 
was a negligible quantity in the analysis 


of her disposition. She gave a fierce yell 
and made at Jimmy through the barberry 
hedge, to the detriment of her apron, her 
face, and her fingers. Jimmy stood his 
contemptuous ground on the other side, 
his hands in his pockets. 

“ Bah!” he said, while the little ter- 
magant floundered in the midst of the 
spiky barrier between the two yards. 
“Bah, who wants to play with girls, 
anyhow?” 

Phoebe’s nursery governess brought the 
battle to an inglorious close by suddenly 
appearing and snatching the belligerent 
young lady back to the house; and 
Jimmy Finley strolled away in search of 
the masculine society whose high attrac- 
tions he had vauntingly insinuated. 

That was the very season in which 
Heronside Hills was conceived in the 
fecund mind of Phcebe Symonds’ uncle 


and guardian. WHeronside itself stood 
compact about its Revolutionary land- 


marks: its church, its pump, its common, 
and its cannon. Beyond it, northeast 
along the broken, rocky coast and thence 
inland for some distance, lay territory 
scarcely touched. A few scattered farms, 
fertile in boulders, dotted its extent, but 
that was all. 

Mr. Symonds, with the imagination of 
the capitalist, had one day a vision of the 
bay beyond the shore dotted with gleam- 
ing yachts, of the bluffs crowned with 
lordly ‘“ cottages,” of straight roads built 
where paths now wandered, and of all 
manner of rich equipages, making these 
brilliant through the long summer. He 
had always liked the climate. Its fresh, 
tingling, salty flavor had induced him to 
buy the square house in the village, next 
to his old classmate’s, quite as much as 
his uncomprehending affection for that 
classmate—the affection of a man of ma- 
terial ambitions and restless energies for 
































a good and gentle dreamer. When his 
imagination had built up Heronside Hills 
for him, however, he piously perceived a 
special Providence in the sentiment 
which had led to the purchase of the 
place the other side of the barberry 
hedge. 

Ten days from the time the idea oc- 
curred to him, he was enrolled in the 
county registry as the purchaser, for one 
dollar and other good and valuable con- 
sideration, of a tract of land in Heron- 
side township as large as the village itself. 
In two weeks architects were looking 
over the sites. By the next July there 
stood above one of the bluffs a wonderful 
structure of wood and stone, with turrets 
and balconies, conservatories and fortes 
cochéres, lodges, stables, and what not. 
Within five years a succession of such 
dwellings looked insolently across the 
crags and the foam and the infrequent 
beaches to the island-dotted bay and on 
to the other side of the world. Macad- 
amized roads led to the stately houses. 
The railroad had built a new and cheer- 
fully ornate station, and had called it 
Heronside Hills. The summer settle- 
ment was established, and Jimmy Finley, 
the doctor’s son, no longer fought across 
the barberry hedge with Phoebe Symonds, 
the great man’s niece. 

Their meetings had become social 
events of painful import to them both. 
Jimmy hated the two or three afternoons 
a season when, with his mother, he drove 
the doctor’s ambling mare over the gay 
roads to Heronside Hills and up to Brier- 
bank, as the Symonds place was called, 
though Jimmy had not been able to learn 
why. He was not interested in the 
starched and curled Phoebe who was led 
forth on these occasions. He felt his 
three years’ seniority; a man’s interests 
engrossed him. Would he make the fresh- 
man football team when he entered col- 
lege? That was the real question, to an- 
swer which the earth revolved, the sun 
shone. Phoebe found the return visits 
under the charge of her governess—her 
uncle was a widower—equally dreary oc- 
casions. 

“What queer ornaments the Finleys 
have in their sitting-room, don’t they?” 
she was accustomed to ask in incipient 
snobbery, after a visit in the plain, old- 
fashioned house where a sampler hung 
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upon the wail, pink shells flanked the fire- 
place, and birchbark frames held family 
photographs. 

Then came the years when Jimmy was 
at college—where he _ triumphantly 
achieved not only the freshman team, 
but the ’varsity—and then the years when 
he was in the law school. Meantime 
Phoebe was being put through all manner 
of elegant experiences. Like the pussy 
cat of famous memory she went to Lon- 
don to see the queen; she spoke in divers 
tongues, and wore silks, furs, and jewels 
that came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth. She rode and she fenced and she 
danced. She was pretty, and she was as 
imperious as pretty. At an age which the 
dowagers declared disgracefully early, 
she swept the last of the governesses from 
her uncle’s house and became herself its 
social head. 

By the time Heronside Hills was six- 
teen years old, and Phoebe Symonds 
twenty-five, she was a spoiled, attractive, 
difficult young woman. She had entirely 
lost sight of her old companion, Jimmy 
Finley. Once, riding through the town, 
and noting the absence of the doctor’s 
sign from the old house, she vaguely re- 
membered that her uncle had told her of 
his friend’s death after one of her Euro- 
pean jaunts. 

Heronside Hills was also feeling its 
oats, as one of the mere townspeople 
somewhat vulgarly put it. Heronside 
Hills was quite sufficient to itself, and it 
began to inquire why it should be taxed 
as part of the dull, plebeian town. Why, 
when it had not the slightest interest in 
the Heronside schools, should it be levied 
upon for their support? Why, when its 
confines were forever sacred from the 
vulgar mob, should it pay for a police 
force to keep the vulgar mob in order? 
The factories which had been building 
in Heronside had brought an influx of 
foreigners to the village; the town was a 
candidate for cityhood, with all the in- 
creased expenses of that condition—more 
sidewalks, more street lights, sewers, a 
fire department. Why should Heronside 
Hills submit to the increased taxation 
which these things would require? 


IT 


Art the earliest dinner party of the 
season Phoebe Symonds was presiding 
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when the subject was broached. It en- 
listed her interest immediately. She had 
no very settled views on the subject of 
taxation, but at the time she happened 
to be without absorbing interests. She 
had finally rejected Gerald Waterman, 
and no new aspirant for her hand had 
appeared. Life was a little stale. 

““Why don’t we secede at once?” she 
inquired with animation. 

The men laughed, and some of the 
women smiled with a little acidity. 

“Do you know how much we put into 
their treasury each year, Miss Symonds? ” 
asked one of them. Phoebe shook her 
charming head and hung upon his en- 
lightenment. ‘‘ Well, more than all the 
rest of the citizens put together, even the 
factory owners. You see, ours is the most 
improved and the most valuable property 
in the township.” ; 

“What a shame!” ‘said Phebe. 
“When we could get along so perfectly 
without them, too! Why, now that the 
Colonial Provisioners have established a 
branch down here at the Hills station, 
one never needs to go to Heronside for 
anything.” 

“Of course they’d make the dickens of 
a row, the townspeople,” said her uncle 
in a tone of debate. 

“Of course. You know it has been 
rumored that we might try to get such 
a measure through, and the Heronsiders 
are watching us like hawks. I believe 
they’ve got a native lawyer primed to 
keep tab on us, and to look out for their 
interests.” 

“Who is he?” asked Mr. Symonds. 

“A young fellow—Finley is his name, 
I believe.” 

Mr. Symonds sighed. 

“Poor old Jim Finley’s son, I sup- 
pose,” he said. “ He’s an impracticable 
fellow, if he resembles his father.” 

““T have never heard that of him,” 
said the other man, with a grim little 
smile. “ Quite the contrary.” 

““T used to know him when we were 
children,” said Phoebe, smiling also. 
Vividly there ran across her memory the 
day when the doctor’s son had taunted 
her as a dweller on sufferance in Heron- 
side. “‘ He wasn’t any too gentle in those 
days. If I remember, there used to be 
fisticufis—but perhaps that was alto- 
gether my part of it.” 


The more she thought the situation 
over the more alluring seemed to her the 
prospect of interfering in a matter as 
weighty as taxation. She was idle. No 
real interest had ever absorbed her since 
her technical education had been finished, 
years before. Flirtation had palled upon 
her, and love had not happened to come 
her way. She was not yet quite old or 
quite bored enough to think seriously of 
one of those worthy missions with which 
idle women sometimes contrive to spice 
their lives. A little game of politics ap- 
pealed to her—the more because she had 
so often been convinced that her ennui 
arose from her intellectual superiority to 
her set. 

The talk among the men of her uncle’s 
circle grew more and more of the possi- 
bility of escaping the duties of residence 
in Heronside. James Finley’s name was 
constantly mentioned as that of the 
watchdog of the town’s interests, so to 
speak. Phoebe, consulting her mirror, her 
wardrobe, and her recollections of young 
men, decided to save her country by win- 
ing over the enemy. She told her uncle 
to invite James to dinner. 

She made herself as charming as ivory 
lace and pink roses and pearls could 
render a young woman to whose appear- 
ance nature had already been kind. She 
was waiting in the library beside a fire- 
place heaped with woodland plunder 
when her uncle brought the young man 
in. There were to be no other guests—not 
this time! 

She turned to meet him, and felt sud- 
denly ashamed of the guile with which 
she had robed herself. For it was her 
old, determined, good-hearted, — bad- 
tempered playfellow that looked out 
at her from James Finley’s clear, 
quizzical gray eyes, smiled at her from 
his firm lips, declared himself unalter- 
able in square jaw, square shoulders, 
and square forehead. 

“Ah,” he cried, “I should have 
known you! You look exactly as you 
did when you used to spend the summers 
next door and fight with me across the 
hedge!” 

Phoebe remembered the blue apron and 
the sunbonnet, but she did not under- 
value the compliment, and she found the 
part of deliberate fascinator, which she 
had set out so gaily to play, forgotten in 
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the pleasure of talk with this old com- 
rade. 

She decided that affairs of this sort 
must be managed with due tact and 
care. One must first obtain a standing 
in order to appeal to it. She spent most 
of the summer in establishing a position 
with Jim. It was not easy, for he was 
busy and he was proud. Yachts and polo 
ponies and endless leisure were not his, 
and he did not care to consort too much 
with those who possessed them. 

He had mapped out rather a serious 
career for himself, Phoebe learned. His 
lawyer’s shingle hung from the second- 
story office in Heronside. 

On certain afternoons and evenings he 
was to be found there. His mornings 
he spent in a Boston office, where he had 
desk-room. He was busy with local 
politics ; he meant to run for local office. 
He was full of interest in his profession, 
and an interest in politics was to him 
merely an expression of good citizenship. 
It was amazing how deeply Phoebe was 
concerned in his career before she 
‘reached the point of trying to influence 
him in favor of the division of Heron- 
‘side. 

When he learned her desires he threw 
his head back and laughed loudly, boy- 
ishly. Phoebe’s color mounted beneath 
her fine skin. 

“Why do 
sharply. 

“At your ideas—they’re so deliciously 
naive,” he unwisely explained. 

“ Do they seem so to you?” 

“Seem? They are. My dear young 
woman, do these rich property owners 
of yours presume to say to New York 
that they withdraw from the city be- 
cause they don’t send their children to 
the public schools, and won’t be taxed 
for them? Do they ask to have Beacon 
Street set aside from Boston? They 
own valuable - property 
place; they spend a large part of their 
time in that place; and they say that the 
place may go to the devil for all they 
care, since they are comfortable, any- 
way. It’s—you’ll pardon me—it’s the 
attitude of the trough!” 

Jimmy spoke with a fatuous notion 
that he was instructing Miss Symonds, 
and that she had only to hear to be 
convinced. Her reply undeceived him. 


you laugh?” she asked 
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““T am sorry, of course, that we seem 
hoggish—I think you implied hoggish 
—but I’m pledged to do all that I can 
for the division.” 

Jimmy stared at her for a second, his 
eyes slightly glazed, his jaw _ heavy. 
Then he smiled again. 

“Are all the young women of the 
Hills pledged to this effort? ” 

His voice was a whole volume of sa- 
tire on woman’s influence in politics. 

“T speak for myself alone,” said 
Phoebe evenly and angrily. 

Again the fatuous Jimmy smiled. It 
was his smile that fixed Pheebe’s reso- 
lution to do all that she could to bring 
about the division. Jimmy, rising to 
depart, had an illuminating moment 
when he saw that he had made a mis- 
take. Politics suddenly dropped out of 
the universe. He looked at an implaca- 
bly angry face, and realized how much 
its implacability hurt him. And_ to 
realize that was to know how much he 
cared for Phoebe Symonds. 

Back in the city Phoebe worked des- 
perately for the measure. She would 
show the scoffer what she could do in 
politics! She sought introductions to 
members of the Legislature in a way 
quite incomprehensible to them. She 
dined the committee on townships, and 
she called in quarters hitherto quite 
outside her range. Her uncle had al- 
ways allowed her her own way; now he 
merely smiled and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He had done his practical best to 
assure the division of Heronside and 
Heronside Hills—he had made a con- 
tribution to a lobbyist less theoretical 
than Phoebe, who would know what use 
to make of it; for his part he could not 
inquire. Neither would the other 
Heronside Hills men who had made 
similar contributions. Meantime Phcebe 
was amusing herself. He was sorry that 
she did not seem to derive more pleasure 
from the process. Her temper was un- 
pardonably uncertain lately. 

She did not see Jimmy often after they 
went back to the city. She was glad of 
it. His attitude of tolerant amusement, 
as at the antics of a kitten, had been 
insulting ; its change to questioning dis- 
approval was harder to bear. But it was 
noticeable that no other man’s attitude 
stood the test of comparison with his in 
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her estimation. Sometimes she wanted 
to give up the whole affair, to drop the 
legislative dinners and the dinner to leg- 
islative wives, and to go to Jimmy and 
tell him that she was a fool. But Jimmy’s 
increasingly distant look, his increasingly 
frigid manner, did not invite confession 
of any sort. 


III 


FINALLY the day came when the bill 
to split Heronside township in two was 
to be reported or to be quashed in the 
committee-room. When the cheerful 
voice of one of her State House satellites 
saluted her over the telephone to say 
that the bill had been recommended, 
she thought impatiently that his man- 
ner was almost dapper—she hated it. 
Then she had her moment of elation. 
Perhaps Jimmy would admit, now, that 
she could do things! Phoebe did not 
know of the practical work of the prac- 
tical lobbyist. 

But the moment of triumph was brief. 
She sat down and considered the defeat 
of Jimmy Finley, and that thought was 
bitter to her. Why, why had she med- 
dled? Why had she interfered between 
Jimmy Finley and his work? 

She could see him when that decision 
was reported to him. About his firm 
lips a tiny rim of white would show— 
she had. seen it there- sometimes when 
he was putting restraints upon himself. 
He would shake those broad shoulders 
of his, and square them to the burden 
of defeat. Then he would go quietly 
from the State House back to his office ; 
some idiot would punctuate his going 
with a “ Better luck next time, Finley,” 
and he would nod and force a smile. 

At the office where he hired desk- 
room they would have heard; they 
would utter a sympathetic banality or 
two, and he would put some books and 
papers into his queer green bag—why 
did he carry that?—and he would walk 
to the station. Heronside, gray, dingy, 
busy, with the smoke from its factories 
thickening the thick air, would receive 
him. He would go to that busy town, 
not rich, save in its summer settlement, 
grappling with many new _ problems 
born of its new industries and citizens. 
And they—the self-satisfied group of 
the penurious wealthy—had been un- 
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willing to help. Ah, it was disgusting, 
as Jimmy had said! 

He would go to his little office, he 
would see his friends and clients. He 
would tell them that the bill was to be 
recommended, that he had failed to 
keep it out of the Legislature, that he 
couldn’t do what he had undertaken to 
do. And he wanted to run for office 
out there; he had told her so. And by 
and by he would go home and up the 
walk by the barberry hedge 

She forgot that James Finley had 
laughed at her influence, that he had 
needed a lesson, that he had smiled su- 
perior at her excitements. She only saw 
him going into his mother’s house in 
the gray gloom of the evening, beaten 
in an early fight, and by her foolish 
machinations. 

Phoebe was not a consistent person, 
or a patient. She had a sudden inspira- 
tion. She would go down to Heronside 
and tell him that she was sorry.. She 
would go down on her knees to him for 
his forgiveness ; then she would go down 
on her knees to the Governor of the 
State and beg him to veto the measure. 

By the time she alighted at the dingy 
station in WHeronside, instead of the 
ornate one to which she was accus- 
tomed, she began to have doubts as to 
the entire feasibility of her plan. Vain 
and mistaken in one thing, was she not 
likely to be vain and mistaken in all? 
What real warrant had she’for believing 
that he would care to hear her prayers 
for forgiveness? And certainly Mrs. 
Finley would be surprised to see her! 

She dawdled about the station. It 
was late afternoon; the factories, stark 
and ugly on the low lands near by, 
blazed at a thousand windows in the 
gloom. She could see figures at the 
machines ; some of them were girls and 
boys. And Jimmy fought for them, 
while she opposed. 

Finally she took the station carriage, 
and, mumbling something about having 
mistaken her station, ordered the driver 
to take her to Brierbank. 

The feminine passion to heal the hurt 
she had caused consumed her. She 





could scarcely wait to reach the tele- 


phone in the gloomy house; she paid no 
attention to the voluble regrets of the 
farmer’s wife that no notice had been 























given of her arrival. She wanted to 
make it up to Jimmy. 

He answered the telephone from his 
house. He was full of alarm at her un- 
expected presence at Brierbank. She 
reassured him as to her health and the 
family fortunes. Then she paced the 
room, on the hearth of which a fire had 
finally been kindled, until he came. 

“What is it, Phoebe? What is it, dear 
girl?” he cried, forgetful of their es- 
trangement, and indifferent to the con- 
ventional horror of the farmer’s wife, 
who admitted him. ‘ What can have 
brought you? What “i 

“Oh, Jim, Jim, don’t you know? The 
bill for division is reported—and I did 
it—and you didn’t want it done—and 
I wish RS 

An illumination 
Finley’s mind. 

“Because you were sorry for my de- 
feat you came down?” he asked tri- 
umphantly. 

By a mighty effort of intellect he was 
able to refrain from pointing out to her 
how little she had to do with the re- 
porting of the bill. There were more 
important things to be attended to, and 
he proceeded to attend to them. 

“Yes, that is why. Oh, no, Jim, not 
yet—not until I tell you what I mean to 
do to defeat that bill yet x 
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Nevertheless Jim’s ideas on the re- 
spective order of conversation and 
events ruled, and it was not for some 
minutes that the discussion of the bill 
was resumed. Then almost as much 
amusement as tenderness shone in 
Jim’s eyes. 

“And how are you going to save me 
now, little briber and corrupter?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Briber?” 

“Well, your side has been bribing. 
No, no, of course, I never really be- 
lieved that you knew, but it did make 
me sick to have you mixed up with the 
thing. Anyway, how is it that you pro- 
pose to save me?” 

“The Governor shall veto it!” de- 
clared Phoebe superbly. “ 1 will beg him 
to—he likes me.” 

Jim laughed again. 

“You won't have to, dearest,” he 
said. ‘“ The Governor has already seen 
a petition from the voting factory 
hands, and their unions have declared 
themselves on the effort to deprive the 
workingman of the benefits of equal 
taxation. ‘The Governor wants reelec- 
tion. He’s pledged to veto that bill if it 
reaches him. That’s what I’ve been do- 
ing while you played with your com- 
mittees. Oh, I’m something of a poli- 
tician myself!” 


” 





A SONG TO LYDIA 


I KNEW that you were coming back! 
Shall I tell you how? * 
To-day a wild bird swung and sung 
On a blossomed bough; 
Far and high his greeting rose 
*Gainst the sunrise flame, 
And all the notes of all his song 
Tangled in your name. 


I knew that you were coming back! 
Shall I tell you why? 

To-day a new rose broke in bloom 
’Neath the noon-blue sky; 

Rare and red it beckoned me, 
Bending as I came, 

And all the sweet of all its bloom 
Only breathed your name. 


I knew that you were coming back! 
This is how I knew— 

Bird and rose and earth and air 
Gave me news of you; 

Green leaves merry in the wood, 

2 Glad waves on the sea, 

And all the winds of all the world 

Sang your name to me! 





Theodosia Garrison 














THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


MUCH AS OTHER RACES HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THE MAKING 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THAT GAVE US OUR 


ENGLAND 


IS THE MOTHERLAND 


LANGUAGE AND THAT FOUNDED OUR 


~ZAW, OUR LITERATURE, AND OUR HISTORICAL TRADITIONS— 


FAMOUS ANGLO-AMERICANS OF PAST AND PRESENT 


i all the world knows, the English 
have been the dominant factor in 
the making of the United States. They 
have given us their language, their law, 
their literature, and to a large extent 
their traditions and habit of mind. 

To describe America as an Anglo- 
Saxon country is, of course, not correct. 
As we shall see, in the last article of this 
series, America has developed a national 
type of its own to which no European 
name can properly be given. But the 
fact remains that it was the English who 
shaped the molds into which the life of 
this nation was first poured. For more 
than a hundred and fifty years the ma- 
jority of the colonists regarded them- 
selves as Englishmen; and it was during 
this period that the Indians were sub- 
dued, that towns and roads were built in 
the wilderness, and that the thirteen 
colonies prepared to become a _ self- 
governing republic. 

It is not only true that George Wash- 
ington was the great-grandson of a 
Yorkshireman, but also that nearly two 
thirds of our Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents have been wholly or partially 
of English blood. Every chapter of 
American history reveals the predomi- 





nance of English names. It was from 
England that we got our first iron-works, 
cotton-mills, and _ railroads. English 
capital—hundreds of millions of it—has 
been invested in our industries. Eng- 
lish books still occupy the shelves of 
highest honor in our libraries. English 
skilled labor laid the foundation for 
most of our trades, as English learning 
did for our professions. And from 
Captain Miles Standish to Mayor John 
Weaver, the sturdy Englishman has been 
on hand and always ready to put his 
shoulder to the wheel, in every under- 
taking that was of practical importance. 


RECENT ENGLISH IMMIGRATION 


In number, there are not very many 
people of English birth now living in the 
United States—probably not more than 
a million. New York State contains 
most of them, Pennsylvania comes next, 
and Illinois third. Out of every sixteen, 
four are in some manufacturing business, 
two are farmers, and one is a miner. 

For some time England has sent us 
a comparatively small number of immi- 
grants. Last year only one family out of 
twenty that came over was English. 
There were no more than fifty thousand 
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the United States. 
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arrivals all told, and a third of them had 
been in the United States before. There 
were fewer English than Slovaks, half 
as many as the Poles, and one quarter as 
many as the Italians. Seven foreign 
countries did more than England to aug- 
ment our population. 

But in quality the English newcomers 
ranked first, if we may judge by the fact 
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Who in America’—and which, by the 
way, was compiled by an Englishman, 
John W. Leonard—England stands first 
among foreign countries in the produc- 
tion of genius. Out of a little more than 
sixteen thousand celebrities, three hun- 
dred and forty-eight took their first steps 
toward fame on English soil. There are 
only ten States, in fact, out of the forty- 
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that they contained the highest propor- 
tion of skilled and professional people. 
Among the fifty thousand there were 
nearly thirty-three hundred members of 
professions, the most numerous _ being 
clergymen, actors, and engineers. About 
twenty-five hundred were miners, and 
the total number of unskilled laborers 
was less than three thousand. The rate 
of illiteracy was low—only one per cent. 

According to that census of famous 
Americans which is known as “ Who’s 
10 


five which have produced more great 
Americans than England. 

In looking down this list of three 
hundred and forty-eight famous English- 
Americans, the first thing we notice is its 
diversity. There is no predominance of 
judges and clergy, as among the Irish; of 
professors and musicians, as among the 
Germans; or of business men, as among 
the Scots. It is a well-balanced list. 
Twenty-six professors—men of books— 
are Offset by twenty-four capitalists— 
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men of action. There are twenty each 
of engineers and actors. A. dozen ar- 
tists, whose mission is to express the 
ideal, are interspersed among eighteen 
journalists, whose duty is to describe 
things as they are. 

The truth seems to be that the Eng- 
lish are versatile as a nation, but not as 
individuals. Each separate Englishman 
can, as a rule, do one thing and no more. 
He is single-minded. He follows the 
Carnegian rule of putting all his eggs in 
one basket and watching that basket. 
If he is a manufacturer, he cannot 
write; if he is a preacher, he cannot 
plow. Yet England has produced, and 
still produces, more varieties of genius 
than any other country. Was it not the 
home of Darwin and Shakespeare, of 
Bacon and Cromwell, of Marlborough 
and Milton, of Stephenson and Shelley, 
of Newton and Nelson, of John Locke 
and John Wesley? 

It is, therefore, no simple matter to 
point out the influence of the English 
upon the United States. 
been leaders in every sort of enterprise, 
from the Erie Railroad to the Salvation 
Army, from ranching to ethical culture. 
We have no profession, and scarcely a 


They have. 
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single trade, that does not bear some- 
where the hallmark of Old England. 
EDUCATORS 


OUR ENGLISH-BORN 


Beginning with the subject of educa- 
tion, we find that fully a score of our 
ablest professors are English. Oldest 
and greatest of them all is Goldwin 
Smith, whom we shall continue to count 
as an American, even if he does live in 
Canada. Was he not for three years 
at Cornell, and did he not present to 
Cornell his magnificent library? In 
view of his defense of the Union during 
the Civil War, and his continuous in- 
terest in American affairs, it would be 
a sin of omission to pass him by. 

The highest official position among 
our English-born educators is held by 
President Matthew H. Buckham, of the 
University of Vermont. He is, however, 
a thorough Vermonter in everything but 
birth. The most unique position is that 
of Professor F. C. de Sumichrast, of 
Harvard, who unites the English and 
the French in Boston by being president 
both of the Victorian Club and of the 
Alliance Frangaise. 

One veteran educator who may be 
mentioned at this point is Francis 
Landey Patton, president of Princeton 
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University for fourteen years. Dr. Pat- guage, and has been decorated with the 
ton is generally classed among the Eng- Order of the Double Dragon. The 


lish-born, although best known among 
his native island ‘ ; the Methodists is 
is Bermuda, to Professor Jabez 


Brooks, of Minne- 
apolis; and one of 
the most distin- 
guished of our men 
of letters is Pro- 
fessor Richard 
Green Moulton, of 
the University of 
Chicago. 

Glancing back 
to earlier days, the 
two men of Eng- 
lish birth to whom 
our educational 
system owes most 
were John  Har- 
vard, the founder 
of ou oldest uni- 
versity, and James 


which his ancestors 
emigrated two 
hundred years ago. 

The professor 
who has perhaps 
had the greatest 
amount of public- 
ity is James Wood- 
row, of Columbia, 
South Carolina, 
who was deposed 
from the presi- 
dency of a religious 
college because of 
his views upon 
geology. The one 
who is master of 
the strangest lore 
is Professor John 
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the fortune and the idea from which our 
Smithsonian Institution sprang. 


OUR ENGLISH-BORN AUTHORS 
American authors of English birth 
are not as numerous as might be ex- 
pected. There are Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton, friend and biographer of wild ani- 
mals; Richard Le Gallienne, the poet, 
who in spite of his French name was 
born and bred in Liverpool; Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, whose charming 
stories and plays have been so _ highly 


‘appreciated on both sides of the Atlan- 


tic; and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who has 
earned a double fame as mother of fif- 
teen children and author of thirty well- 
read novels. ‘There is Archibald Clav- 
ering Gunter, a prolific author of popu- 
lar dramas and romances. ‘There is a 
daughter of an English admiral who has 
Americanized herself and become known 
as a writer of historical books—Kather- 
ine Prescott Wormeley, of Jackson, New 
Hampshire. The oldest of our English 
authors is a man of international fame 
Benn Pitman, dean of the stenographers 
of the world. He is still the active presi- 
dent of the Phonographic Institute, in 
Cincinnati, which he founded more than 
half a century ago. 

Passing on to journalists, we notice that 
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four London boys have risen to fame, 
fortune, or both, in the, United States— 
Samuel T. Clover, of the Los Angeles 
Express; James Keeley, of the Chicago 
Tribune; A. Maurice Low,. a_ well- 
known Washington correspondent; and 
James E. Scripps, the veteran publisher 
who has established at least four news- 
papers, and whose generosity has helped 
to make Detroit one of our most beauti- 
ful cities. There is also James Elver- 
son, who began his business career as a 
messenger boy, and who is now the pro- 
prietor of the Philadelphia /nquirer. 

A further study of the list of English- 
Americans exposes two of our most com- 
mon mistakes concerning English char- 
acter. “The English,” we say, ‘ have 
neither humor nor imagination.” With 
regard to humor, it is a fact that during 
the boom of made-to-order newspaper 
humor which was at its height about a 
dozen years ago, the majority of the 
jokesmiths were Englishmen. There 
were, among others, William H. Siviter, 
Oliver Herford, and Richard K. Mun- 
kittrick. And as for imagination, a peo- 
ple who have given us a score or more 
of our ablest actors, and who have pro- 
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duced most of the imaginative books in 
our libraries, can scarcely be denied the 
possession of temperament and fancy. 
An Englishman does not wear his 
heart on his sleeve. He is not the play- 
thing of his passions. Centuries of self- 
respect have given him a Spartan re- 
serve which enables him to know more 
than he tells and to feel more than he 
shows. To use an English phrase, he 
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expression have only to call to mind the 
many-sided genius of Richard Mans- 
field, the delicacy of Edward S. Willard, 
the magnetism of - William Faversham, 
the thoroughness of Henry Miller, the 
versatility of Edward H. Sothern, the 
vivacity of Mary Mannering, the win- 
someness of Annie Russell, the classic 
charm of Julia Marlowe, and the grace- 
ful intensity of Eleanor Robson. 





JOHN G. 


PRACTISING 


MILBURN, THE WELL-KNOWN LAWYER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION OF IQOI IN BUFFALO, 
IN NEW YORK 


PAN- 
NOW 
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never puts all his goods in the shop- 
window. His best thoughts are not 
flung out before any chance acquaint- 
ance. In fact, whoever would really 
know him must first spend a year or so 
in securing his confidence and esteem. 


ACTORS, PAINTERS, AND SCULPTORS 


But those who suppose that the Eng- 
lish are therefore lacking in the power of 


The English rise to the heights of art 
not only on the stage, but in the studio 
as well. They are to be found among 
our painters and sculptors. Indeed, the 
man who stands to-day as in a certain 
sense our umpire in the world of art is 
an English newcomer, Sir Caspar Pur- 
don Clarke, now at the head of the New 
York Metropolitan Art Museum. Three 
of our oldest artists made their first pic- 
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tures in England—Seymour J. Guy, of 
New York, who was born when George 
IV was king; Thomas Hill, the Califor- 
nian, who is a descendant of the famous 
Sir Rowland Hill, originator of penny 
postage; and J. G. Brown, of New 
York, who has attained fame by paint- 
ing the newsboys and other little waifs 
of the city streets. It was a music-hall 
song that made an American of J. G. 


Brown. One night, fifty years ago, he 
heard a London street minstrel sing 


the “Song of the 
Emigrant,” and 
the sentiment of 
the ballad moved 
the young artist so 
forcibly that he at 
once took passage 
for the United 
States. Since then 
he has made many 
friends. He _ has 
been a_ National 
Academician here 
since 1863, and for 
seventeen years he 
was president of 
the American 
Water Color So- 
ciety. Water-color 
is a field of art 
in which, ever since 
Turner’s day, Eng- 
land has led the 
way; and we are 
not at all surprised 
to find that the 
New York Water 
Color Club has 
also an Englishman 
Henry Bayley Snell. 
Of the others who compel attention, 
William F. Halsall, Boston’s marine 
painter, learned the first lessons of his 
art in the United States navy during 
the Civil War; Louis J. Rhead is. known 
as a “poster” specialist; and a woman 
artist, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, also 
of New York, has won medals and honors 
in a dozen countries. Two of our leading 
sculptors—Samuel J. Kitson, designer of 
the Sheridan monument at Arlington, 
and his brother Henry H. Kitson were 
born in Yorkshire. And the president 
of the American Ceramic Society, 
Charles F. Binns, had risen to be one of 


for its president, 
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the foremost English authorities on dec- 
orative art before he determined to be- 
come an American. 


IN LAW, FINANCE, AND BUSINESS 


In law, we find very few of English 
birth—possibly because they are not by 
nature inclined to be disputatious, and 
are less prone to eloquence than men 
of some other races. The most famous 
is John G. Milburn, who was president 
of the Buffalo Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, and at whose 
home President 
McKinley died. 
As to the others, 
Charles H. Joyce 
is one of the best 
known public men 
in Vermont, as 
Charles Crowley is 
in Lowell and 
Thomas Canty in 
Minneapolis. Mrs. 
Mary A. Ahrens, 
who is both doctor 
and lawyer, has 
been prominent in 
Chicago for a 
dozen years or 
more. 

In business there 
are so many that 
only those of na- 
tional importance 
can be named in 
so short a sketch 
as this. To begin 
with the Wall 
Street hurly-burly, 
there are few more conspicuous veter- 
ans in its scrimmages than James R. 
Keene and Henry Clews. Brokers and 
speculators come and go, but Keene and 
Clews, so it seems, are destined to go on 
forever. 

The story of Keene is one of those 
tales of sudden riches which are re- 
garded as mythical by Londoners who 
stay at home. Fifty years ago he was 
a poor London boy, counting his pen- 
nies and halfpennies. Twenty years 
later he was worth a hundred times his 
own weight in yellow gold. As for 
Henry Clews, it was his patriotic ac- 
tivity during the Civil War which first 
placed him among our conspicuous 
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Americans. 


Among our solid 
manufacturers of 
national renown 
are Titus Sheard, 
D. Willis James, 
and Robert A. 
Chesebrough, all of 
New York. Henry 
W. Eaton presides 
over the vast 
American interests 
of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Company, whose 
prestige in this 
country dates back 
to the great Chica- 
go fire, when it 
coolly paid three 
and a half millions 
of fire - insurance 
claims within sixty 
days. It has paid 
many a million 
since then. 

To look far back 
for a minute, there 


Since then he has won the 
reputation of being the historian of Wall 
Street and its most interesting figure. 
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were four mighty men of business who 
must never be forgotten. 
has been enriching America for a hun- 


Their work 


dred years. Samuel 
Slater, the first of 
these, was. the 
founder of our 
cotton-mill indus- 
try. At the close 
of the Revolution, 
when the selling of 
British machinery 
to America was 
forbidden by law, 
this extraordinary 
man studied the 
intricate machinery 
of a cotton-mill 
and actually car- 
ried it to this coun- 
try in his mind. It 
was the most profit- 
able feat of mem- 
ory that we know 
of, not only for 
Slater himself but 
for the whole of 
New England. 
Next came Wil- 
liam Colgate, foun- 
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der of a soap business which now employs 
five thousand people, and which cele- 
brated its centennial this year. Arriving 
at about the same time as Colgate there 
was a green young lad from Leicester, 
who tramped up from Castle Garden 
with no more property than: he could 
easily carry. He knew nobody, and no- 
body knew Bob Hoe; but he soon set 
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railway charter. Eleven years later, in 
his seventy-eighth year but still uncon- 
querable, John Stevens built our first 
steam railway. It was only a tiny belt- 
line affair in Hoboken; but it was the 
beginning of an American railway system 
which is now equal in mileage to all those 
of foreign countries combined. 

Such men as these—Slater, Colgate, 
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YORK BANKER AND BROKER, AND THE 
OF WALL STREET 
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to work making printing-presses of a 
new sort—wonderful machines that 
have since made our great penny news- 
papers possible. A\Hoe press of to-day 
is one of the world’s wonders, rolling 
out four or five miles of newspaper, cut 
and folded, in half an hour. 

Then came John Stevens, grandson of 
an English immigrant, and father of 
our American railroads. In 1815, after 
a three-year fight with a sneering Legis- 
lature in New Jersey, he got the first 


Hoe, and Stevens—were typically Eng- 
lish. ‘They were useful men of dogged 
perseverance, who kept pegging away at 
one thing through success and through 
failure; and our American prosperity 
owes them an incalculable debt. 


MEN OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


In the field of engineering and elec- 
trical work, our English fellow-citizens 
make a strong showing. George David- 
son, of San Francisco, who has served 
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the United States government for fifty 
years, is the oldest; and Walter Katte, 
who built the New York Elevated Rail- 
road, is a close second. The most in- 
ventive is Elihu Thomson, of the 
well-known Thomson-Houston Electric 
Company, in Lynn, Massachusetts—now 
part of the great General Electric cor- 
poration. The most political is T. W. 
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Ingleston, of Cleveland; and William 
H. Smyth, of California. 

Of all the peoples who come here, 
the English are the slowest to become 
citizens. Only one of the noted Eng- 
lishmen on our list proclaims himself 
to be an American citizen—Professor 
John C. Hutchinson, of the University 
of Minnesota, and he, so it appears, 





JAMES R. KEENE, 


Hugo, who has been twice mayor of 
Duluth. Mayor Hugo is one of three 
eminent Cornish engineers, the others 
being Richard Pearse, of Denver, and 
Frederick Sargent, of. Chicago. 

To mention all the English-born en- 
gineers would clutter this page with 
names. Several who have been highly 
honored by their fellows are Thomas C. 
Martin, Edmund G. Spilsbury, and the 
late John Stanton, all of New York; 
Edward Weston, of Newark; Robert G. 


FOR ALMOST THIRTY YEARS ONE OF 
FIGURES OF WALL STREET 
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could not make up his mind to take the 
leap until sixteen years after his arrival 
in this country. Many of the others, no 
doubt, are also naturalized; but, with 
few exceptions, the English cherish the 
dream of going back, some happy day, 
to the old land. 

The fact is that they are all more 
Americanized than they will admit. 


They grumble at American customs and 
conveniences, but when they return to 


visit disil- 


England for a they are 
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BENN PITMAN, AUTHOR OF MANY WORKS ON 
PHONOGRAPHY 
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lusioned. It seems as if everything had 
magically become slow, uncomfortable, 
and conventional. They are trans- 
formed into vigorous partisans of the 
United States, and find that they had 
become thorough Americans without be- 
ing conscious of the change. 

One reason, perhaps the main one, 
why the English are not quick to be- 
come naturalized, is that they do not 
really feel as if they were in a foreign 
country. They do not huddle together 
in an “ English quarter.” They are not 
clannish. ‘They would sooner vote for 
an Irishman or a German in their own 
ward than for an Englishman some- 
where else. In fact, there is no such 
thing in the United States as an “ Eng- 
lish vote.” 


ENGLISHMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


The redoubtable John Weaver, the 
revolutionary mayor of Philadelphia, 
did not receive any special support from 
naturalized English voters because of 
his English birth. Neither did Robert 


Baker, of Brooklyn; Joseph P. News- 
ham, of Louisiana; John J. Jenkins, of 
Wisconsin; J. J. Little, of New York; 
Samuel Pasco, of Florida; nor William 
Lorimer, the Chicago contractor, when 
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they were sent to Congress. These men 
owe none of their political honors to 
nationality, but all to their own high 
standing in public and private life. 
Utah has sent the greatest proportionate 
number of Englishmen to Congress; not 
because of an English vote, but because 
Utah has always had a larger proportion 
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of English immigrants, Mormon and 
non-Mormon, than her sister States. 
John ‘Taylor, successor of Brigham 
Young, was an Englishman. So are 
Senator Sutherland and ex-Congressman 
John T. Caine, of Salt Lake City. 

During the Civil War, they fought, 
as other Americans did, on both sides. 
Whether they were full-fledged citizens 
or not, they were ready for the duties 
and dangers of citizenship. Two of the 
commanders - in- chief of the . Grand 
Army of the Republic have been Eng- 
lishmen—Captain Samuel S. Burdett, of 
Washington, and Colonel Thomas G. 
Lawler, of Rockford, Illinois. There 
are also two very active generals who 
have not rested upon their laurels—E. 
L. Molineaux, a paint manufacturer of 
Newark, and John W. Fuller, a widely 
known public man of Toledo. 

The drder-of the Sons of St. George, 
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which deserves much more than a para- 
graph, contains so many veterans of the 
Civil War that they have been organized 
into a department of their own. ‘This 


important order, which originated in 
1881 among the English miners of 


Pennsylvania, has dispensed more than 
two million dollars in benefits, and con- 
tains at the present time about twenty- 
five thousand members. 


OTHER PROMINENT ANGLO-AMERICANS 


A link between the army and the 
clergy is the Rev. John W. Kaye, the 
“fighting parson” of the Civil War, 
who is now a resident of Philadelphia. 
And the dean of our English-born 
clergy, eighty-three years young, is Rob- 
ert Collyer, the genial Yorkshire orator 
who has spoken his message of hope and 
helpfulness in every State in the Union. 
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It should be remembered that we are 
indebted to England not only for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church but also 
for the larger body of Methodists. ‘This 
country came near to being the birth- 
place of Methodism, as John Wesley be- 
gan his evangelistic career by a visit to 
Georgia in 1735. He did not remain 
long, but he always retainéd a friendly 
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feeling for America. He sided with the 
thirteen colonies during the Revolution 
as did a large minority of his country- 
men—and in 1784 founded the Method- 
ist Church of America by ordaining 
Thomas Coke as its first bishop. 

Other Englishmen, of various pro- 
fessions, who stand among our national 
leaders, are Samuel Gompers, who has 
been for more than twenty years president 
of the American Federation of Labor; 
Robert W. Gibson, president of the New 
York Architectural League; Frederick 
N. Innes, the well-known bandmaster ; 
Julian Edwards, the New York com- 
poser of operas; Henry Edward Pel- 
lew, the Washington philanthropist ; 
and John Martin, a former member of 
the London County Council who has 
become a prominent public man in New 
York. 

To boil down a whole library into a 
few paragraphs, England has _be- 
queathed to us those sterling qualities 
which made her great before the dis- 
covery of America. She has taught us 
to be self-reliant, persevering, and pa- 
tient, with a passion for self-govern- 
ment. That instinct of fair play, which 
now seems so thoroughly part of the 
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character, came to us with 
blood. It was Emerson 


American 
our English 
who said: 

¢ “ The English hate craft and subtlety. 
They neither poison, waylay, nor assas- 
sinate. The English game is main force 
to main force, the planting of foot to 
foot, fair play and open field—a rough 
tug without trick or dodging, till one 
or both come to pieces.” 

From the earliest times, the English 
have had a steadying influence upon our 
swift American life. They have been 
less dazzled by the display of wealth 
than the rest of us. 
money is a means to an end, and not 
the end itself. They are seldom fren- 
zied, and they have not cut the word 
“enough” out of their dictionaries. 

They’ are never revolutionists of the 
red flag and guillotine sort. For social 
theories, or any other kind of theories, 
they would not pay a penny per thou- 
sand. They hold up the social struc- 
ture as if each man were one of its pil- 
lars. They dislike change and reform, 
and hold back as long as possible; but 
as soon as they find that the facts are 
on the side of change, they make way. 
Progress through compromise—that is 
the English plan. 
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They know that. 


They have a superior air which often 
irritates us, just as our cool self-as- 
surance is irritating to Europeans. But 
why should not an Englishman feel su- 
perior? For a thousand years his coun- 
try has been at the forefront both in war 


and in peace. It has been the haven 
of the oppressed—the land of free 
speech and a free press—the United 
States of Europe. He has overcome a 
thousand obstacles. With few of the 


raw materials of manufacture, and with 
a climate in which, as a witty French- 
man once said, “nothing ripens but 
baked apples,” he made his island both 
the workshop and the garden-spot of the 
world. He has built up a civilization 
which has changed the geography and 
the history of every continent. He is 
master of half the shipping that floats 
upon all the oceans, and the flag of his 
tiny island flies over an empire that is 
twelve times larger than the United 
States. Why should not he feel superior? 


ENGLISH EXPLORERS AND PIONEERS 


The glory of discovering America was 
denied to the English. This was not 
altogether their fault, but—so the story 
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goes—because of a rascally band of pi- 
rates who captured the messenger sent 
by Columbus to the English king. Be- 
fore the message was delivered, Colum- 
bus had struck a bargain with Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and was obliged to refuse 
the invitation sent to him by Henry VII 
of England. Five years later, Henry 
sent out John Cabot, an Italian by birth, 
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lings, and pence; and as the English 
were a practical people, they stayed at 
home and let Spain enjoy her appar- 
ently profitless possessions in peace. 
But about the year 1570 those two 
famous sea-kings of Devonshire—John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake—began to 
sail into English ports with the richest 
loot that had ever been seen in the king- 
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but a naturalized Englishman; and the 
English flag—it was not the British flag 
in those days—was planted for the first 
time on the mysterious new continent. — 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
English took little interest in America 
for seventy years or more. The discov- 
erers had all come back empty-handed, 
with nothing to show for their trouble 
except strange plants and tales of naked 
savages. In the new land there were 
no customers, no banks, no pounds, shil- 





dom. One after another, the little Eng- 
lish pinnaces came in, laden with gold, 
silver, and precious stones, the spoils 
of the ponderous galleons of Spain. At 
once England awoke. Every shipyard 
became a scene of frenzied activity. 
The little nation of islanders took to 
the sea. Spain became the national en- 
emy; and the first thought of a world- 
wide empire stamped itself indelibly 
upon the English mind. All England 
became aquiver with new energy and 
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ambition. The golden age of her great- ly; and there was plenty of wood ana 
ness was at hand; and the magic word iron ore. Some settlers who went out 
that had wrought the miracle was the next year, however, soon returned to 
“ America.” England in dis- 
It was Sir Wal- couragement. 
ter Raleigh who 
first set on foot the 
English coloniza- 
tion of this coun- 
try. His _ royal 
sweetheart, Eliza- 
beth, had _ given 
him a large tract 
of land on _ the 
coast, which he 
named Virginia in 
her honor; and he 
proceeded to start 
the earliest boom 
in American real 
estate. In 1584 he 
sent out a party 
of explorers who 
brought: back the 
first good report of 
the new country as 
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Soon ° afterward 
Captain John 
Smith, who was 
the most romantic 
figure in those 
days, arrived in 
London with vivid 
stories of his ad- 
ventures among the 
Indians. John 
Brereton, next, told 
of a trip to Massa- 
chusetts, and how 
the first wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and peas 
had been planted 
in the great land 
of mystery. And 








a place to colonize. finally, after four 
The soil, they said, ELEANOR ROBSON, THE MOST PROMISING OF or five heroic fail- 
was fertile ; the In- OUR YOUNGER ACTRESSES ures, the first Eng- 
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manently planted at Jamestown. The 
State of Virginia, by the way, has invited 
the world to hedp in fitly celebrating its 
three hundredth anniversary next year. 
Henry Hudson, who was a thorough 
Englishman, born and bred in Bristol, 
persuaded the Dutch East India Com- 
pany to employ him, and came sailing 
into New York Harbor in 1609. He was 
not the first to discover the Hudson 
River, but he followed its course farther 
than any of the Spanish captains had 
done. America owes much to Hudson. 
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the first Europeans who came to Amer- 
ica, not for wealth nor adventure, but 
because they were determined to have 
more liberty. In that word they struck’ 
the keynote of the future republic. 


THE COMING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


The Mayflower was the first ship of 
many; and in a short time the Puritans 
were scattered up and down New Eng- 
land. William Coddington went south- 
ward and founded Rhode Island; and 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges added Maine to 
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He was ‘absolutely indifferent to the 
perils of the northern seas, and sailed 
into unknown waters again and again, 
until his sailors cast him adrift in Hud- 
son Bay. How and where he died, no 
one knows. 

For nine years after Hudson’s death 
in 1611, nothing of importance hap- 
pened. Then came a little party of 
English immigrants whom America will 
never forget. They were neither rich 
nor titled. There were only seventy- 
three men and twenty-nine women, in 
a shabby little vessel called the May- 
flower. But they have been honored, 
and always will be, because they were 
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the map. They were not a pleasant peo- 
ple, those Puritans—so say some of the 
perfumed writers of to-day, who sit in 
their steam-heated libraries and dictate 
their opinions to stenographers; but as 
pioneer nation-builders they have never 
been surpassed in any period of history. 
For personal profit they cared little. 
For personal comfort they cared less. 
This was their purpose—to do right, to 
serve their God in their own way, and 
to leave to their children a moral and 
prosperous civilization. 

Two generations after the persecuted 
Puritans arrived, the persecuted Qua- 
kers, led by William Penn, founded the 
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little community of Philadelphia. 
They, too, were not in search of gold, 
but of peace and freedom of conscience. 
And so it was the English Puritans and 
the English Quakers who first gave a 
moral fiber to the young colonies. They 
made a mark on American character 
which has never been erased. 

As to the American Revolution, we 
have long since thrown away the notion 
that it was an anti-English affair. If it 
was English stubbornness that levied the 
obnoxious taxes, it was also English 
stubbornness on this side of the water 
that refused to pay them. The colonists 
—those of them who were English— 
were descendants of the men who had 
won from their kings the Magna Charta 
and the liberty of Parliament. When 
they remembered King John and 
Charles I, they were not apt to be over- 
awed by George III. 


ENGLISHMEN IN THE REVOLUTION 


Strictly speaking, the Revolution was 
mainly a matter of heredity—like father, 
like son. The thirteen colonies were 
“chips of the old block,” and when they 
went on strike for fair play, they only did 
what the old block had taught them. 
To cut out the warp and leave the woof 
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would be no more impossible than to 
take away the men of English birth or 
descent from the American Revolution. 

Two of the Signers were English- 
born. Robert Morris, who placed his 
entire fortune at the service of his 
adopted country, and Button Gwinnett. 
Three others were born in America, but 
educated in England—Arthur Middle- 
ton, Thomas Heyward, Jr., and Richard 
Henry Lee. And six were the sons of 
English fathers—Elbridge Gerry, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Francis Hopkinson, 
George Clymer, Samuel Chase, and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee. Several of these, 
as we shall see in a later article, were 
half English and half Welsh. 

There was also a forceful English- 
man named Thomas Paine who did as 
much for American independence with 
his pen as any other individual did with 
his sword. His “Common _ Sense” 
pamphlets were the tonic of the Revolu- 
tion. New York has recently made a 
tardy recognition of his great services 
by publicly taking over the statue that 
has stood for many years above the site 
of his grave. His bones were carried to 
England in 1819 by William Cobbett. 

For several generations after the Rev- 
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olution, there was a great deal of anti- 
English oratory at American elections 
and Fourth of July celebrations; but no 
lasting race-hatred sprang up between 
the mother country and her independent 
offspring. English immigration _ in- 
creased year by year; American mer- 
chants continued to buy goods from Eng- 
lish manufacturers; and the New York 
St. George’s Society, which has to-day 
five hundred members and a hundred 
thousand dollars in its treasury, was es- 
tablished in less than five years after the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 


‘“ HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” 


And so the story of England and her 
thirteen American colonies has finally 
ended like the fairy tales in which all 
live happily together, ever afterwards. 
Great Britain is no longer “ our heredi- 
tary enemy,” and those antique libels on 
the United States, set agoing by Charles 
Dickens and others, have become pretty 
nearly extinct. English readers know 
that Dickens was a caricaturist and not a 
historian; and American readers have 
long ago forgiven ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ” 
for the sake of “‘ David Copperfield.” 

Instead ‘of regarding the United 
States as a land of material prosperity 
mainly, English writers are now hold- 
ing up our educational system as an ex- 
ample to follow. “In no country in the 
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world,” Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge 
said recently, “is mental culture more 
highly valued or more diligently sought 
than in the United States.”. The two 
sons of Alfred Mosely are now attending 
Yale, while there is a colony of young 
Americans at Oxford, thanks to the 
splendid generosity of Cecil Rhodes. 

No two countries are less foreign to 
each other than England and _ the 
United States. Every week the London 
Times classifies its review of the world’s 
news under three heads—‘ The Em- 
pire,” “ The United States,” and “ For- 
eign Intelligence.” In their deepest sor- 
rows and in their noblest ambitions the 
two nations are one. London was draped 
in black for the death of President Mc- 
Kinley, as New York had been a few 
years previously for the death of Queen 
Victoria. Both countries are the sin- 
cerest partisans of human progress. Both 
prefer the peaceful victories of com- 
merce to the costly glory of war. 

It is scarcely possible that Andrew 
Carnegie’s dream of a British-American 
union will ever come true; but whether it 
does or not, there is no doubt that we 
shall continue to live on the best of terms 
with our English cousins across the sea, 
and to appreciate the solid workmanship 
of those English-born Americans who 
have been so great a factor in the making 
of our republic. 





“THE FRENCH IN AMERICA” —Next month’s article in this series will deal with our 


fellow citizens of French birth or French blood, and with the many famous Frenchmen’ who 


have played a part in American history. 





GOING HOME 


I TREAD each mountain waste austere, 
I pass dark pinelands, hill by hill; 

Each tardy sunrise brings me near, 
Each lonely sunset nearer still. 


Sing low, my heart, of other lands 

And suns we may have loved or known; 
This silent North, it understands, 

And asks but little of its own! 


So where the homeland twilight broods 
Above the slopes of dusky pine, 

Teach me your silence, solitudes; 
Your reticence, gray hills, be mine! 


Whether all loveliness it lies, 
Or but a lone waste scarred and torn, 


How shall I know? 


For ’neath these skies 


And in these valleys I was born! 





Arthur Stringer 
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I was close to midnight, and yet from 
within Foley’s saloon came sounds 
which indicated that somebody’s evening 
had only just begun. Siren tenors and 
coal-chute bassos groped vainly for har- 
mony, and then in wild abandon rose to 
the ceiling in ear-splitting roars and dis- 
cordant wails, as they lingeringly ques- 
tioned : 


Should auld acquaintance be-e-e-e forgot ? 


They finished with a terrifying chorus 
of yowls and whoops, accompanied by 
the banging of glass on wood, and then 
came a sudden silence, as a voice said 
thickly : 

“Foley, yer big harp, ye’re th’ king 
*f fat-heads, but I loves yer. I’d like t’ 
stay till the sun peeps over th’ ferry- 
house roof, but I’m due t’’keep a date at 
twelve—she wants a dash through th’ 
park in me choo-choo. So bust a basket 
’f th’ good old grape fer me friends, an’ 
then shake a day-day.” 

More yowls and whoops followed this 
exhilarating order, and then the short 
swinging doors burst open as the owner 
of the voice half fell through them and 
wavered unsteadily on the sidewalk for a 
moment. 

““Where’s me pea-soup shoffer?” he 
muttered, as he gazed about vacantly. 

Fifty feet away stood a huge touring- 
car, with its brilliant lights throwing a 
glare on the pavement at his very feet. 
Its proximity gradually dawned upon 
him, and he zigzagged toward the lights. 
Within a few feet of the car he suddenly 
tripped and plunged forward on _ his 
stomach with a grunt. As he did so, 


three men jumped out from a doorway 
and threw themselves upon him. The fall 
had evidently stunned him, for he made 
no outcry or resistance when they pom- 
meled him. 
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They soon ceased this treatment and 
raised him to his feet, just as another 
man sprang from the automobile and 
landed beside him. 

“Pardon—I am asleep on ze back 


seat,” he explained with a bow. “I hear 
not when you have come.” 
The three men exchanged sullen 


glances, and then one circled around 
slowly, as if to come upon the chauffeur 
from behind. 

““T see why you arrive,’ continued the 
driver amiably. “ M/onsieur has—what 
you call ’em—ah, yes, a fierce shag. It 
ees nothing. I have many times seen.” 

“Well, yer see, it’s dis way, cull,” 
broke in one of the trio hoarsely. “ Yer 
boss wants t’ take & sail. Th’ briny deep 
fer his, see? We comes back t’ put yer 
wise. Are yer on?” 

“Ah, monsieur would on ze wataire 
go—oui?” 

“Surest thing yer know,” chorused 
the others. 

The driver shrugged his shoulders and 
turned his hands palms out. 

“IT cannot pree-vent,” he answered. 
“Where shall I wait monsieur?” 

“Tf ye’re on Pier No.°10, in Boston, 
one week from dis afternoon, he’ll be 
dere,”’ replied the spokesman, indicating 
the inert figure held up between them. 

“ Zee one wick?” 

“Sure! He’s goin’ t’ chase th’ booze 
out ’*f him. Take him a week t’ git rid 
o’ dis load. He soitanly is soshed!” 

“Ver-ee well. I go to a-wait monsieur. 
He will shur-lee come? Ees’t not so?” 

“We're handin’ it t’ yer straight. So 
long!” 

Turning, they carried and dragged the 
unconscious man across the street, and 
then along the other side until they came 
to an open doorway under a dock shed. 
Through this they disappeared. 


’ 
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As the driver turned to his car, his 
foot pressed some soft object. Stooping 
over, he picked up a large roll of bills. A 
quick glance at the yellow wrapper dis- 
closed the figure one and three ciphers 
on a corner of the bill. For just an in- 
stant he paused with indecision, then 
thrust the money in his pocket. 

““ No-o-o,” he said. “ It ees monsieur’s 
—I will keep for heem.” 


II 


WILLIAM WALLACE, second mate of the 
three-masted schooner Mary Ann Skin- 
ner, better known to his shipmates as 
Groggy Wallace, threw the rays of his 
lantern on the figure lying sprawled upon 
the deck at his feet, and then stepped 
back with a snort of disgust. 

‘““And you call this here an able sea- 
man?” he demanded of the three men 
who stood beside him. ‘ Why, he ain’t 
half aman. Where’d you find that dwarf 
floating?” 

“Oh, no matter,” was the answer. 
“Just picked him up ’long shore. His 
name’s Monsoor. We shook him down, 
but dey ain’t nothin’ in his clothes but 
a pack ’f cig’rettes. He ain’t no joiant, 
but I guess yer’ll make him work his pas- 
sage, all right, all right. An’ say, what d’ 
ye tink?—we tells a friend o’ his’n dat 
dis guy wid de jag ‘ll be at Pier No. 10, 
in Boston, a week from to-day, an’ be 
sure fer ter meet him. How’s dat fer a 
peach ’f a frame-up, eh?” The speaker 
doubled over with laughter. ‘“ An auty- 
mobile ’ll be waitin’ fer him dere—tink 
of it!” And he punched at his nearest 
companion to further express his wild 
mirth. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a 
heavy fall, followed by deep curses from 
the .cabin. 

“Scud out of this, quick!” com- 
manded the second mate. “ It’s Eat-’em- 
up Goggins. He’s first officer this pas- 
sage, and he’s many seas over to-night.” 

The clink of oars in the departing boat 
was still audible from the darkness as the 
chief officer stamped his way heavily 
along the deck and halted beside Wallace. 
In the light of the ship’s lantern he 
seemed a veritable giant, looming head 
and neck above the second mate, his huge 
shoulders sloping into long, ape-like 
arms, and his dissipated, bestial face leer- 
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ing in the light, seemingly half human, 
half animal. 

Goggins’ eyebrows, which joined com- 
pletely over his bulbous nose, rose a 
trifle, and his beady eyes took on a new 
glitter as his gaze fell on the man prone 
upon the deck. Then a smile—and such 
a smile !—spread over his repulsive face 
as he realized the reason for the 
stranger’s presence. Balancing himself, 
he drove a heavy boot against the body 
of the prostrate man, who drew up his 
legs and groaned. 

“Get up!” he growled. 
me?” 

Receiving no answer, he grasped the 
insensible man by the collar, and, hold- 
ing him up, shook him as a terrier would 
arat. The victim’s head wabbled and his 
legs flopped about in a sickening man- 
ner, yet the vigorous treatment brought 
forth no response. 

“What’s wrong with him—knock-out 
drops? ’”’ Goggins inquired with a coarse 
oath, as he dropped the unconscious man 
to the deck, where he lay still in a hud- 
dled heap. 

‘They said ‘twas just booze,” answered 


“ D’ye hear 


Wallace. ‘ He’ll round to in the morn- 
in’.” 

“Oh, he ewill, hey? Well, if he 
don’t——”’ 


And the first mate, turning abruptly, 
sent his huge fist against a belaying-pin, 
breaking the hard oak handle clean off, 
with a crack like the report of a pistol. 

In spite of the evident youth of the 
new hand on the Mary Ann Skinner, and 
the cherubic expression of his freckled 
face, there had not infrequently been 
times when the dawn which followed a 
hilarious evening failed most miserably 
of its rosy prospects. There had been 
times when the night before was 
illumined with a sunset of exquisite col- 
oring, but the following sunrise was of a 
hideous, bilious perspective. So the 
thump, thump, thump in his head, and 
the flannel lining in his mouth, were no 
new sensations to him on this particular 
morning; .but he did find it hard to 
understand how and why his pillow and 
bed had grown to adamant in a night. 

With eyes still closed, he stretched out 
one hand for the trustworthy push-button 
and—grasped a rope. He sat up 
abruptly, and then for a moment blinked 
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in wonderment, as he vainly tried to 
connect his exit from Foley’s saloon with 
his present inexplicable position on the 
forward deck of a schooner. The sudden 
transition was little short of miraculous. 
Where had he been meanwhile?” 

“ Ah—h!” 

He drew in his breath sharply. The 
vessel was dipping down, down, down, 
and then up again, just like the big 
merry-go-rounds at Coney Island. The 
result was as distressing as it was cer- 
tain. Hastily scrambling to his feet, he 
lurched dizzily to the bulwarks and held 
on desperately, while the big ship dived a 
mile downward and then soared up high 
into the blue of the sky. When he turned 
around and collapsed on the deck, he felt 
somewhat relieved, albeit the ship was 
still turning endless somersaults. 

“Well, this is a great horse on me,” 
he mused. “ Me old pals has jobbed me 
fer fair! Mebbe they ain’t spielin’ ‘long 
the Bowery fer joy, just about this 
time!’’ He had been running his hands 
through his pockets in a half-abstracted 
manner, and now he sat up with a jerk. 
“‘ This ain’t no joke,” he muttered. “ I’ve 
been touched fer me roll. Some gun has 
pinched it!” 

This startling and unpleasant dis- 
covery cleared his brain and gave him 
renewed strength. The deadly dizziness 
in his head grew gradually less. For a 
moment or two he sat in deep thought, 
then from his pocket he complacently 
drew a box of cigarettes and a match. He 
had taken but one or two puffs when, 
without warning, the cigarette went sail- 
ing through space and a heavy blow on 
the head knocked him over flat. Before 
he could gather his scattered senses he 
was yanked to his feet and dragged along 
the deck amidship. 

“Smoke a cigarette, will you?” roared 
the first mate. ‘‘ You miserable little red- 
headed pup, I’ll show you what discipline 
means aboard this vessel!” 

The buffeting and mauling continued, 
but Goggins, in his blind fury, did not 
notice that the object of his attack was 
attempting no resistance, and made ab- 
solutely no sound through it all. 

From his position farther aft the sec- 
ond officer watched the scene with grow- 
ing resentment. Eat-’em-up Goggins was 
certainly more of an inhuman brute than 
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his unsavory reputation had ever accused 
him of being. The spectacle of a two- 
hundred-and-twenty-pound man abusing 
a mere boy was nauseating, even to this 
hardened sailor. 

Desisting finally through sheer weari- 
ness, Goggins watched his victim with 
an ugly grin, as he rose slowly to his feet 
and wavered there weakly. The face of 
the little chap was colorless as death, 
but in his small blue eyes, which now 
surveyed his persecutor fixedly, there was 
the glint of highly polished steel. 

“D’ye see me?” demanded the first 
mate. ‘ Well, in case you might forget 
me next time,” he added, ‘“ here’s my 
card ;” and bringing up one huge arm he 
dealt the other man a fearful blow with 
his open hand full in the face. 


III 


THE second officer moved toward the 
spot where Goggins’ victim lay on the 
deck. He noticed that the little man’s 
eyes were open and that he was watching 
him intently. Above the red welt which 
marked the mate’s last cruel blow, two 
clear eyes gazed at him fearlessly, and 
then—Wallace almost gasped—one lid 
fell and opened. It was unmistakably a 
wink! The little man sat up. 

“Tm sorry for you, my boy. This 
ain’t goin’ to happen again,” said Wal- 
lace. 

“ Bet yer sweet life it ain’t! ” declared 
the other, as he briskly blew the blood 
from his nose and then stood upon his 
feet.. ‘‘ What am I up against?” he de- 
manded. 

He proceeded to tell Wallace that his 
name was Kelly, and that the last thing 
he remembered was leaving Foley’s 
saloon. When he had learned, in turn, 
that the Mary Ann Skinner was bound 
for Portland, Maine, and that he had 
shipped as an able seaman, all that he 
said was: 

“I’m a sucker if I ain’t shanghaied!”’ 

Kelly was further informed that the 
captain was ill, and that Goggins, as first 
mate, was in full charge of the schooner. 

“The only thing to do,” cautioned 
Wallace, “is to mind everything he says. 
He’s apt to knock your brains out any 
minute. I’m sorry for you.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Because you're the under dog.” 
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“Well, yer needn’t be, an’, besides, th’ 
under dog is ’most always th’ one what 
begins th’ fight. Anyway, yer can’t tell 
yet how this thing’s goin’ t’ end.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, in th’ scrappin’ game now’- 
days yer can’t tell much ’bout th’ first 
fight till yer see how th’ second one ends 
—ketch on?” 

“Now, look here,” declared Wallace 
with rising wrath, ‘don’t have no fool 
notions ’bout gettin’ even with the first 
mate. If you should tackle him with a 
club, why, we’ll be sweepin’ your freckles 
off the deck for a week afterward!” 

Kelly learned much in the next twenty- 
four hours, the strict observance of 
which was conducive to his own bodily 
safety. He entered upon his tasks un- 
complainingly, and the stimulating sea 
air was soon productive of a most raven- 
ous appetite and exuberant spirits. For 
three days they were forced to beat 
against stiff head winds, and during all 
his spare moments Kelly was busily en- 
gaged in jumping a rope around the deck, 
climbing up ropes hand over hand, or 
pushing a couple of old belaying-pins out 
from his body in every conceivable angle. 
The first mate did not molest him to any 
extent except for an occasional kick, but 
on the third day out he noticed Kelly 
sitting on the deck by the galley, with 
his hands in a bucket. When he looked 
again half an hour later, and saw that 
the little man had not changed his posi- 
tion, his curiosity was aroused. Crossing 
to him, he snarled: 

“ What’s that for, hey, you miserable 
wharf rat?”’ 

“Well, yer see,” replied Kelly coolly, 
“me hands gits sore in this business, an’ 
brine makes ‘em tough. It pickles ’em 
so’s I kin use ’em fer ’most anything 
without hurtin’ ’em.” 

“Oh, does it?” sneered Goggins. 
“Well, you ain’t paid for this, so get 
out!” 

A kick from his boot sent the bucket 
and its contents flying, and then he 
swung his great arm viciously at the 
fiery-crowned head beneath him. The 
next instant he was picking himself up 
from the deck, and Kelly stood thirty 
feet away, smiling at him. 

“*Scuse me,” said the latter; “ ’scuse 
me, boss, fer duckin’!” 
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That night when Kelly had told Wal- 
lace of the incident, the second mate be- 
came exasperated. 

“You're goin’ to get your little neck 
broke, sure,” he said. 

““Mebbe I am,” replied Kelly with a 
peculiar smile; ‘‘ but yer kin gamble that 
feller don’t ketch me again with a hold- 
over.” 

“You talk like a lunatic,” cried Wal- 
lace. “He’s six feet two and weighs 
more than two hundred pounds. You're 
just about five feet high, and weigh— 
how much?” 

“Oh, ’bout one twenty-six, but I kin 
make one twenty-two ring—I mean I’ve 
weighed less ’n that. I’m sore on Gog- 
gins, ‘cause he swiped me bank roll. Yer 
see, bout a month ago I got a hot tip on 
a skate at Sheepshead. I plays him 
‘cross th’ board at twenty to one, an’ say, 
on th’ dead, he just wins by a snoot! The 
next day I buys a choo-choo car an’ a 
frog-eater to steer it. I has eight t’ou- 
sand five hundred dollars cold in me 
jeans. I’m a winner, see? Then I fall 
fer th’ booze, git tapped fer me wad, 
an’ here I am! Kin yer beat it?” 

““T see!” exclaimed Wallace. ‘ Then 
there was an automobile? Those fellows 
said they told the Frenchman you would 
be at Pier No. 10, in Boston, on Satur- 
day of this week, and he’s to meet you 
there.” 

“But we’re goin’ to Portland, ain’t 
we?” demanded Kelly. 

“Of course we are. They fooled the 
Frenchman, and Goggins has been laugh- 
ing ’bout it ever since.” 

“He has, has he? Then he’s in ca- 
hoots with those crooks, an’ it’s a pipe 
they’ve split me dough with him. How 
far are we from Boston?” 

“Oh, about fifty miles.” 

“See here,” suddenly declared Kelly, 
“no matter what happens on this barge 
after to-day, jest keep off an’ let me 
alone. I ain’t goin’ t’ git hurted.” 

During the night the breeze died out 
entirely, and morning found the schooner 
becalmed, lying on the lazy swell almost 
as quietly as if she were resting on the 
surface of a mill-pond. As the first mate 
made his way forward, roundly cursing 
the delay, he stopped quickly, as the 
figure of a man emerged from the fore- 
castle and paused for an instant at the 
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rail. The figure was Kelly, who was in- 
nocent of clothing save for a breech- 
clout. Here was an inviting target for 
the first mate’s ill temper. 

“Hey, you carrot-headed whelp!” he 
yelled savagely. ‘“ Where d’ye think 
you're goin’?”’ 

““Swimmin’. Where did-yer ’spose, yer 
pig-headed slob?” was the calm answer. 
“Do I look like I was goin’ horseback 
ridin’? ” 

The oaths which would have sprung 
from Goggins’ lips were choked back by 
the wild burst of rage which welled up 
and stifled all speech. 

“Come here!” he finally managed to 
roar, and Kelly sauntered toward him 
leisurely. 

The little man’s deliberate insubordi- 
nation had roused the mate into an un- 
controllable fury and obliterated every 
sense save one mad desire—to take that 
small body in his grasp and crush it to a 
pulp. Otherwise he might have noticed 
Kelly’s cat-like tread, and might have 
observed that every short, red hair on his 
head was standing out straight, that be- 
neath his skin of almost snowy whiteness 
there were cords and layers of long, sup- 
ple muscles, which played easily with 
every movement of his limbs. Moreover, 
he might have observed that Kelly’s eye- 
lids were brought down until two mere 
slits showed beneath them, and that his 
white lips were parted in a smile which 
was akin to cruelty. 

Goggins’ convulsive clutch at Kelly 
was an empty effort, because just then 
something happened. Kelly’s right arm 
shot out like a flash of light, and the 
first mate went staggering back on his 
heels, with one hand clapped to his eye. 

“ Thought I’d give yer my card, too!” 
said Kelly. 

Then, as Goggins made a wild rush at 
him, he seemed suddenly changed into a 
bunch of steel springs and live wires. He 
met the fierce onslaught with a straight 
-punch full on the other eye, which 
stopped Goggins as if he had run against 
a mast. When the swearing officer made 
a wild swing with one ponderous fist, his 
agile opponent easily slipped out of 
harm’s way, and then bounded back with 
another vicious blow on the damaged eye. 
A yell escaped Goggins at this. 

“Ah, hah!” cried Kelly exultantly. 
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“‘T knowed yer was a mongrel. I’ll make 
yer squeal louder, yer big stiff!” 

Then followed a scene which, but for 
the mate’s evident intention of killing 
his little antagonist could he only catch 
him, would have been ludicrous. It was 
a pigmy steadily beating a giant, with 
the unerring precision of an automatic 
machine, and with the calmness and de- 
liberation of cold retaliation. It was like 
a cooper going around a barrel, ham- 
mering incessantly. Kelly was skipping 
back and forth, here and there, untiring- 
ly, easily avoiding the fierce rushes of a 
now thoroughly crazed man. 

Occasionally Goggins would cease his 
awful swings to kick at his elusive enemy, 
and then would continue his frightful 
curses and frenzied punches, as Kelly 
again resumed the steady tattoo on his 
swollen countenance. Goggins’ eyes were 
almost closed when Kelly began to inter- 
sperse his: stinging blows with remarks: 

‘“T pickled me dukes so’s I could land 
on that big jaw o’ yourn an’ not hurt ’em,” 
he said, as he sent a right-hand swing to 
the chin with a sound like the crack of a 
whip. Again, after side-stepping a bull- 
like rush, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Take back 
that rap in the snoot yer give me,” as he 
stood upon tiptoe and shot a straight 
left to Goggins’ nose, drawing the blood 
therefrom in a stream. 

A queer pallor came slowly spreading 
over the mate’s face. Kelly noticed it, 
and cut loose mercilessly. From every 
direction came those relentless blows, as 
blinding as a hail-storm, beating Gog- 
gins’ face out of all human shape, until 
at last he dropped his great arms and 
stood still—panting, helpless, and bewil- 





dered. For an instant Kelly paused. 
““Where’s me money?” he asked 
grimly. 


I ain’t never seen a 


9) 


“T don’t know. 
cent of it. S’help me God, I ain’t 

“ All right—put up yer hands!” 

“No more! I’m licked,’ the mate 
whined. 

Kelly lowered his hands with an ex- 
clamation of disgust. 

“Yer big yeller cur!” he said. “ Just 
one thing ’Il let yer by. Do I get off in 
Boston? ” 

“Yes, Kelly—Mr. Kelly,” Goggins 
sobbed. ‘“ T’ll put back to New York if 
ye say so!” 

















‘“* Nope—me automobile is waitin’ fer 
me in Boston. Now take a little nap!” 

Kelly half turned his body away from 
his enemy, then back again, and as he 
did so his right arm moved with his body 
and landed with fearful force flush on the 
point of the big man’s jaw. 

Goggins stiffened, slowly bent back- 
ward, and then crashed his full length 
upon the deck, where he lay with his 
barrel-like chest rising and falling in 
mighty heaves—unconscious. 


IV 


THE next morning, before descending 
the rope ladder to enter the small boat, 
Kelly paused and looked around him. 
Tugs were puffing about, the bay was full 
of small craft, and on Pier No. 10, in the 
distance, stood an automobile. 
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Kelly took a cigarette from his pocket 
and fumbled for a match. Out from the 
crowd of sailors on deck came a man 
whose face was a mass of bruises. He 
scratched a match, carefully shielded it 
from the wind, and then held it to the 
cigarette in Kelly’s mouth. They 
watched silently as the little man was 
rowed ashore. 

“Say, Wallace,” finally groaned Gog- 
gins, “who was that—that devil?” 

“His name is Red Kelly, and they do 
say he’s something of a fighter,” the 
second mate replied. 

The world’s champion featherweight 
leaned back in the car with a sigh of con- 
tentment. 

‘““Open her up, my dear Alphonse,” he 
said, “an’ don’t stop till yer hit the 
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Bowery! 
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THE CAMP—THREE PICTURES 


BLEAK and desolate, cold and bare, 
*’Neath the gray of the shifting sky; 

Menace of storm in the upper air, 
And the buzzards drifting by. 


A famished man by a fallen beast; 
The sunset’s failing ray; 

The wolves’ long call for the coming feast— 
Theirs by the break of day. 


One last look at the barren sands, 
Ere he shall droop and die; 

Something he holds in his eager hands, 
Then echoes his lusty cry! 


In the face of death he hurls his jest, 
And scoffs at the biting cold, 

As a shaft of light from the curtained west 
Haloes the glinting gold 


Tue clash of commerce, the whir of wheels, 
Where the money-changers go; 

In the drift the wearied miner reels, 
A thousand feet below. 


Plot and struggle where cares corrode 
And strong men strive for gain; 

The tramp of to-day may be king of the lode, 
Ere another moon shall wane. 


Lust and laughter, wine and song, 
Where the midnight wassails flow; 
And throbbing music leads the throng 
To the tread of the passing show. 


IIl 


A city rotting to swift decay; 
Below, the deserted mines; 

Throttle and lever have ceased their sway, 
Mantled with creeping vines. 





The buzzards circle the upper air, 
The coyote whelps its young; 

The beasts of the desert make their lair 
Where the queens of mirth have sung. 


Sam Davis 
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BY MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


AN ACTRESS’ OF WHOM IT 


1S COMMONLY SAID. THAT -SHE 


BECAME A STAR AT A BOUND, WITHOUT TRAINING OR EXPE- 


RIENCE—AS A MATTER OF FACT, SHE GAINED HER PRESENT 


POSITION BY MUCH STUDY AND HARD WORK 


M®* CARTER’S position on the 

American stage is altogether 
unique. Generally ranked as the fore- 
most of our emotional actresses, she has 
apparently reached this pinnacle at a 
bound. The public thinks of her as hav- 
ing always been a leading woman. 
There are her half-dozen roles, people 
will tell you, to speak for themselves— 
in “ The Ugly Duckling,” ‘ Miss Hel- 
yett,” ‘“‘The Heart of Maryland,” “Zaza,” 
“Du Barry,” and “ Adrea.” In all of 


.them she stood in a blaze of glory, the 


central figure in a brilliant production. 
She has never had to fight her way to 
the front through the hardships and the 
discouragements that most aspirants have 
to face. 

But there is misconception here, not to 
say ignorance. Mrs. Carter has a stage 
history that bristles with incident, is 
packed with tireless effort, and saturated 
through and through with study. Glance 
back with me into the past of this re- 
markable woman and read the signs 
along the way. 

Her maiden name was Caroline Louise 
Dudley, and she was born on a plantation 
not far from Lexington, Kentucky. Her 
father was an Englishman, her mother a 
Southern woman who claimed kinship 
with the Carrolls of Maryland. None 
of her people had had any professional 
connection with the theater. The girl’s 
first knowledge of the drama came from 
a governess who was intensely fond of 
Shakespeare, and used to read aloud from 
his plays. The governess had also 
chanced to meet Edwin Booth, and she 
often told her charge all that she knew 


of the great tragedian. It was a great 
event when Booth came to Lexington, 
and little Miss Dudley made her first 
visit to the theater to see him. 

She was not sixteen when her father 
died. His death was speedily followed 
by the serious illness of her mother, and 
it looked for a time as though the young 
girl—who knew nothing of the world, 
and had never even been sent to school— 
would be left without a protector. Partly 
to save her from so perilous a situation, it 
was arranged that she should marry Les- 
lie Carter, a wealthy friend of the family 
from Chicago. 

Mrs. Dudley did not die, and the 
daughter’s marriage, as was not particu- 
larly surprising, turned out unhappily. 
A separation followed, and then a di- 
vorce, capped by Mrs. Carter’s collapse 
in health and the loss of her private 
fortune, leaving her and her mother in 
actual need of a livelihood. In this emer- 
gency she took stock of her accomplish- 
ments, and thought that she might possi- 
bly find employment on the stage. The 
idea, once conceived, took complete pos- 
session of her, and with it a conviction 
that there was one man, and one alone, 
who could fit her for a theatrical career. 
This was David Belasco, whose play 
“The Wife” had just founded the for- 
tunes of the old Lyceum Theater on 
Fourth Avenue in New York. She had 
been reading how he rose from call-boy 
in a San Francisco playhouse to stage di- 
rector at the Lyceum, and she determined 
to consult him. 

She came to New York to secure an 
interview with Belasco. First, she ap- 
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proached him by letter; but he, a busy 
man, with plays to write and companies 
to rehearse, paid but scant attention to 
his unknown correspondent. 

“Some stage-struck girl,’ he said to 
himself, and either left her notes un- 
answered or directed some one about the 
theater to reply with the regular form, 
stating that he was too hurried just then 
to grant any interviews. 


HOW MRS. CARTER MET BELASCO 

This method of attack having failed, 
Mrs. Carter began to haunt the stage 
door of the Lyceum, in the hope of en- 
countering the object of her quest on his 
way in or out of the theater. And it was 
here, on the sidewalk in East ‘Twenty- 
Fourth Street, that the first meeting be- 
tween the future star and her manager 
took place. Mr. Belasco related it to me 
in these words: 

‘“T was on my way to the theater one 
morning, deep in thought over ‘ Lord 
Chumley’ or ‘The Charity Ball,’ two 
plays I had in hand for Mr. Dan Froh- 
man. I was about to turn up the steps of 
the old dwelling-house which served as 
the stage entrance to the Lyceum, when 
a colored maid suddenly appeared in 
front of me. 

‘““* Excuse me, Mr. Belasco,’ she said, 
‘but wouldn’t you please, sir, speak to 
Mrs. Carter?’ 

“*Eh, what’s that?’ I exclaimed, 
only half roused from my absorption in 
my plots. Then I looked about me in 
the attempt to find out of whom she was 
talking, for there was no one else to be 
seen. 

‘“* Mrs. Carter, sir,’ the girl repeated. 
“If you would only see her for a min- 
ute, sir! She is right here, in the car- 
riage.’ 

“TI turned and noticed that a cab had 
drawn close up to the curb opposite the 
stage door, and that a head was thrust 
out from it. I saw a face wonderfully 
mobile in its response to the emotions 
within, with an eager light in an ex- 
pressive pair of eyes which convinced me 
instantly that here was no common in- 
dividuality. 

““You wished to see me?’ 
stepping up to the carriage. 

“TI shall never forget that moment. 
In the excitement of having realized her 
13 


I said, 
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purpose, tears and laughter fought for 
the mastery in the woman before me, and 
when she spoke I knew that there were 
the possibilities of genius in that voice. 
What she said I do not now recall; very 
likely I paid but little attention to her 
words. The flexibility of her tones ar- 
rested my attention, and I lost no time 
in inviting her into the theater.” 

From that moment Belasco realized 
that he had at his hand the plastic mate- 
rial out of which a great actress could be 
wrought ; but time and study and infinite 
toil were necessary. Mrs. Carter put her- 
self unreservedly in his hands. She had 
absolutely no stage experience. Self- 
possession before an audience, what to do 
with her hands, how to acquire repose of 
carriage and expression—all this had to 
be taught her. The voice, the type of 
countenance, inviting as a slate on which 
to convey emotions—these might be 
heaven-sent gifts, but the rest must be 
the outcome of incessant effort, unre- 
mitting practise. 





THE MAKING OF AN EMOTIONAL ACTRESS 


Few know now, the public never has 
known, in which companies Mr. Belasco 
placed his “find” wherever there was 
need of an extra figure to fill in a stage 
picture. No chorus girl ever began nearer 
the foot of the ladder than did this woman 
who Belasco felt convinced would one 
day stand at the top. 

Meanwhile he was casting about for 
some vehicle in which to bring her be 
fore the public when she should be pre 
pared for more important work. He had 
no time to write a play for her. He was 
bound down by contracts with the Froh 
mans and the Mallorys. In this emer 
gency he recalled an old friend of his in 
San Francisco—Paul Potter, who after- 
wards dramatized ‘“ Trilby.” Belasco 
wrote to Potter, giving the playwright 
some idea of what he wanted, and in due 
course a play, “ The Ugly Duckling,” 
was ready for presentation. It was an- 
nounced that a new actress was to appear 
in the leading part; and in this unusual 
way Mrs. Leslie Carter made her début 
at the Broadway Theater, New York, on 
November 10, 1890—three years after 
Belasco’s first meeting with her on the 
sidewalk in Twenty-Fourth Street. 

Her reception was a doubtful one. By 
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some of the critics she was hailed as a 
player of rare promise, by others she was 
stigmatized as not above mediocrity. As 
a matter of fact, her vehicle was a poor 
one, and did not long remain in view. 

Her next venture was made on entirely 
different lines—in the field of musical 
comedy; not the sort we have come to 
associate with a grotesquely weak and im- 
possible story and a row of “ show girls,” 
but a real comedy with good French 
music. The piece was “ Miss Helyett,” 
by Audran, the composer of ‘“ Olivette,” 
and it had run for nearly two years 
in Paris when Belasco captured the 
American rights. Mrs. Carter appeared 
as its Quaker heroine at the old Star 
Theater (formerly Wallack’s) in Novem- 
ber, 1891. The critics were still at log- 
gerheads over her merits as an actress, 
but the public was indisputably pleased. 
The production ran for more than a 
hundred nights in New York, and was 
kept on tour until March, 1893, when 
Belasco, with larger plans in view for his 
star, decided to withdraw her for a time 
from public view. 

Now began for Mrs. Carter the real 
storm-and-stress period of her career, out 
of which was to come the finished artist. 
“ The Ugly Duckling ” and “ Miss Hel- 
yett,” with their widely different calls 
upon her abilities, were merely the pre- 
liminary canters, as it were, of the train- 
ing this promising pupil was to receive 
from her stage teacher. A company was 
gathered together, perhaps the strangest 
that was ever assembled, for although it 
was rehearsed indefatigably, there was no 
thought of letting the public see its work. 
It was a troupe intended solely as a train- 
ing-school for Mrs. Carter. 

It was not difficult to recruit members 
for this peculiar organization. Plenty of 
actors were eager for an opportunity to 
benefit by Belasco’s instruction; and so 
for two years these theatricals, private in 
a new sense of the term, were carried on, 
imparting an education such as perhaps 
no other actress has ever had. In that 
period Mrs. Carter rehearsed all the chief 
feminine roles in Shakespeare. Such are 
her memory and her power of concentra- 
tion, that now, with a day’s notice, she 
can be ready to give a finished perform- 
ance of any one of thirty parts, ranging 
all the way from Constance in “ King 
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John” to L£iectra in a translation of 
Sophocles’ famous tragedy. 

Meantime Belasco was preparing for 
her a play of his own writing. ‘ The 
Heart of Maryland” was ready in the 
autumn of 1895, and was brought out in 
Washington—where all of Mrs. Carter’s 
premieres have since been held. This 
time there was no doubt as to her success. 
Coming to New York, the piece remained 
at the Herald Square throughout the 
season, and a year later it had a run in 
London.. 


MRS. CARTER’S FIRST REAL TRIUMPH 


But it was not until “ Zaza” was put 
forth, in the latter part of 1898, that 
Mrs. Carter reaped the full fruits of her 


training. ‘‘ Maryland,” with its sensa- 
tional swing from the _ bell-clapper, 


verged far into the realm of melodrama. 
With “Zaza” she stepped wholly into 
the field of emotional acting, with no ac- 
cessories to aid her except her voice and 
her empty hands. Her triumph at the 
Garrick, in New York, on the night of 
January 9, 1899, has but few parallels in 
our stage history; it was only equaled, 
two years later, when she came forward 
at the Criterion as the heroine in ‘“ Du 
Barry.” 

Possibly in no other character is there 
so wide a gamut of the emotions to be 
run as in this unfortunate creature who 
is seen first as the milliner’s saucy shop- 
girl, later as the plaything of a French 
king, and finally as the broken woman on 
her way to the guillotine. The sheer 
physical effort of acting so lengthy and 
so trying a part is enough to tax the 
powers of the strongest, but such is Mrs. 
Carter’s love for her art, so complete is 
her absorption in the réle, that when the 
curtain falls, well on toward midnight, 
she is ready to play it all over again. 

In “ Adrea,” her latest creation, pre- 
sented at the Belasco Theater in January 
of last year, she scales the real heights of 
tragedy against a classic background. 
In many respects her portrayal of the un- 
happy queen is the finest thing she has 
done. She shows an insight into the 
heart of a suffering woman that moved 
the dean of the New York critics, 
William Winter, to write of her per- 
formance : 


It has taken a long time for Mrs. Carter 


















to gain a really great victory, but she has 
gained it in ‘“Adrea.” 

Mr. Belasco is now engaged in the 
preparation of his star’s next vehicle, the 
nature of which, according to the clever 
manager’s custom, will not be revealed 
until shortly before its production next 
winter. Whatever it may call upon the 
star to do, there is no doubt of her re- 
sponse. 

In conclusion, without undertaking an 
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analytical disquisition upon Mrs. Car- 
ter’s histrionic abilities, one secret of her 
power may be briefly mentioned—the 
wonderful charm of her voice. That 
marvelously flexible organ never seems to 
tire, never grows hoarse, meets every 
strain, rises to a storm of execration or 
sinks to a sob of joy with the same realism 
of touch, and through every passage 
leaves on the listener’s ear the impress of 
melody. 


MAGGIE DONAHUE 


AN 


INCIDENT OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE CATTLEMEN 


AND THE 


SHEEP-HERDERS 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


_ H, Mr. Eaton! You're joking! Do 
I look like a girl who’d marry a 
sheep-herder? I’m a cow-girl!” 

Maggie Donahue’s blue eyes sparkled 
archly. She put up a strong, slender 
hand and tucked into place a wisp of 
brown hair. 

“T can’t say about that,” parleyed 
Eaton doggedly; ‘‘ but you look like a 
girl a sheep-herder would be mighty glad 
to marry!” 

He was leaning upon the outside of the 
fence in front of the ranch-house. She 
was just across, inside. By the road 
cropped his horse. 

“You don’t mean it!” she 
‘Why do you herd sheep, anyway?” 
asked abruptly. 

‘“Tt’s just as respectable as punching 
cows,” he retorted. ‘“‘ And, besides, they’re 
talking of running the sheep and us herd- 
ers out of the country, and I won’t quit 
till they quit. I don’t like to be bluffed.” 

“Well,” she said, demurely, ‘I’m 
much obliged for your proposal, Mr. 
Eaton; but I sha’n’t marry a sheep- 
herder. Sheep-herders have no business 
with a wife—out on the range day and 
night, as they have to be.” 


” 


mocked. 
she 





“Humph!” grunted Eaton, despon- 
dent. ‘‘ That settles me, then.” 

He turned away and walked toward his 
horse, which had been slowly traveling 
down the road from bunch to bunch of 
grass. Maggie kept pace with him, along 
her side of the fence. 

“You'd better change,” she told him 
mischievously. “They'd know you 
weren’t being bluffed.” 

But Eaton only threw the lines back 
over upon his horse’s mane, and, with 
a twist of the stirrup, mounted. 

“ Adios,” he said, lifting his hat with a 
rueful smile. 

‘ Adios,” she responded gaily. 

Sitting straight, he cantered away into 
the west; she went into the house. 

The region was one of sage-brush, sky, 
and mesa. The sage was silvery green, 
therefore silvery green were slope and 
level. The sky was deep blue, flawless 
and serene. Out of the sage into the blue 
rose the mesas, purple, yellow, and ma- 
roon, flat-topped and flat-faced. Mile 
after mile, but with the miles curiously 
foreshortened, stretched the range coun- 
try, undulating, peaceful, lonely, fence- 
less, clean-cut in the perfectly transpar- 
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ent atmosphere, and basking in the gen- 
erous favor of the kingly sun. 

Upon the side of a little rise, half ly- 
ing, with the sage surrounding higher 
than his head, Eaton blinked and dozed, 
and watched his excitable herd. In the 
shade of a sage-clump, near him, slept 
Kitty, his black sheep-dog. Below and 
before, in the swale, or draw, where a 
group of emerald willows denoted water, 
and extending almost to the crest of the 
bouldered hill opposite, three thousand 
sheep and young lambs of the Jackson 
outfit munched and meandered, placidly 
chewed their cuds, or scampered to and 
fro. 

Eaton’s morning work was over. His 
“bunch ” was finally established for the 
day. He had only to oversee casually 
and turn back stragglers, until evening 
impelled him to move his charges to their 
bedding-ground for the night. 

It was very pleasant, lounging here 
amid the pungent sage, with the sun 
warm and the distant baas of the herd 
floating upward in a pastoral hymn. 
Flies buzzed, bees and hornets hummed, 
and Kitty snored and gurgled. Winging 
athwart the draw, five hundred feet aloft, 
flapped a buzzard, black save for an edg- 
ing of white. Eaton lazily observed the 
great bird; then, suddenly, his gaze 
sprang to two horsemen, still far up the 
draw, but approaching, specks upon the 
sea of sage. 

He sat up. His eyes narrowed, and 
a frown wrinkled between them, as he 
noted that the men were riding straight 
into the herd. To right and left, as they 
trotted through, darted frightened lambs 
and protesting ewes. Now Eaton stood, 
and waved his arm, and shouted angrily. 
Kitty awoke, and also stood, bewildered. 

Her master sat down again and waited, 
while the horsemen emerged from the 
herd and drew near, diagonally mount- 
ing the gentle slope. Their fast-footed 
ponies, their sheepskin chaps, their easy 
seat, their slouch brims, their loose neck- 
erchiefs, proclaimed them cow-punchers. 
They came on sedately, but with covert 
roguishness, as if inwardly tickled over 
a deed well done. 

In his sombrero, checked blouse, over- 
alls, and brogans, Maton arose and con- 
fronted them. Kitty growled. 

“ What in blazes do you fellows mean 
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by cutting through the sheep that way?” 
he demanded. ‘“Can’t yer see where 
you’re going?” 

The cow-punchers reined up. 

“Are them your sheep?” inquired 
one—the elder of the two—with mock so- 
licitude. ‘“‘ We thought they was a bunch 
of strays, sure.” 

“ We didn’t see ’em; honest we didn’t, 
till we got right into ’em,” asserted the 
other—the younger, boyish-featured, 
with round, smooth cheeks and innocent 
gray eyes. 

“You ought to know better than to 
cut through sheep in the lambing season. 
That’s a fine thing to do!” said Eaton. 

“Sure; it’s a shame,” commiserated 
the elder of the riders. ‘ Ain’t it, Pete?” 
he appealed, with a wink. “ But we 
didn’t run over any, did we?” 

““Jus’ a couple, ’s all,’ answered his 
companion. ‘Jus’ enough for mutton.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid that you ran over 
any,” retorted Eaton, grimly; “ but 
they’re plenty wild without being scat- 
tered all over creation by horses.” 

“Do you good to stretch your legs. 
You darned sheep-herders get too lazy,” 
drawled the elder cow-puncher, as they 
rode away. 

“Yes; and the country’d be a heap 
fitter for a white man if a few lobsters 
like you had your necks stretched!” 
called Eaton, hotly. 

The two men rode on for a hundred 
yards, then halted, turned, and came 
back. ‘They stopped close to Eaton. 

“Say,” spoke the elder, leaning for- 
ward from his saddle, ‘‘ you ’’—and the 
epithet that he applied to sheep-herders 
in general was highly colored—“ are get- 
tin’ too blamed numerous around here. 
We don’t want you, or your sheep, either. 
This is cattle country. The place for 
you and your darned woollies is t’other 
side the Little Bear; an’ the sooner you 
hit the trail back there, the better for 
you—savvy? You tell old man Jackson 
what I say, too!” 

“ An’ lookee here,” supplemented the 
other, also leaning forward impressively, 
“T don’t intend to have any low-down 
sheep-herder sneakin’ around Maggie. 
Donahue, either. I’ve sorter filed on that 
range myself. I seen you yesterday, all 
right, talkin’ with her across the fence. 
You jus’ choose some other road, an’ keep 
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away from the Donahue ranch, if you 
don’t want somethin’ sudden to happen 
to you!” 

“ That’s .what,”’ indorsed his compan- 
ion, as both rode away again. “ This 
country’s for cattle and men, not for 
sheep an’ herders.” 

“You can’t run me out, or the sheep, 
either!’ shouted Eaton, furiously, after 
them. ‘ We’ve got as much right here 
as you have, and we’re here to stay. And 
I’ll go to the Donahue place just as much 
as I please; it’ll take more than you to 
stop me!” he continued, raising his voice 
to reach them. 

They answered not as they spurred on- 
ward through the sage. 

Eaton strode down ifto the draw on 


a mechanical tour of inspection. Kitty 
walked soberly at his heels. 
Murder burned in his heart. The ar- 


rogance of the cowboys, amid whom he 
was one in an alien vanguard slowly forc- 
ing way into this jealously preserved 
land, galled him mightily. ’Twas free 
range. There weren’t enough cattle on 
it, anyway, to supply a first-class barbe- 
cue. The range would no longer support 
cattle. ‘The day of cattle and the cattle- 
man was past. Sheep were inevitable. 
Why didn’t the cattlemen take to sheep 
themselves ? 

“They don’t run me out!’ muttered 
Eaton, reiterating his obstinate declara- 
tion, as he trudged savagely across the 
draw and up again on the other side. 

Stubborn as he was, had it not been 
for Maggie Donahue he long ago would 
have ‘chucked his job” and gone else- 
where. It is not comfortable to be un- 
popular, especially in the farther West, 
where candor and outspokenness are still 
the prevailing mode. He would not have 
returned East—no; for he had breathed 
the open of the sage and the pine, and 
the East was for him no more. More- 
over, he had looked into Maggie’s merry 
blue eyes, and had worshiped the sup- 
pleness of her lithe, fearless figure—and 
this was the only spot for him. 

The day waxed, and then waned until 
by the sun it was five o’clock—time to 
begin bunching the herd and _ heading 
them toward their bedding-ground. As- 
sisted by Kitty, he made his circuit; and 
down the draw at last trailed every sheep 
and every lamb, bleating, browsing, paus- 
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ing anon for an extra mouthful of some 
particularly tender bit, or to quench a 
youngster’s thirst. Athwart the three 
thousand woolly backs the setting sun 
slanted long, mellow rays, while the dust 
hung above in a thin cloud. 

Steadily sank the red sun into the me- 
sas to the west ; and amid the golden twi- 
light the sheep reached the bedding- 
ground and proceeded about their uneasy, 
querulous preparations for the night. 

At his tent, by the bedding-ground, 
Eaton also proceeded about his prepara- 
tions. By the time that he had finished 
supper, darkness had descended. He 
threw out some scraps for Kitty, and 
stood a moment, in the flaps, listening 
and looking. Sheep and lambs had qui- 
eted. The air was damp, and heavy with 
the scent of the moist sage. Overhead, 
the Milky Way was clearly outlined. 
Low in the east glimmered promise of a 


half moon. Velvety stillness reigned, 
far and near. 
Suddenly Kitty, gnawing mutton- 


bones, ceased operations and growled. 

“What is it, Kitty?’ asked Eaton, 
holding his breath for an instant, to 
harken. ‘ Smell an old coyote?” 

Again Kitty growled. Eaton, strain- 
ing his ears, caught the rasp of sage-brush 
along some moving body; and immedi- 
ately thereafter distinguished the dull 
thud of a horse’s hoofs as the animal 
stumbled and recovered. Kitty con- 
tinued to growl. He waited. The horse 
was approaching. 

“Coo-ee!”? A cautious hail reached 
him. ‘“ Are you there, Mr. Eaton?” 

It was a woman’s voice, and Eaton 
gasped with the unexpectedness of it. 
He stepped hastily outside of the tent. 


“Why, sure,” he said. “Shut up, 
Kitty!” 
The horse and rider loomed before 


him, and halted. 

“It’s me—Maggie Donahue.” 

“ But what in the name of goodness are 
you doing ’way out in the sage-brush this 
time of night?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Who’s 
with you?” 

‘Nobody; but that don’t matter. 
not afraid. ’Tisn’t the first time I’ve 
been out after dark alone. Oh, Mr, 
Eaton,” she burst forth, ‘‘ they’re coming 
to-night to drive off your sheep and pile 
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them up, or else shoot them! 


I’m 
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“How do you know?” 

“They tried to get dad to help. I 
heard them talking. But he won’t join. 
He told them so. We aren’t running 
many cattle, you know.” 

““Who’s in the gang?” 

“ Pete Nix and Bob Sunday and Harry 
Bosch—and that new man who’s riding 
for Harley, and some others.”’ 

“When are they coming?” 

“As soon as the moon is up, they said. 
They must be started now.” 

“The cowardly brutes!” muttered 
Eaton. “ I’m much obliged, Miss Dona- 
hue,” he said. “I reckon I can fix ’em. 
They don’t run my sheep off; but if they 
want shooting, they can have it, all 
right!’’ He hesitated. “Say,” he went 
on, “you ought not to have done this. 
It’s liable to get you in lots of trouble. 
Does anybody know you're here?” 

“No; dad thinks I’m up-stairs asleep, 
I guess. I saddled Bird in the dark, and 
came out the pasture way.” 

The herd, always fidgety in the lamb- 
ing season, began to emit spasmodic, in- 
quiring baas. 

“You must be getting back,” urged 
Eaton. ‘“ See, there’s the moon. They’re 
due any time now. I can’t go back with 
you. It seems a shame to let you ride 
alone, but I can’t leave my sheep. [’ll 
send Kitty with you, though—she’ll be 
company.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind such a little night 
ride. I’m used to it,” asserted the girl. 

“ It’s eight miles,” he objected. 

Through the dusky glamour he could 
descry her face above the white star of 
her horse’s forehead. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 


“Me? Oh, I'll do whatever the rest 
do. Maybe a little shooting, maybe a 


little palavering, maybe nothing—if they 
don’t come.” 

“But you mustn’t shoot she de- 
clared. ‘“ They'll kill you if they get 
mad. They’re so reckless, and 26 

“And I’m only a sheep-herder? Well, 
they’ll find I’m not any Mexican, and I 
won’t take to the brush either. I’ve got 
buckshot enough to go around. They 
don’t pile my sheep up without paying 
for the privilege!” 

She slipped from her horse, and with 
a little quaver of alarm ran to him. She 
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caught his arm, and he could hear her 
quick breathing. 





“No, no!” she implored. “ You 
mustn’t shoot! That will make them 
mad. ‘They—or another crowd just like 


them—killed a herder over in the Trout 
Forks country, only last week. They 
claim he was shot by accident, but he 
wasn’t.” 

‘Then what would you have me do?” 
he inquired quizzically, his hand gently 
closing over hers. “ Dig a hole?” 

““T don’t know,” she faltered. “I 
thought maybe you’d get out in the brush 
in time, now that I’ve told you. You’d 
be safe there. ‘They’re likely to put a 
few holes in the tent. You'd better not 
be in it.” 

“Don’t you know me better than to 
suppose I’d go and lie in the brush and 
let ’em do their dirty work, Maggie?” 
he said, the reproach in his voice tem- 
pered by the tenderness with which he 
spoke the name. “I’d be ashamed to 
look you, or even a sheep, in the face!” 

“Y—yes, I know,” she murmured. 
She had not withdrawn her hand from 
beneath his, and his grasp tightened upon 





it. ‘“‘ But—just to please me! I don’t 
want you killed. I don’t want anybody 
killed.” 


‘““ Nobody’ll killed. Vl shoot 
high.” 

“ But you!” 

“Oh, me? I thought maybe it was 
Pete Nix. He and Bob Sunday rode past 
this morning, and he told me to keep 
away from you, because he had filed on 
you himself.” 

“Pete Nix!” repudiated Maggie in- 
dignantly. 

‘Was it for me, then, or for the sheep 
that you came out?” he queried, half 
banteringly. 

She did not reply, but he could feel 
her tremble. Passing his arm about her, 
he drew her to him. She leaned against 
him, unresisting. 

“You’re a trump, girlie,” he whis- 
pered rapturously, his cheek upon her 
damp hair, for she was _bare-headed. 
“You're a trump to do this for me, after 
I wouldn’t quit herding!” 

She sighed happily. 

“T wanted you to 
chance,” she said. 

The moonlight was enveloping them. 
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She looked up at him, half proudly, half 
beseechingly. .He bent his head; her arm 
stole around his neck, and their lips met. 

Kitty growled. 

“ There!” whispered the girl. She 
released herself. ‘‘ Listen!” she said. 

The clank of bridles and the scraping 
of twigs along leather could be faintly 
heard, coming from below and to the 
right, where lay a shallow gulch yet un- 
touched by the moonbeams. 

With an exclamation Eaton darted 
into the tent, and seized his shotgun and 
some cartridges. The girl sprang into 
her saddle and rode forward, toward the 
sounds. Eaton bolted from the tent and, 
seeing her, followed. The breech of his 
gun snapped, as he closed it decisively 
after shoving in the two shells. 

Climbing the hither side of the gulch, 
a little cavalcade of men emerged from 
shadow into moonlight. Seeing them, 
Maggie, above, halted and waited. See- 
ing her, and also seeing Eaton and the 
glint of the gun-barrels, they likewise 
halted. 

“ Hello, boys,” called Maggie clearly, 
across the intervening space. 
“Why, hello, Maggie! 

doin’ here?” 

“Oh, just riding through.” 

“Well, keep on. We won’t hender 
you. It’s kinder late. Take your friend 
along; that’s him, ain’t it, behind there? 
We'll look after his woollies. He needn’t 
come back.” 

“Don’t let the coyotes get him! Pore 
little boy! You'll protect him, won’t you, 
Maggie?” 

“Is that you, Pete? Turned sheep- 
killer, have you? That’s fine. Mutton’s 
about the only thing you can kill, isn’t 
ar” 

Beneath their broad brims the raiders 
violently sniggered. 

“We're goin’ to clean the sheep out 
of this country, an’ we've started in right 
here. We don’t want no sheep this side 
the Little Bear,” declared a voice from 
among them. 

“What do you want in this country, 
then, Billy Bowers?” replied the girl, de- 
risively. “If you want cattle, you'll 
want them a long time. All you’ve got 
so far is three old cows! ”’ 

High titters, and one or two guffaws, 
further demoralized the cavalcade. 


What you 


‘across his knees. 
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‘““S’pose your old man sent you, didn’t 
he?” suggested somebody. 

“No, he didn’t. He doesn’t know a 
thing about it.” 

“Well, shall we go ahead regardless?” 
ventured another member of the band, 
impatiently. 

“Ves; go ahead. Some of you just 
escort Miss Donahue out of range, and 
the rest of you proceed. Don’t hesitate 
on my account,” called Eaton. He 
squatted in the sage, and the gun lay 
“But the first one of 
you that monkeys with a sheep in that 
herd I’ll fill so full of buckshot that 
he’ll rattle!” 

“Nice place to find a girl—out in the 
sage-brush at this time of night, with a 
sheep-herder! ” sneered a horseman. 

“Shut up!” rebuked a chorus. 

“T guess that must be the new man at 
Harley’s,” averred Maggie, scornfully. 
“He isn’t used to my kind. Boys, I 
came out to tell Ned, and I'd a right to 


_come. He and I are engaged to be mar- 
ried. Wouldn’t you want your girl to 


do that much for you?” 

“Sure! That’s the girl for me!” 

“Take him away, then. We aren’t 
after him; we’re after his sheep.” 

“She don’t take me away, and you 
don’t get these sheep, either!” declared 
Eaton stubbornly. 

“Oh, thunder! Come on, boys! Let’s 
go home. It’s all right, Maggie. You're 
plumb O. K. We won't touch the wool- 
lies. Better ride along with us, an’ we'll 
leave you at the ranch.” 

‘You promise not to hurt the sheep?” 

“Sure. Do you think we’d lie to a 
lady?” 

“Don’t stop short to oblige Maggie,” 
challenged Eaton. “If you'd like to 
hear some popping, mix in with that 
herd.” 

“Guess we’ve heard all the poppin’ 
we care to. Come on, Mag.” 

“ Good night, Ned.” 

“Aw, why don’t you kiss him?” 

“T will, if you give me time.” Riding 
back to him, she stooped in the saddle, 
and he rose to meet her. ‘“ There! 
Good night, Ned.” 

“ Good night, Maggie.” 


“Too good for a _ sheep-herder,” 
blurted a voice. 
“He’s going to turn rancher. He 
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and dad have fixed up a deal to enclose 
more land,” announced Maggie quickly. 

“That’s the first I’ve heard of it,” 
avowed Eaton shamelessly. 

The horsemen laughed loudly, and 
one emitted a shrill, cow-puncher yelp. 

“Don’t!” warned several, now solicit- 
ous. ‘You'll scare his sheep.” 

“But it’s so—or as good as so,” af- 
firmed the girl, riding down the slope to 
join them. 

“Thought mebbe you was goin’ to 
herd sheep with him,” they bantered. 
“So long, Eaton!” they called back, as 
they rode away, Maggie in the forefront. 
“You're all right. We'll dance at your 
weddin’.”’ 

Eaton stood and watched. From 
their midst a white handkerchief flut- 
tered at him; hats were flourished; he 
waved response—not to the hats but to 
the handkerchief. 

The cavalcade rounded a shoulder, 
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and disappeared. Through the moon- 
light he retraced his steps to the tent. 
Kitty, still muttering loyal little growls, 
followed close. Before the tent he 
halted, and gazing up at the moon drew 
a deep, exultant breath. Kitty, waiting, 
whined and shivered. He stooped and 
patted her. 

“Lonesome, ain’t it, Kitty?” he said. 
‘““We pity anybody who has to herd 
sheep in this place now, don’t we? 
Come on, little dog; we'll stick our 
heads under the blankets and make te 
morrow get here. To-morrow Jackson’ll 
have to be finding another camp-crew ; 
we're going to quit!” 

He entered. Kitty followed. The 
flaps closed, leaving without the eerie 
sage, the enchanted mesas, a fitfully 
slumbering flock, and the moon, benign 
guardian of herder’s canvas and maid- 
en’s chamber—both soon to be thronged 
with the mingling messages of dreams. 





CALIFORNIA LAUREL 


From San Diego far, far north to fair Sonoma, 
A : 
The censers of the padres wafted their aroma; 


From San Rafael far south to.San Juan Capistrano 
Rang out the Glorias—strong bass and sweet soprano; 


Soft chimed -those silver charmers of the air so golden— 
The mission bells, with melodies calm, clear, and -olden; | 


The Angelus across the valleys faintly falling— 
E’en as I write, the Santa Clara bells are calling! 


The flocks and herds with olive grove and vineyard vying 
In holy psalm, a canticle of peace undying. 


A spell lay on the land, and long it seemed to linger 
As if upon the arm of strife was laid God’s finger, 


Then came the cry of 


“ Gold! 


Gold! Gold!” and swift and certain 


There fell upon those quiet days a final curtain. 


Year after year the poppies wake to tell the story— 
The dreamy tale so hallowed with its crown of glory; 


Day after day the redwoods lift their hands in token 
Of splendid deeds whose fame remains unsung, unspoken. 


In valleys Eden-fair, God-blessed, and wondrous fertile, 
Old haciendas gleam through veils of rose and myrtle; 


In dusty lanes of San Miguel or Pescadero 
One yet may meet grave don or dashing caballero; 


Still by the gay Presidio the lupines cluster, 
In amethystine praise of old Franciscan luster. 


The padres sleep in vales beside the sunset ocean, , 
While crumble fast the shrines that mark their long devotion; 


And I, their brother troubadour, in. requiem choral 
Lay on their tomb this wreath of California laurel! 


Clarence Urmy 














MAXWELTON HOUSE, 





THE HOME OF ANNIE LAURIE’S CHILDHOOD 


THE REAL ANNIE LAURIE 


BY KATHERINE ELWES THOMAS 


THE SCOTTISH LASSIE OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO WHO 


WAS THE HEROINE OF ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS 
LOVE-SONGS —HER HOME AT MAXWELTON AS IT 


And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gave me her promise true! 
AXWELTON braes are just as 

bonnie to-day as they were two 
hundred years ago when William Doug- 
las, the young laird of Fingland, wrote 
the song that has made his name immor- 
tal, and that is likely to hold its place in 
the heart of the English-speaking races 
as long as our language shall last. 

Of Douglas himself and his love story 
history gives us but meager information. 
We know little except that he loved 
Annie Laurie of Maxwelton, who gave 
14 


OF ALL 
IS TO-DAY 


him her “ promise true,” but who, alas! 
married not him but his wealthier rival, 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch. Local tra- 
dition adds that he was a hot-tempered 
fellow, ready to pick a quarrel and to 
pursue it to the sword’s point—for he 
fought a number of duels. Fingland, his 
property, was only a little Dumfries- 
shire farm, but he was a member of the 
historic house of Douglas, the proudest 
family of Scotland. When he lost his 
betrothed, he left the country and sought 
service in the great war that had rent 
Europe in twain at the time—the war 
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in which Marlborough won his victories 
over the generals of Louis XIV. Later 
—so the story goes—he came home again 
and married Bettie Clark of Glenboig, 
who bore him many children; but no liv- 
ing descendant of his line is known, and 
his modest patrimony has long since 
passed into the hands of strangers. 





ANNIE LAURIE 
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OF MAXWELTON, 
OLD SCOTTISH BALLAD BY WILLIAM DOUGLAS OF 
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about six o’clock in the morning, and was 
baptized by the minister of Glencairn. 

Her girlhood was mainly spent at Max- 
welton House, which even then was a 
mansion of some age. It had once been 
called Glencairn Castle, and had _be- 
longed to the Earls of Glencairn, whose 
title dated back to 1488. In 1640 it was 


THE HEROINE OF THE FAMOUS 


FINGLAND 


From the portrait at Maxwelton House, by permission of 
the Rev. Sir Emilius Laurie 


Of Annie Laurie we have much 
ampler chronicles. She was born at 
Barjag Tower, a few miles from Max- 
welton, the residence of the Riddles, her 
mother’s people. Her father recorded the 
event in a manuscript note still extant at 
Barjag: 

At the pleasure of Almighty God, my 


daughter Annie Laurie was born upon the 
sixteenth day of December, 1682 years, 





purchased by Stephen Laurie, a merchant 
of Dumfries, who had prospered in his 
business, and whose wife was the heiress 
of Provost Corsane. 


A FINE OLD SCOTTISH MANSION 


An interesting feature of the building 
is a series of ‘“‘ marriage stones” let into 
its outer walls. The first of these, set 
above a quaint square window in the 
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southwest tower, bears the family arms 
and crest, the date 1641, and the letters 
“J. L—A. G.”’—the initials of John 
Laurie and Agnes Grierson, grand- 
parents of Annie Laurie. Beneath, in 
Latin, is the motto: “ Unless the Lord 
build the house, the labor is lost of them 
that build it.” The second stone, form- 
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after the fashion of long ago. The man- 
sion itself forms three sides of a quad- 
rangle, with its entrance facing the ter- 
raced garden. Its stone walls are stuc- 
coed and whitewashed, and a_ heavy 
growth of ancient ivy throws a dark green 
mantle over the round tower at the south- 
west corner. At this point the masonry 





FERGUSSON OF 
WHO MARRIED ANNIE 


the Rev. 


ing the capstone of the main entrance, is 
that of the heroine’s father and mother, 
Robert Laurie and Jean Riddle. 
Maxwelton house stands on an emi- 
nence from which the ground slopes 
gently away on all sides. Below it, on 
the south, is a double terrace laid out in 
a stately old-world garden, ablaze with 
every hue of bloom, and primly marked 
off into circles and squares and diamonds 


CRAIGDARROCH, THE YOUNG 
LAURIE OF 


DUMFRIESSHIRE LAIRD 
MAXWELTON 


From the portrait at Maxwelton House, by permission of 


Sir Emilius Laurie 


is five feet thick—suggestive of the days 
when every border laird built his house 
to stand a siege. 

To most pilgrims to Maxwelton, how- 
ever, the most attractive part of the man- 
sion is the eastern tower, the interior of 
which is known as Annie Laurie’s Bou- 
doir. In her day this quaint old apart- 


ment could be reached only by an outside 
stairway. 


One of its arched sides has 
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CRAIGDARROCH, THE HOME OF ANNIE LAURIE’S MARRIED LIFE 


since been cut through, making it a part 
of the spacious, old-fashioned drawing- 
room. ‘Tradition insists that it was the 
scene of William Douglas’ wooing of the 
fair maid of Maxwelton. It looks as if 
it might have been built for an oratory, 
with its Early English arches springing 
from the four low stone pillars set in the 
four corners. 


THE PORTRAIT OF ANNIE LAURIE 

Until one goes to Maxwelton House, 
Annie Laurie is the heroine of a lovely 
ballad, a tender bit of sentiment em- 
bodied in unforgotten melody. When 
one has stepped across the threshold of 
her childhood home, she takes on the 
vital personality of a breathing human 
creature. She looks down from the wall 
of the old dining-room—a fair and 
stately woman with ivory skin, haughtily 
arched lips of scarlet, and hair black as 
night. With never a jewel to break the 
perfect lines of her throat and bust, the 
white satin gown in which she sat for 
her portrait falls back from her bosom, 
parted low in simple style. She seems a 
living embodiment of the courtly grace 
of a proud young Scottish matron in the 
days of the Stuarts. 





Not far away hangs a companion pic- 
ture of Fergusson of Craigdarroch, a 
handsome young fellow who might well 
have been a fit mate for the brilliant 
beauty of Maxwelton. There are’ also 
portraits of later Lauries—among them 
one of General Sir Robert Laurie, who 
was a friend of Robert Burns, and who 
took part in a famous drinking contest 
chronicled by the poet in his ballad of 
“The Whistle.” His antagonists were a 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch and a Riddle 
of Glen Riddle—the former being Annie 
Laurie’s grandson, the latter a distant 
cousin. Fergusson was victor in the 
bout, and the prize he won—the so-called 
Whistle o’ Worth, a silver drinking-cup 
with a long history—is to this day one 
of the possessions of Craigdarroch. 

Just now, however, it is in the strong 
room of an Edinburgh bank, together 
with the autograph will of Annie Laurie 
and the saddle from which her husband’s 
father fell when he was killed in the dis- 
astrous rout of the royal troops at hillie- 
crankie. These treasured relics are stored 
away till the present owner of Craig- 
darroch, the elder of the twin daughters 
of the late Captain Fergusson, shall come 
into her inheritance—a date which is a 




















good many years distant, as the two little 
girls are still in the schoolroom, and their 
father’s will directed that the property 
should be held in trust until they are 
twenty-five. 


THE PRESENT LAIRD OF MAXWELTON 
The Lauries first acquired their title 

in 1685, when Robert Laurie—three 

years after the birth of his famous daugh- 


ter—was created a baronet “for his 


THE REAL ANNIE LAURIE 


MAXWELTON BRAES AND THE LITTLE RIVER CAIRN——A TYPICAL LANDSCAPE 
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last year he and Lady Laurie celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. 

The music of ‘ Annie Laurie” is not 
nearly as old as the words of the ballad. 
It was written a little more than sixty 
years ago by Lady John Scott, whose hus- 
band was a younger son of one of the 
Dukes of Buccleuch. She was a musi- 
cian of genuine talent, and several of her 
other songs have gained wide popularity, 
though none of them has sung itself into 





ate 


IN THE 


ANNIE LAURIE COUNTRY 


merits” by James II. Their direct male 
line became extinct a generation or so 
back. The present occupant of Max- 
welton is a grand-nephew of the last 
Sir Robert Laurie, and assumed the sur- 
name on succeeding to the property. 
He is a clergyman, and was for many 
years rector of a London church—St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury—from which he 
retired owing to the loss of his sight. As 
he inherited a baronetcy from his father, 
Sir John Bayley, his proper style and 


title is the Rev. Sir Emilius Laurie, 
Baronet. To this venerable gentleman 


the writer is indebted for some of the 
information presented here. He passed 
his eightieth birthday some time ago, and 


the heart of the world like the simple 
and beautiful melody to which she set 
William Douglas’ touching lyric. 

The traveler who desires to visit Annie 
Laurie’s country may not find it alto- 
gether easy to make his way into this un- 
frequented corner of Scotland. With 
Dumfries as a starting-point, he can take 
a branch railroad to the village of 
Moniaive—near which, by the way, is 
Thomas Carlyle’s farm of Craigenput- 
toch, ‘the loneliest nook in Britain,” as 
the sage called it. From Moniaive one 
can drive or walk for four miles up the 
valley of the little river Cairn and 


through the flowery braes of Maxwelton 
to the old mansion of the Lauries. 



















THE NEW KING AND QUEEN OF 
DENMARK 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


FREDERICK VIII, A KING WHO 


iS THE SON OF A KING, THE 


BROTHER OF A KING, AND THE FATHER OF A KING—HIS RICH 


QUEEN AND 


A ROYAL prince, heir apparent to a 

throne, pacing up and down on 
the street corner awaiting his car, and 
eventually swinging himself aboard 
amid such a throng that he is thankful 
to gain even a precarious footing upon 
the rear platform—such a sight is not a 
common one in Europe. Royalty, as a 
rule, does not take to tramways. Yet 
this is the sort of thing which people 
who frequent the Gothersgade in Copen- 
hagen used to see at least once a week, 
when Crown Prince Christian Freder- 
ick, now King Frederick VIII, was a 
student at the old Danish city’s famous 
university. 

Most of the people. on the car knew 
perfectly well that the unassuming pas- 
senger was the prospective sovereign of 
Denmark on his way to spend an evening 
with the royal family at the Amalienborg 
Palace; but he was obviously a sturdy 
young fellow whom a little extra 
physical exertion could not harm, and 
generally no one thought of offering 
him a seat. He would cling to the rail 
and chat to his heart’s content with the 
artisans and workingmen who _ jostled 
about and trod on his toes and one an- 
other’s promiscuously. 

Such is royalty in Denmark, and such 
the man who has lately been called upon 
to assume its most exalted station. Young 
Theodore Roosevelt would have been 
profoundly thankful, last autumn, if he 
could have made his appearance at Har- 
vard, selected his quarters and furnish- 
ings, and taken up the life of the col- 
legian, with half the freedom from the 


HIS SIMPLE COURT AT COPENHAGEN 


inquisitive, hero-hunting public which 
Prince Frederick enjoyed in his student 
days in Copenhagen. 


THE TRAINING OF A SOLDIER PRINCE 


After the university came the army, 
and with it a life equally unusual among 
the scions of monarchy. As long as he 
wore the scholar’s cap, the young prince 
had insisted upon living at an ordinary 
students’ lodging-house instead of in his 
father’s palace, and had refused to ac- 
cept any sort of academic recognition 
which would single him out from his 
fellows. When he entered upon _ his 
military apprenticeship, he left behind 
none of this native modesty, self-reliance, 
and thoroughgoing manliness. He is to- 
day the only man among the sovereigns 
and heirs apparent of Europe who has 
served as a simple soldier in the ranks, 
without the slightest distinction from his 
humbler comrades. He wore the same 
clothes as the other privates of his regi- 
ment; he ate the same simple, coarse 
foor he used the same rude utensils— 
tin plate and cup, iron knife and fork; 
he shouldered the same heavy rifle, and 
footed the same long, tiresome marches. 
It was only after thorough training had 
taught him the duties and responsibilities 
of the position that he accepted promo- 
tion to the rank of sergeant. 

All of these things happened a good 
many years ago, for Frederick VIII is no 
longer young, and scarcely even middle- 
aged. It has been his curious fortune to 
see not only a younger brother but also 
a son become full-fledged sovereigns 
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while he yet stood waiting and growing 
old as a mere crown prince. But the 
simplicity and earnestness which marked 
him as student of twenty and as guards- 


FREDERICK VIII, 


QUEEN OF DENMARK 
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Frederick is the second sovereign in 
the new Schleswig - Holstein - Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg line, which began with 
the accession of his father, the late Chris- 


WHO HAS SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER, THE LATE CHRISTIAN IX, 


AS KING OF DENMARK 


From a photograph by Petersen, Copenhagen 


man of twenty-five are not a whit less 
characteristic of him now at sixty-two, 
and it is by reason of these qualities that 
he bids fair to win the very real distinc- 
tion of being the most popular of all 
European monarchs. 


tian IX, in 1863. <A peculiar fact is that 
the highly compounded family from 
which he springs is, as its name plainly 
indicates, not Danish but German. The 
circumstances that brought it to the 
throne of Denmark, while not unpar- 
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alleled in the annals of European dy- 
nasties, were nevertheless somewhat out 
of the ordinary. 

At the middle of the last century, the 
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desiring to maintain the existing status 
of Europe, and to avoid the perils of a 
disputed throne, formulated an agree- 
ment known as the Treaty of London. 


ee ES 


LOUISE, QUEEN OF DENMARK, ONLY DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
KING CHARLES XV OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


From a photograph by Hansen & Weller, Copenhagen 


ancient Oldenburg line, which had pro- 
vided Denmark with her sovereigns— 
scrupulously alternating the Christians 
and the Fredericks, as the law curiously 
prescribes—since 1448, was about to be- 
come extinct through the failure of heirs. 
In 1852, several of the leading powers, 


By this compact the succession was set- 
tled upon an obscure subaltern in the 
Danish cavalry, Prince Christian, who 
ten years before had married Princess 
Louise, daughter of Landgrave William 
of Hesse-Cassel and niece of Christian 
VIII, King of Denmark from 1839 to 
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1848. <A year later, the terms of the 
treaty were incorporated in an act of 
the Danish Rigsdag, and in 1863, upon 
the death of the childless Frederick VII, 
Prince Christian assumed the crown so 
unexpectedly put in his way. The long 
and honorable reign then begun ended 
only with the death of the aged sover- 
eign a few weeks ago. 

When his father became king, Prince 
Frederick, a youth of twenty, was in the 
midst of his studies at the university ; 
. and these were not interrupted in the 
least by the change of circumstances. 
The family continued to live in the sim- 
ple, unostentatious fashion to which it 
had grown accustomed in days when its 
revenues were so scant that the future 
monarch was. obliged to give drawing- 
lessons in order to pay for groceries and 
clothing. Indeed, even now there is 
no money for any great degree of luxury. 
Denmark is a little country, with a popu- 
lation of not quite two and a half mil- 
lions, and the income of its sovereign is 
rather severely limited. 


A KING WHO LIVED THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By necessity, no less than by consider- 
ation for their best interests, King 
Christian’s children were brought up in 
ways of the strictest economy. Queen 
Alexandra and the Empress Dowager of 
Russia used to make their own dresses, 
and King George of Greece and the new 
King Frederick of Denmark were accus- 
tomed, as boys, to black their own boots. 
When the six royal children wanted to 
drive about the streets of the capital, 
they had to go either in relays or crowded 
together in the one family carriage. As 
for the king himself, he walked and rode 
about entirely unattended, and never 
seemed so happy as when he happened 
upon a flock of children who would in- 
vite him to take part in their games. 
The court knew practically no display, 
and royal audiences were ordinarily as 
open and simple as the average White 
House reception. 

It was under these idyllic conditions 
that Prince Frederick lived as a young 
man. Now that he has stepped into his 
father’s place, it is only natural that they 
should promise to be perpetuated, in all 
essential respects, during at least another 
reign. 

15 
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Frederick’s mother, Queen Louise, was 
regarded in her day as the most talented 
woman in Europe—a sort of female Bis- 
marck. Early in her husband’s reign she 
entered upon a match-making campaign 
which before her death, eight years ago, 
established Danish princes and _ prin- 
cesses in half the capitals of Europe- 
Denmark is but a petty buffer kingdom, 
yet the death of her sovereign the other 
day plunged five leading courts into 
mourning—a striking testimony to the 
efficiency of Queen Louise’s work. 

Her eldest daughter, Princess Alex- 
andra, became the wife of the Prince of 
Wales, now King Edward VII of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The second daugh- 
ter, Princess Marie Dagmar, married 
Alexander III of Russia. The third, 
Princess Thyra, married the Duke of 
Cumberland, who, though not persone 
grata at Berlin, is nevertheless one of 
the richest of the minor princes of Ger- 
many. 

Of her sons, Crown Prince Frederick 
found a bride at Stockholm, in the per- 
son of Princess Louise, daughter of King 
Charles XV of Sweden and Norway. 
The second son, Prince Waldemar, allied 
his family with the dethroned Bourbons 
of France by marrying Marie d’Orléans, 
eldest daughter of the Duc de Chartres. 
The third and youngest was Prince Wil- 
liam, who in 1863 became King of the 
Hellenes under the title of George I. 

For many years the finest spectacles 
that the royalties of Europe have given to 
the world have been their annual home- 
comings to the Danish court—the finest 
not because of pomp or ceremony, for of 
this there was none, but for an entirely 
opposite reason. There, as nowhere else, 
kings and queens have been able to cast 
national and political distinctions to the 
winds, and to enjoy themselves like or- 
dinary men and women amid the simple 
hospitality of the patriarchal Christian’s 
palace. 

The origin of the custom lay in the 
comparative poverty of the Danish 
crown. King Christian, being unable to 
visit his numerous kinsfolk in state, sim- 
ply passed the word around that they 
would always find a welcome at Copen- 
hagen. Gradually the royal relatives felt 
into the practise of holding an annual re- 
union about the time of the aged king’s 
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birthday—April 8—which thus grew to 
be a veritable holiday for the children 
of monarchy. The death of King Chris- 
tian must in a large measure sever the 
family bond, and the international pil- 
grimages are scarcely likely to be kept 
up. One cannot but wonder what the 
effect may be upon the mutual good-will 
of the European governments. 


FREDERICK VIII AND HIS QUEEN 


While every Dane laments the beloved 
Christian, there is not one who expects 
the new king to prove in any way inferior 
to his father. Physically, mentally, and 
morally, Frederick VIII is a fine speci- 
men of manhood. He bears the weight 
of his threescore years lightly and is as 
strong and active as the ordinary man of 
forty. One needs but a glance to perceive 
that he is every inch a soldier, though in 
no sense is he a lover of war. He has 
never been active in politics, but no one 
follows public movements more closely. 
He makes it an unvarying rule to attend 
all important debates in both houses of 
the Rigsdag. He is interested in educa- 
tion, being chancellor of the university 
in which he used to study his mathe- 
matics and classics. He is also head of 
the freemasons in Denmark, and takes 
an active part in a great variety of phil- 
anthropic organizations and movements. 

His wife is the richest woman among 
all Europe’s queens. She is also the 
tallest, and, to be perfectly frank, per- 
haps the plainest. The large fortunes 
which she inherited from her father, 
Charles XV, whose only child she was, 
and from her mother’s father, Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, would be 
abundantly sufficient to put the Danish 
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court on a new footing of affiuence and 
elegance. It is highly improbable, how- 
ever, that much of her money--~she is 
said to be worth thirty million dollars— 
will be devoted to any such purpose, for 
both king and queen are genuinely at- 
tached to the simple life that they have 
always lived. Both are of a serious turn 
of mind and sincerely religious. They 
have visited various foreign courts, but 
have always been essentially home-stay- 
ers, and are likely to be even more so 
henceforth. The queen cares little for 
society, but devotes most of her time to 
the simple duties of wife and mother and 
to works of piety and charity. 

Of their eight children, four are sons 
and four are daughters; also four are 
married and four are not. ‘The eldest 
is Prince Christian, who now becomes 
the heir apparent. He married Princess 
Alexandrine of Mecklenburg, and has 


two children, Princess Frederick and 
Knut. The second, Prince Charles, 
married Princess Maud, daughter of 


King Edward VII, and has lately be- 
come King of Norway under the title 
of Haakon VII. The third, Princess 
Louise, is the wife of Prince Frederick 
of Schaumburg-Lippe. The fourth, 
Prince Harold, is unmarried. The fifth, 
Princess Ingeborg, is the wife of Prince 
Charles of Sweden. The other three are 
Princess, Thyra, Prince Gustav, and 
Princess Dagmar. 

With a son already on the throne of 
Norway, a daughter at the court of 
Sweden, and other matches yet to be ar- 
ranged, the family of Frederick VIII 
may ramify as widely through the royal 
network of Europe as did that of his 
father. 





THE PATRIOT 


Nor he who hears the culverin, 

And follows with the dream of fame, 
In the embattled lists shall win 

The patriot’s name. 


Not he whose gifts, though high they are— 
The statesman’s power, the courtier’s grace— 
If mere ambition be his star, 
Shall touch that place; 


But rather he whose modest mien 
Conceals a heart of sacrifice, 
Who walks with duty’s light serene 


In his clear eyes! 


Scollard 


Clinton 




















THE LIFE OF A NEIGHBORING 
WORLD 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


IS THE PLANET MARS 
CONFIRM THE THEORY THAT 


INHABITED? —-RECENT OBSERVATIONS 
IT §S PEOPLED BY A RAGE OF 


HIGH INTELLIGENCE AND CAPABLE OF VAST ENGINEERING WORKS 


\ ' YE may measure the abyss that sep- 
arates us from Mars to a mile; 


but the accomplishment of the task 
would result merely in an array of 
disheartening millions. We may 
trace the planet’s eccentric path; 
but the feat would end only in 
the plotting of bewildering curves. 
We may pass a mathematical tape 


around its girth, cast its mass into 
scales, and chemically analyze the sub- 
stances of which it is composed; but the 
problems thus presented would involve 
no more human interest than the meas- 
uring, weighing, and analyzing of a 
stone. But one supremely vital question 
can interest the average thinking man 
and woman; and that question is—have 
we any trustworthy evidence that Mars 
is an inhabited world? 

In the first place, we must determine 
whether the conditions necessary to the 
maintenance of life are present on Mars. 
If so, we have the right to seek for signs 
of beings intelligent as ourselves. Ter- 
restrial experience has taught us that 
life is dependent on two essentials, and 
that of these essentials the one is air 
and the other water. What we call life 
is but a constant succession of chemical 
changes wrought by both. 


HAS MARS AIR AND WATER? 


Not even the most carping astronom- 
ical skeptic will deny that Mars has an 
atmosphere composed of gases similar to 
those which envelop our Earth. Nor 
will the most sanguine believer in a race 
of Martians deny that the atmosphere 
in question is so thin and so rare that we 
of this world could not breathe it for 


any great length of time and live. To 
dwell in a balloon far above the Hima- 
layas would be the atmospheric equiva- 
lent of a residence on Mars, so far as we 
are concerned. And yet it must not be 
forgotten that our organisms have been 
designed for the needs of this Earth 
alone, and that tenuity of air is no con- 
clusive argument against life adapted to 
the peculiar conditions of another orb. 

Seldom is that subtile atmosphere of 
Mars disturbed by a storm. ‘There is ne 
need of a weather bureau, no need of 
rash predictions of the morrow’s rains or 
snows by government officials, for the 
simple reason that Mars has no weather. 
The passing of a cloud would be a his- 
torical event. The weather is always 
fine; the sun always shines. In all like- 
lihood the atmosphere is charged with 
watery vapors, precipitated, perhaps, in 
the form of dew, but very infrequently 
in the form of rain. Most probably, 
too, these watery vapors form a trans- 
parent jacket which prevents exces- 
sive radiation of heat; for only by this 
supposition is it possible to account 
for conditions utterly at variance with 
those that ought theoretically to prevail. 
In other words, because it is situated 
from the sun at a distance that varies 
from one hundred and twenty-nine to 
one hundred and fifty-four millions of 
miles, Mars ought to be a cheerless globe 
of perpetual ice; yet we know that its 
actual temperature is not very much 
lower than that of our Earth. 

That water, the second essential of 
life, is not absent on Mars, we have 
abundant proof in the regular melting 
and re-formation of polar caps, com- 
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posed probably of snow or hoar frost. 
Indeed, by far the most obvious changes 
which occur on the planet are the grad- 
ual increase and decrease of the white 
expanses at the poles. Two hundred 
years of observation have made us so fa- 
miliar with these expanses that we know 
more about them than we do about our 
own arctic and antarctic zones. 

In order to justify the inference that 
the gradual disappearance of the polar 
caps with che advent of spring and sum- 
mer is due to the melting of snow, and 
not to the evaporation of some solidified 
gas, Professor Percival Lowell directs 
attention to strange, dark bands which 
invariably girdle the outer edges of the 
white areas, which retreat with them to 
the poles, and which finally vanish with 
the last white specks. From this he shows 
that they cannot be composed of carbonic 
acid, and that the only substance which 
could appear as they do is water. The 
bands are blue—the color of water. 
And that they are water, Professor Wil- 
liam H. Pickering, of Harvard, has 
neatly demonstrated by a physical ex- 
amination of the light which they reflect. 
Here we have open polar seas, lasting 
only during the melting period, but real 
bodies of water, however ephemeral. 

It happens that water is rather un- 
happily distributed on Mars. Only in 
the frigid zones is it found in any appre- 
ciable amount. That is exactly what 
should occur on a planet older than the 
Earth by many million years. As a world 
ages, its water supply diminishes. 
Oceans, lakes, and rivers gradually dry 
up. Life, therefore, slowly disappears, 
and after millenniums the planet decays 
into a gigantic dead globe. 

Reduce our Earth to the condition of 
Mars, confront us with the ever immi- 
nent water famine that must there pre- 
vail, and we should sink all our inter- 
national disputes in solving the one all- 
absorbing, economical problem of trans- 
porting the water yielded by the melting 
polar snows to those regions of our tem- 
perate and torrid zones which, if prop- 
erly watered, would still be fertile. Ir- 


rigation on a scale that would hopelessly 
dwarf similar undertakings in the west- 
ern part of the United States would 
meet our requirements most satisfacto- 
rily. 


Engineers would interlace the 
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Earth with ditches to convey the arctic 
and antarctic water to the thirsty equa- 
torial districts. 


A WORLD IN WANT OF WATER 

If Mars, therefore, is inhabited—and 
the two requisites of life are present—it 
must be conceded that its people are 
bound to save themselves from certain 
extinction by some elaborate system of 
irrigation. ‘The unlocking of the polar 
seas must be as vitally important to those 
inhabitants as the annual inundation of 
the Nile is to the Egyptians. 

Even as most astronomers will admit 
the waxing and waning of the polar 
snows, so will they grant the existence of 
greenish and reddish areas on the sur- 
face of Mars. But what these contrast- 
ing areas really are is only one of the 
many enigmas of an enigmatic planet. 
Of all the diverging views that have 
been advanced to explain the nature of 
the greens and reds, the most plausible 
is that of Professor Lowell—most plaus- 
ible because based on sound geological 
and physical reasons, and on a series of 
recorded observations extending over 
many years. To Professor Lowell the 
red markings are deserts, unvarying in 
hue. What are the greenish spots? Not 
water; for he has seen them not only 
change in color with kaleidoscopic fa- 
cility as the seasons succeed one another, 
but change to the very red tint of the 
deserts. Not water, according to Pro- 
fessor Pickering, for he has tested their 
reflected light as he has tested the re- 
flections of the dark polar bands. To 
account for variations which are evi- 
dently seasonal, Professor Pickering has 
ingeniously suggested that the greenish 
regions are fertile lands, covered with 
vegetation, and that this vegetation, ver- 
dant in summer, naturally becomes rus- 
set in autumn, and eventually withers. 

In that theory Professor Lowell con- 
curs. What is more, he has advanced 
convincing arguments which seem to 
prove that these greenish stains and the 
polar caps are laced together by just such 
an irrigation system as that which, it has 
been shown, would be necessary to the 
preservation of Martian life. To Pro- 
fessor Lowell this irrigation system is re- 
vealed in an intricate network of lines, 
or stripes, which were first discovered 

















by the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli. 
Schiaparelli called them “canals,” and 


painstakingly christened them with 
alarmingly pedantic classical names 


which must be a source of perpetual de- 
light to the student of ancient litera- 
tures. Lowell, by far the most assiduous 
and indefatigable observer of Mars, has 
succeeded in plotting nearly four hun- 
dred of these lines. 

For years after Schiaparelli made his 
famous discovery, astronomers refused 
to believe in the “canals.” They were 
unhesitatingly relegated to the category 
of optical illusions. Last year Mr. Lamp- 
land, of the Lowell Observatory staff, 
laid all doubts at rest by actually photo- 
graphing them, thereby performing a 
most remarkable feat in astronomical 
photography. The camera, of course, has 
no optical illusions. 


WHAT ARE THE CANALS OF MARS? 


The very manner in which the “ ca- 
nals” are distributed proclaims their ar- 
tificial origin. They proceed from some 
point on the greenish areas to well- 
defined centers in the red desert regions. 
They proceed, moreover, not in a hap- 
hazard way, but by the shortest and 
straightest path. At that well-defined 
center, they meet other lines similarly 
direct. So narrow are they that we see 
them chiefly because of their great 
length, varying as it does from a few 
hundred to several thousand miles. 
Some of them would extend from New 
York to San Francisco. ‘The meeting 
of lines in many points is apparently in- 
tentional, and certainly unnatural; for 
nearly all of them run with spoke-like 
directness to hub-like spots. 

You may argue that this precision is 
one of nature’s many sports. That 
would be true if there were one hub 
and one or two spokes, but not otherwise. 
You may prove it to yourself by a simple 
experiment. Blindfold your eyes. With 
a piece of chalk draw a line on a black- 
board. Walk away. Return to the 
blackboard and draw another line, with 
the definite purpose of crossing the first 
line. Walk away again. Return and 


draw still a third line, which shall pass 
through the intersection of the other two 
lines. 
times. 


Repeat this process four hundred 
Unbandage your eyes. You will 
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be astonished how disappointingly few 
of the lines really do manage to intersect 
at any common point. Indeed, the law 
of chance is decidedly against your suc- 
ceeding even once. It is because the 
Martian canals meet one another in 
many points that they are so suspiciously 
artificial, so evidently constructed with 
wide-open eyes. 
MARTIAN CITIES AND OASES 


‘ 


Not less remarkable than the “ ca- 
nals’? themselves are the spots toward 
which they converge—spots which are 
invariably connected with one another 
by “canals,” so that not one stands iso- 
lated; which are uniformly circular in 
shape; and which apparently grow on 
the planet shortly after the “canals” are 
disclosed. The spots are not lakes, al- 
though for years they were considered 


lakes, and although their ponderous 
classical names imply that they are 
lakes. In all likelihood they are oases, 


as Professor Lowell has explained— 
probably the sites of Martian cities. 
Lakes should be invariable in color; but 
the oases deepen in hue in a way that carr 
be accounted for only by vegetation. 
Then, again, their circular shape is as 
economic as the straightness of the “ ca- 
nals”? themselves, for good mathemat- 
ical reasons that need not be entered into 
here. 

Both “canals” and spots exhibit the 
peculiarity of fading away, in part or 
in entirety, at regular intervals, so that 
they are lost to view. If the “canals” 
are really ditches it would, therefore, 
seem as if the Martian engineers were 
busily engaged in filling them at certain 
seasons of the year, only hastily to dig 
them again with the coming of spring. 
Here Professor Pickering has come to 
Professor Lowell’s aid by pointing out 
that even when they are most conspic- 
uous we do not see the “canals” at all, 
but merely the stripes of green, fertile 
land lying within the oases, and along 
the banks of a thread-like stream. The 
theory is supported by the fact that the 
“canals”? gradually darken as summer 
ages, that they seemingly creep from the 
poles to the barren equatorial zone, and 
that their extension and decay corre- 
spond exactly with the rotation of the 
seasons. 
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“Canals” and oases are sufficiently 
remarkable in themselves to startle even 
the coldest and most phlegmatic scien- 
tist. And yet their disappearance and re- 
appearance are not nearly so striking as 
their puzzling habit of appearing double 
at certain times. It was Schiaparelli 
who first saw the “canals” at all. It 
was Schiaparelli who first discovered 
their “ gemination,” as the strange phe- 
nomenon is called. Very few astronomers 
who have not themselves seen the phe- 
nomenon are willing to admit the doub- 
ling; but Schiaparelli’s discoveries have 
always been confirmed sooner or later. 
Some of the scientists who have seen a 
“canal” assume the aspect of a railroad 
track one thousand miles long look upon 
the phenomenon as the result of eye- 
strain. Were this so, all the “canals” 
would double simultaneously, whereas 
each “ canal”’ is a law unto itself in this 
matter. Lowell’s latest results show con- 
clusively that the phenomenon is real. 

If the “canals” are really artificial 
channels serving to irrigate the arid 
central zone of Mars, they represent a 
truly staggering engineering achieve- 
ment. Granting that they are all that 
they seem, there is nothing in the nature 
of Martian things why they could not be 
dug. The reasons for this are few, 
simple, and telling. 


THE MARTIANS AS ENGINEERS 


We know that the surface of Mars is 
only one-quarter as extensive as the 
Earth’s, and that seven planets like Mars 
would be required to make one Earth. 
Because of its smaller size, the force of 
gravitation on the surface of Mars must 
be corresponcingly less. In other words, 
things weigh less on Mars than they 
do on the Earth; they are not pulled 
down so relentlessly. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the smaller the planet, the 
larger would be its inhabitants and the 
more agile, all because of this lesser at- 
traction of gravity. If we could trans- 
port ourselves to one of the enormous 
fixed stars—so enormous that the Earth, 
in comparison, would seem like a pea 
placed beside a mountain—we should 
weigh several tons, and should require 
the assistance of a steam-crane in mov- 
ing from place to place. On Mars the 
opposite condition prevails. A Martian 


weighs only about a third as much as he 
would upon the Earth, for which reason 
a Martian hippopotamus may be as 
graceful and lively as an Earthly ante- 
lope. The average Martian must be 
three times as tall, three times as bulky, 
and a very much more efficient human 
machine than our strongest man. Be- 
cause of his greater stature, it can be 
mathematically demonstrated that his 
muscles must be twenty-seven times as 
effective. 

Furthermore, when we consider the 
lesser force of gravity, the amazing pos- 
sibilities of Martian athletes become ap- 
parent. Your Martian sprinter could 
run with the speed of an automobile; 
your Martian tennis-player would con- 
temptuously regard our game of tennis 
as a form of pingpong; your Martian 
coal-heaver could pick up two and a half 
tons and toy with it; your Martian 
ditch-digger could do the work of fifty 
or sixty laborers of this world, and could 
throw over his shoulder an amount of 
earth that would make the performances 
of a powerful steam-shovel at Panama 
seem like the playful efforts of an infant 
delving sand at the seashore with a min- 
jiature tin spade. 

Apart from their greater muscular de- 
velopment, these supposed inhabitants 
of Mars very probably have the inesti- 
mable advantage over us of greater intel- 
lectual power. They started to develop 
long before man appeared on this Earth. 
Despite all our boasted intellectual abil- 
ity and our industrial progress, we are 
several million years behind the Martian 
times. For these very good reasons we 
may suppose that the people of Mars 
long ago invented mechanical contriv- 
ances—among them  excavators—com- 
pared with which ours must seem ridic- 
ulously crude and antiquated. 

Because the temperature of Mars is 
higher than the Earth’s, because its at- 
mosphere is more attenuated, because 
the conditions to which organisms must 
adapt themselves are very different from 
those of the Earth, we may well believe 
that the inhabitants of Mars differ, per- 
haps unpleasantly, from ourselves. But 
what manner of beings they may really 
be, even the wildest fancy can form no 
accurate conception. Speculation of this 
kind is romantically futile. 
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Without Precedent 


Younc Beckwith had sworn, the day 
before, when ordered aboard the de- 
stroyer Lizard; but now, alone in the tiny 
ward-room with Lieutenant-Commander 
J. M. Marker, he felt more like praying. 
The time was just an hour short of noon. 
The wine-glasses in the racks, and the 
deck under foot, quivered with the vi- 
bration of the engines; for the long- 
funneled, sinister vessel was tearing 
ahead at sixteen knots. 

“You were a fool to come aboard 
here!’ said Marker. 

His blood-shot eyes were fixed on his 
junior, and his thin, clean-shaven face 
was white as a plaster mask. Beckwith 
swallowed hard and forced a smile to 
his lips. 

“ What else could I do?” he asked. 
“The admiral does not know that you 
and I are not on friendly terms, and 
even if he did, this would hardly be the 
time for him to remember it.” 

Marker continued to stare across the 
narrow table without so much as winking 
a lid, and it flashed upon Beckwith that 
the glint of those discolored orbs was the 
light of insanity. The strain of his long 
duty aboard the destroyer had proved the 
undoing of the commander’s nervous 
temperament. ‘The everlasting jangling, 
tingling, throbbing, and rushing of the 
narrow craft, and the awful responsi- 
bility were surely enough to unbalance 
any one save a man of wood. ‘There 
were such cases on record against this 
class of vessel, even in times of peace; 
and now, with the anxiety and excite- 
ment of war added to the nerve-racking 
motion and noise, would not the danger 
be doubled? 

“Look here, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think it would be better for us to 
forget our private misunderstanding—I 
assure you it’s nothing more—until this 
war is over? ‘Then, if we’re both alive, 
you can take it out of me all you like, if 
you still wish to refuse my apologies.” 





“T prefer to take it out of you now,” 
replied Marker. ‘“ You’ve been on my 
mind for so long that really I am hardly 
fit for duty. No doubt, when you in- 
sulted me so grossly three weeks ago in 
Newfoundland, you were building on 
this war to protect you from my just 
anger. Now you see your mistake! ” 

He raised his right hand from below 
the edge of the table, and displayed a 
revolver. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” cried Beckwith, 
“don’t be a fool! The thing was only 
a joke; and, on my honor, I didn’t mean 
the punch to go all over your shirt- 
front.” 

“Don’t squeal!” sneered the com- 
mander, lifting his right hand. 

At that moment an impcrative knock 
rattled on the door. Quick as a flash 
the pistol disappeared ; and next moment 
a man, erect in the narrow passage, 
reported a cruiser to the eastward. 

Both officers hurried up to the narrow 
deck, where they found the officer of the 
watch, and the engineers off duty, study- 
ing the distant craft through their 
glasses. The lieutenant-commander, ap- 
parently as sane as any of his subordi- 
nates, took his glasses from his servant’s 
hands and trained them eastward. 

“One of our allies!” said he. 

“JT take her for an enemy, sir,” said 
Mr. Burns. “I’m quite sure she’s not 
one of our own cruisers, and she doesn’t 
look, to me, like anything in Admiral 
Melville’s fleet.” 

““She’s certainly not an American,” 
said Beckwith, who, in the general in- 
terest aroused by the strange vessel, had 
for the moment forgotten the scene in 
the ward-room. 

“You must allow me to decide as to 
that,” retorted the commander, lowering 
his glasses and glaring at Beckwith with 
an expression of rage that astonished 
every member of the little group. Beck- 
with glanced appealingly at Burns, who 
was his senior; but that sturdy young 
officer was helpless. He could remember 
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no rules in the books to cover a case of 
one’s commanding officer mistaking an 
enemy for an ally. 

The Lizard altered her course, and 
showed her colors, by the commander’s 
orders. Silent consternation reigned on 
deck; for, though the cruiser did not fly 
her ensign, every one save Marker was 
sure that she was neither British nor 
American. For a craft of the Lizard’s 
class to head for a hostile cruiser, in open 
daylight, was nothing short of suicide. 
And yet Marker seemed perfectly at 
ease, and cool with the courage of his 
crazy convictions. 

One of the young engineers nudged 
Lieutenant Burns. 

“T’ll just slip below and say a word 
to Mac,” he whispered. 

Ten seconds later, the speed of the 
destroyer perceptibly slackened; but 
Marker did not notice it. All his atten- 
tion was for the big cruiser, aboard 
which he already pictured his American 
friend Walton offering him a couple of 
subtle American drinks. 

And now the cruiser slowed down and 
swung head on for the Lizard. The 
hearts of all the watchers save Marker 
sank like lead. Beckwith, with a look 
of desperate determination on his face, 
spoke a word in the ear of Burns. At 
the same moment the commander turned 
to them. 

“We've made a mistake,” said he. 
“It doesn’t rnatter. Just crack on a bit 
more, Mr. Burns, an’ we'll torpedo her 
at six hundred.” 

Now here was madness worse than 
before, and the best destroyer between 
New York and Newfoundland as good 
as sunk alrezdy. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Beckwith, “it is 
my firm conviction that Lieutenant- 
Commander Marker is mentally unbal- 
anced, and therefore unfit to command 
this vessel.” 

With a lightning-quick spring he had 
his superior officer clasped in his arms. 
Even while they struggled on the deck, 
the Lizard swung around, and a spurt of 
smoke rolled out over the bows of the 
cruiser. 

The shell went over the destroyer as 
she was boiling around like some fabu- 
lous, smoke-belching reptile. Having 
faced about in her track, she drove her 


sharp prow across the circle of torn water 
under which the futile missile was still 
dropping from depth to depth. Her 
speed increased from seventeen knots to 
eighteen, from eighteen to nineteen, and 
every inch of her strained and tingled 
like living muscle and tissue. An inferno 
of black smoke poured from her funnels 
and rolled astern to shroud her boiling 
wake ; and under the lurid shadow of the 
smoke Mr. Beckwith and a midshipman 
hustled the struggling commander 
below, and pushed him, unbound, into 
his cabin. Then they raced back to the 
deck. 

The cruiser astern showed tremendous 
speed and no mean marksmanship. 
Shells from the big gun in her forward 
turret plunged on every side of the 
scooting destroyer, more than _ once 
drenching the decks with fountains of 
spray. Both Burns and Beckwith stood 
to their posts, ready to give their best to 
the protection of their vessel, even 
though, later, they should be sentenced 
to death for the measures they had taken 
to quell their mad commander. 

But that gentleman was not to be 
quelled. Above the racket of throb- 
bing engines and rushing waters, he 
heard his torpedoes calling. With a 
well-placed kick he broke open the door 
of his cabin; and presently, with his own 
hands, he worked the mechanism that 
let three of his darlings slip astern, 
singly, at intervals of five minutes. They 
were ingenious affairs, nicely geared to 
lie true to the course on which they were 
started—and that course was as exactly 
in the path of the oncoming cruiser as 
the sane portion of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander J. M. Marker’s brain could make 
it. 

In blissful ignorance of what was 
taking place below, Burns and Beckwith 
kept their eyes on the cruiser and cursed 
the inopportune lunacy of their superior 
officer. 

“ Look there!” cried the midshipman, 
dragging them to the right-about. 

Hope had appeared on the horizon 
ahead, in the form of a sudden and 
quickly increasing cloud of black smoke. 
At that the destroyer kicked another 
knot into her amazing speed; and a 
minute later the cruiser astern, also 
sighting the smoke, redoubled her storm 
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of shells. But the range was long and 
the target small—and with every breath- 
less minute the great battle-ship mate- 
rialized under its crown of black. 

“It’s the flag-ship!”’ said Burns, with 
his glasses fixed. “The old man sees 
the game, I’ll be bound, and is cracking 
it on for all she’s worth! By George,” 
he added, “I believe the whole squadron 
is behind her!” 

He had scarcely finished speaking 
when a sharp cry from Beckwith and a 
dull, jarring, thunderous sound from far 
astern, caused him to twirl on his heels. 
A fountain of wild waters, silver in the 
sun, shut the chasing cruiser from his 
astonished view. Then it fell like a 
veil—and there, reeling like a stricken 
monster, and listing heavily to port, was 
their once terrific enemy. He saw a 
dozen flashing colors, and staggered with 
a cry of mingled relief and _ horror. 
Beckwith caught him before he fell. 

“ Steady, old man!” he said. “ That 
was great work! Great idea of yours, 
those torpedoes! I’d never have thought 
of them.” 

“What d’ye mean?” cried Burns. 
“ Lord, man, it was none of my doings.” 

At that moment the commander 
rushed on deck, glared astern, and ut- 
tered a yell of fiendish exultation. Then, 
clapping his hands to his head, he fell 
flat. 

The cruiser had been a strong ship, 
and had received but a glancing blow 
from the exploding torpedo. She kept 
above water for more than half an hour 
after receiving the wound, and boats 
from the hostile ships put out to rescue 
such of her crew as were alive. As soon 
as the torn hulk had sunk to its deep-sea 
grave, Burns, Beckwith, and two of the 
Lizard engineers, all looking as if they 
had suffered defeat rather than gained a 
victory, paid a call on the admiral. 
When they returned to the destroyer they 
were accompanied by the great little man 
himself and by a surgeon of exalted 
rank. An hour was spent aboard the 
Lizard. Then the admiral returned 
alone to his flag-ship, while the de- 
stroyer, with the surgeon aboard, headed 
straight for Halifax. 

Next day, thousands of newspapers in 
the British Empire and the United 
States of America printed an account of 
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that first victory of a vessel of their 
allied fleets against the enemy—a victory 
won in broad daylight by a destroyer 
over a cruiser. Millions of readers uttered 
such wise comments as “ It’s the man be- 
hind the gun that does the work,” and 
“Blood will tell.” And soon, in more 
important though less remarkable vic- 
tories, the thing was forgotten. 

The great ones of the admiralty, 
without comment, ordered Lieutenant- 
Commander J. M. Marker home on 
sick leave of indefinite duration, with the 
full rank of commander. ‘They trans- 
ferred and promoted Lieutenants Burns 


and Beckwith. And, very quietly, they 


intimated to every officer of destroyers 
that nobody was expected to emulate the 
achievement of Captain Marker, which, 
as they sagely put it, was largely the re- 
sult of peculiar circumstances. 

Theodore Roberts 





Poet and Scullery-Maid 


ONCE upon a time there was a little 
scullery-maid, who, like all scullery- 
maids, spent most of her time in a kitchen. 
It was the kitchen of a boarding-house, 
and you can imagine what a disagreeable 
place it was—full of unpleasant smells, 
and usually piled high with dirty dishes 
which the scullery-maid must wash. It 
was dark, it was greasy, the cook had a 
bad temper, and the chimney smoked. 

You would have thought the little 
scullery-maid would have been glad to 
get out of it the instant her work was 
done, even though the only place to which 
she could go was one corner of an attic 
on the top floor. But, oddly enough, 
she often left her attic room and slipped 
back down to the kitchen after every one 
had gone. 

For, much as she hated the kitchen, 
there was one thing about it she loved. It 
overhung a rippling little river, which 
ran down from the mountains above the 
city, and which was always talking to 
itself and to any one else who would 
listen. All day long it talked, but then its 
voice was drowned in the rattle of pots 
and pans and the angry commands of the 
bad-tempered cook. The scullery-maid 
sometimes went out on a little platform, 
directly over the water, where she sat and 
peeled a mountain of potatoes. There 
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she could hear the river much more 
plainly; and she was always deeply dis- 
appointed when the cook decided to have 
the potatoes boiled in their jackets, for 
on those days she had no opportunity to 
hear even for a moment the singing voice 
of the clear stream. 

But at night—that was the time! The 
kitchen was quiet then, and although the 
door to the platform was locked, she 
could put her head out of the window and 
see and hear the dear little river almost 
as if she were floating on its surface in 
a boat. She came to know every one of 
its moods, and how it looked and how 
it sang in fair weather and in foul. 
Sometimes it was as merry as a child, 
and went along laughing and chuckling 
to itself till a smile came on the scullery- 
maid’s dirty face in answer. Sometimes, 
on dark nights, it whispered something 
mournful and yet so sweet that she felt 
her heart swell. On moonlight nights it 
glided smoothly along like a moonbeam, 
with only a gentle lapping where it passed 
the pillars of the platform, and a low, 
happy murmur from the other bank. 

But under the stars it was the best of 
all. Then it sang so gallant and heart- 
ening a song that the little scullery-maid 
forgot how she hated the kitchen and the 
greasy dishes, forgot that she had no 
friends and no sweetheart. She only felt 
glad that she was alive, and faced bravely 
a long future of bad-tempered cooks and 
unpleasant smells. 

Now one of the people who lived in 
the boarding-house was a poet—a really, 
truly poet, although people did not know 
it yet, for he was only a young man and 
looked like any one else, except that he 
often forgot to shave himself. One eve- 
ning he was invited out to a fashionable 
late supper—a great event with him, for 
he was very poor. When he dressed, he 
noticed that as usual he had not shaved 
for two or three days, so that a blond 
stubble bristled all over his cheeks and 
chin. It was too late to ring for anything, 
so he took his little pitcher and went 
down-stairs to the kitchen to get some 
warm water. 

He had very old slippers on his feet, 
and they were so worn and soft that they 
made no noise as he walked; so that the 
little scullery-maid, leaning out of the 
window, did not hear him, any more than 





he saw her in the dark room.’ As he 
dipped his pitcher in the reservoir of 
water, he caught his sleeve on a pan and 
it came crashing down on the stove. It 
was a question which was more startled, 
the girl or the poet. They stood and 
stared at each other in the dusk. He saw 
a very dirty little maid with a plain face 
and no figure at all, and she saw a very 
handsome young man, for it was so dark 
that she could not see that he needed to 
shave. 

‘Who in the world are you?” asked 
the poet. 

“T am the scullery-maid,” she said. 

“Good heavens, do you have to stay 
in this awful place at night as well as 
by day?” 

The poet was like other poets, and 
could not bear to think of unpleasant 
things, although he was glad enough to 
be benefited by their results. 

“No, I don’t have to stay here.” 

“Why under the sun do you come back, 
then?” 

Now the scullery-maid was very igno- 
rant and simple-minded—you can imagine 
how much so from the fact that she could 
not think of anything to say but the truth. 

“ T come back to listen to the river,” she 
said. 

The poet stared. 

“ Why do you do that?” he asked. 

“T do not know exactly why. I—I 
like it.” 

There was a long silence, in which the 
poet heard the gallant song of the little 
river rushing past under the stars, hurry- 
ing along it knew not whither, but still 
happy and sure that its path was safe. 
Tears came into his eyes, and he set the 
pitcher of hot water down on the stove. 
He had a sudden realization of what the 
voice of the stream meant to the ugly 
little scullery-maid. After the manner of 
poets, he knew at once, much better than 
she did, what it said to her. He felt a 
whole poem chanting in his heart. 

“You poor child!” he said, and laid 
his hand on her shoulder. His voice 
was very soft. Nobody else had ever 
spoken to her so before. ‘‘ You poor 
child! 7 know why you like to hear it.” 

And with that he went up-stairs and 
wrote the loveliest poem you can imagine 
—all about the little scullery-maid, and 
how she hated the kitchen, and her ugly, 
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unhappy life, and yet how sweetly the 
little river sang to her and told her to be 
brave. The tears were in his eyes many 
times as he wrote, and he forgot all about 
the supper to which he had been invited, 
for he was a real poet. 

The scullery-maid stood still exactly 
where he had left her. For once she did 
not hear the voice of the river. She heard 
some one saying, ‘ You poor child! You 
poor child!” It seemed to her she must 
have dreamed it, and yet there was the 
pot of hot water, glimmering white in 
the dusk. There it was in the morning, 
too, although of course the water had 
grown cold. 

The poet sent the poem he had written 
in the night to a great editor—one who 
had refused every single thing the poet 
had written before. ‘The editor was as 
bad-tempered as he was great, but he 
wiped his eyes after he had read the poem 
about the dirty little scullery-maid and 
the song of the river, and sent for the poet 
at once, to tell him to write more like it. 
This the poet was already doing. He had 
forgotten everything else, and imagined 
that he too was a maid and lived in a 
greasy kitchen with only the sound of a 
river for comfort. 

For that is the way witha poet. If he 
gets interested in somebody’s point of 
view, he steps in and pushes the owner 
out of the way and lives his life for a 
while. The scullery-maid below stairs 
did not know that the blond young man 
on the fourth floor was washing her 
dishes, peeling her potatoes, and dreading 
with her the harsh voice of the cook; but 
so he was. In the evening he stood be- 
side her as she listened to the song of the 
river; and he stole her simple, ignorant 
thoughts, one by one, and carried away 
on the tip of his pen the love for the little 
stream which filled her heart. 

When he had taken them all, and writ- 
ten them down so beautifully that he 
made himself cry many times, he put them 
all ina book. Then he forgot about them 
and fell to imagining he was some one 
else. For that is the way with a poet. 

But the editor did not forget, nor did 
any one who read the poems. Every- 
where in the city people were moved to 
tears by the beauty of the river's song 
and the sadness of the little scullery-maid. 
Gray-haired business folk, lovely ladies 
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of society, unhappy young men and old 
women—all imagined, while they read 
the poems, that they, too, were scullery- 
maids and that the river sang to them; 
and they faced whatever was unhappy or 
ugly in their own lives with more courage 
because of what it said. They did not 
say much in praise of the little book, 
but they dried their eyes when they had 
finished it, and went to buy another copy 
to send to a friend. Most remarkable of 
all, they treated their own scullery-maids 
with more kindness, which is a tremen- 
dous thing for a poem to have accom- 
plished. The editor who had recognized 
before any one else how lovely the poems 
were was surer than ever that he was a 
great man. 

Scullery-maids were quite heroines, 
and even the ugly little one in the kitchen 
of the boarding-house seemed so im- 
portant that the grocer’s boy tried to be 
her sweetheart. He was a good fellow, 
and wished to be kind to her, but she 
would have none of him, because he was 
not blond, and did not put his hand on 
her shoulder and say in a tender voice, 
“You poor child! ”—in other words, be- 
cause he was not a poet; whereas, if she 
had but known it, it was a lucky thing for 
her that he was not. 

She was so ignorant and neglected that 
she had never learned to read, and she was 
almost the only one in the city who did 
not have the joy of the poems about her 
river. She found out where the poet’s 
room was, and whenever she could she 
would slip away to try and catch a 
glimpse of him. But though he passed 
her several times on the stairs, he did not 
notice her. He was so busy living the 
life of an old, old woman whom he had 
seen on the other side of town that he 
could think of nothing else. Still, it was 
a joy to the scullery-maid even to see him, 
and as she sat on the platform, peeling 
potatoes, she thought how yellow his hair 
was, and how blue his eyes, instead of 
listening to the river which had com- 
forted her so long. 

And then, one day, the poet got so 
much money from the sale of his little 
book that he decided to move away to a 
better boarding-place. When the little 
scullery-maid heard the news, as she 
washed the dishes in the greasy kitchen, 
something snapped inside her head, and 
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she could no longer hear any sound of 
the river at all. 

That day, as she sat peeling the pota- 
toes, the little river flowed past, silently, 
silently, and yet with so dizzying a gleam 
that, as she looked long and miserably at 
it, she lost her balance and fell into the 
water and was drowned. It was probably 
the best thing that could have happened 
to her. For when one can no longer hear 
any sound of brave song through the 
hateful noise of dreary toil, when one has 
lost one’s singing river, there is not much 
to live for, is there? 

She was carried down the current and 
cast ashore on the beach where the river 
runs into the sea. The poet, walking on 
the beach, saw her lying there, and 


straightway fell to imagining the most. 


romantic ideas about an unhappy love 
story. The tears came to his eyes, 
although that was nothing surprising for 
him. A beautiful poem sang in his heart, 
so that he forgot all about the poor little 
scullery-maid lying dead at his feet. For 
that is the way with a poet. 
Dorothy Canfield 





A Breach of Contract 


“T’vE sartinly got to do suthin’ 
mighty quick, Josh!” Captain Amos 
Stubbs declared, seating himself dis- 
consolately on a stool in the Hard- 
scrabble’s dingy cabin. “ Jest as sure 
as that woman keeps bringin’ over mince 
pies, an’ Lem don’t stay in the house an’ 
stan’ by, I’m a goner!” 

Captain Joshua Tebbetts rested his 
elbows on the battered bulkhead table, 
and surveyed his visitor scornfully. 

“You ain’t cal’lating the widder 
Hunter’ll git you up in a corner an’ 
marry you agin’ your will, be you, 
Amos?” he queried sarcastically. 

“They ain’t nuthin’ funny ’bout it,” 
resumed the pudgy captain in a worried 
voice. “I'll bet if ’twas you she was 
arter, you’d laugh out of t’other side of 
your mouth! It’s a cussed shame, jest 
as Lem’s eyes air comin’ round all right 
ag’in an’ we're gittin’ along fine an’ 
shipshape lobsterin’, for that ol’ she-pi- 
rate to come a-stiverin’ in with her pies 
tryin’ to ketch one of us! She p’inted 
up for Lem fust, but soon’s she found 


it warn’t no use she come about on the _ 


other tack an’ steered for me lickety- 
split.” 

“If you was as ’fraid o’ Mis’ Hunter’s 
gittin’ a tow-line on you as you’re makin’ 
out, seems to me you wouldn’t ‘take her 
vittles,” insinuated the MHardscrabble’s 
owner, suspiciously. 

“ How kin I help it?” retorted Cap- 
tain Stubbs, wriggling uneasily. “ She 
comes in the back door an’ puts a pie 
on the table, an’ sez—’s if she was apolo- 
gizin—‘ I do hope you an’ Cap’n Lem- 
uel’ll like this.” I can’t take a rope’s end 
an’ drive her out o’ the kitchen for that, 
kin I? ’Sides, the pies air all right—bet- 
ter’n I kin make, an’ I’m no fool of a 
cook, if I do say it; but it’s the way she 
keeps lookin’ at me an’ talkin’ that I’m 
worried about! ’S if it was awful for 
two men to live alone with no women- 
folks ’round to bear a hand s’posin’ one 
on ’em was took sick or suthin’; an’ it 
bein’ dead contrary to Scripture for a 
man not to get married! ‘Three years 
ago, when Lem an’ me started house- 
keepin’, we agreed to stick together an’ 
have nuthin’ to do with women. He 
can’t cook an’ do things ’round a house 
handy’s I kin, an’ if he had to shift for 
himself now I dunno what’d become of 
him. He’d cut his head off ’fore he’d 
git married, an’ I don’t cal’late to go back 
on him!” 

“T don’t see what in time you’ve come 
to me for!” snorted Captain Josh, un- 
graciously. “I ain’t goin’ to mix up in 
Mis’ Hunter’s matrimonial schemes—not 
by a jugful! No, sir! She’s been arter 
two men since Abe Hunter got drowned ; 
one died, an’ t’other run off some’eres to 
git rid of her! I cal’late, if she’s got her 
eye on you, you might’s well give in fust 
as last it 

“Look here, Josh Tebbetts,” Captain 
Amos broke in desperately, “ ’tain’t so 
much on my account, but I’ve got to git 
clear o’ that woman for Lem’s sake, an’ 
I’m expectin’ you to bear a hand; that’s 
what I come aboard about. I heered 
this arternoon that you’d got a summer’s 
job buildin’ a wharf some’eres to Boston 
—is that c’rect?” 

Captain Tebbetts nodded affirmatively. 

“Well, I cal’lated I’d git you to take 
me along. I ain’t so young an’ spry as 
I used to be, but I kin keep from under 
foot, an’ I’ll pay for my vittles. By the 
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time we git back, Mis’ Hunter’ll be arter 
somebody else with ev’ry rag drawin’— 
an’ I'll be safe!” 

““ Mebbe,” hesitated the Hardscrab- 
ble’s owner, doubtfully, “ but it wouldn’t 
s’prise me none to come back an’ find her 
settin’ on Crowell’s wharf, waitin’— 
holdin’ a mince pie in her lap, an’ the 
Rev. Samuel Graves ’thin easy hail!” 

“No, she won’t,” returned Captain 
Stubbs, lowering his voice confidentially, 
“*cause she an’ everybody else’ll s’pose 
I’m dead. You ain’t heered the whole 
o’ my plan yet. I ain’t sich a fool as to 
come aboard luggin’ a dunnage-bag in 
the face an’ eyes o’ the whole town! 
I’m goin’ to take my ol’ lapstreak an’ 
give out that I’m startin’ for some lob- 


ster-traps that’s down behind the no’th- . 


east p’int o’ Whaleback. Soon’s I git 
out o’ sight t’other side o’ the led,e, I'll 
pull in nigh enough to wade ashore, cap- 
size the dory, shove her out into the 
Horserace, chuck my coat an’ sou’wester 
arter her, an’ let ’em drift back to Fair- 
port. The sloop’ll git down to the ledge 
‘bout sundown, if she has to beat agin’ 
the tide—Bill Higgins kin come ashore 
in the tender an’ take me aboard. Some- 
body’ll pick up the dory, bottom up, an’ 
s’pose I’m drowned; they won’t hev no 
idee I’m hidin’ on Whaleback! ” 

The schemer relit his pipe, drew a 
long breath, and continued: 

“There’s one thing I ain’t figgered 
out; that’s how Lem’s goin’ to take it. 
I dassen’t tell him the truth, ’cause if 
he knowed I warn’t dead it’d be pretty 
hard for him to act ’s if he was all broke 
up; an’ if he didn’t, it’d look almighty 
suspicious. I hate to sneak out an’ leave 
him to do the heft o’ the-lobsterin’, too, 
but if I stay to home, an’ the widder 
Hunter gits me, he’ll be a darn sight 
wuss off! You hain’t no idee how des’- 
prit things is, Josh! The last time she 
brought over a pie—’twas rhubarb—she 
told me if I’d only git my hair cut a 
little diff’rent I’d be the best-lookin’ man 
in Fairport!” 

The village Apollo rubbed his grizzled 
and scanty locks, grinning apologetically. 

“Pears to me your scheme’ll work all 
right if you’re keerful, Amos,” the Hard- 
scrabble’s captain announced, after pro- 
tracted reflection. ‘“I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. You needn’t pay nuthin’ for 
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vittles, but if you’re a min’ ter come 
aboard an’ cook—Bill Higgins ain’t 
wuth a cent at it, though he kin lay stun 
faster’n any two men—I’d be glad to 
hev you, an’ I’ll pay twenty dollars a 
month.” 

“Tll ship!” agreed Captain Amos 
eagerly. ‘‘ You tell Bill to look out an’ 
not make any more fuss’n he kin help, 
pullin’ in to the ledge; I don’t want 
nobody to see me took off, an’ mebbe say 
suthin’ to Fairport Mis’ Hunter’ll git 
hold of!” 


II 


SuMMER danced away from Fairport 
to the mourt:ful piping of the locusts, 
and the goldenrod flamed swiftly to the 
very gunvales of the bleached, sun- 
warped dory lately owned by the de- 
parted Amos Stubbs—now hauled up 
and abandoned above the litter of sticks 
and seaweed that marked high water. 

Far along the coast, in a busier sea- 
port, the Hardscrabble’s creaking der- 
rick swung the capstone of Barker’s 
completed wharf into place as the first 
shadow of autumn fell on land and sea. 
Captain Amos unhooked the fall for the 
last time with a sigh of regret. 

““T s’pose we’ll be startin’ for home to- 
morrow, Josh?” he observed after sup- 
per, gloomily sluicing the sloop’s crock- 
ery in a big tin dishpan. “I wish we 
warn’t! I’ve had ’bout the best time this 
summer I ever had in my life. I’ve rid 
on the Elevated cars twice—clear to Rox- 
bury and back. I’ve been through the 
Eas’ Boston tunnel once, but I cal’late 
I’d ruther hev salt water under my feet 
than over my head, yet awhile. I’ve been 
to the theater as much as four times. Re- 
member the time we see the biography 
picture o’ the crew launchin’ the Mon- 
omoy life-boat—an’ how nat’ral Seth 
Ellis looked, holt o’ the steerin’-oar? I 
guess I’ve seen all there is, but I ain’t 
hankerin’ to go home—not ’til I’ve 
heerd suthin’ as to how Mis’ Hunter’s 
headin’. Course, I don’t know how Lem 
took my bein’ drowned, nor how he’s 
gittin’ along—I kinder wish I did, for 
likely’s not he’s fretted himself sick abed 
—if ’twan’t for that, I’d be content to 
stay here till Thanksgivin’!” 

From the cloud of tobacco-smoke that 
intermittently eclipsed the seamed and 
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mahogany countenance of William Hig- 
gins, wharf-builder and crew of the 
Hardscrabble, reclining at ease on the 
white folds of a spare jib, there issued 
a loud and enigmatical snort—like unto 
the strangled bellow of a walrus. 

“That third piece o’ blueberry pie 
you et for supper ain’t. chokin’ you, is 
it, Bill?” inquired Captain Amos with 
exaggerated solicitude. 

“No,” returned the crew, recovering 
his breath wheezily. ‘‘’Twas suthin’ I 
jest happened to think of. I ‘lowed to 
let you find it out yourself, for it warn’t 
none o’ my business; but seein’ as you’re 
so anxious "bout home doin’s, I reckon I 
might’s well tell you now. I went up 
to Binney’s this mornin’ arter a ball o’ 
marline so’s I could put a new seizin’ on 
that eye-splice in the bobstay, an’ I run 
across a copy o’ the Fairport /tem, layin’ 
on top of a barrel where somebody’d left 
it. It was about a week old, an’ had a 
long piece in it *bout all hope o’ findin’ 
your body hevin’ been finally given up, 
an’ tellin’ how much you was thought of 
an’ respected, an’ the different vessels 
you’d been master of all over the world. 
By jiggum, it was laid on thicker’n fog in 
Nantucket Shoals; I reckon you'll feel 
above speakin’ to common folks arter you 
read it! ‘There was suthin’ else in the 
paper, though, that'll bring you up all 
stan’in——Lem’s married the widder 
Hunter!” 

The dish Captain Amos was wiping 
fell from his hands and struck the cabin 
floor, scattering into fragments. 

“‘ Wh—what’s that you’re sayin’?”’ he 
demanded in a dazed voice. 

“True as Gospel! Quiet weddin’ at 
the home o’ the bride, an’ nobody ast— 
count o’ the groom’s recent sad bereave- 
ment in losin’ his ol’ shipmate an’ part- 
ner. The /tem said the happy couple 
was goin’ to live in your house arter a 
spell, Amos, ‘cause you’d willed it to 
Lem, an’ there was a bigger garden to it 
than her’n had. Don’t appear by that 
’s if Cap’n Higgins had been frettin’ over 
an’ above! ” 

The little captain’s weather-beaten lips 
writhed spasmodically, emitting inco- 
herent explosions ; then he cast the dish- 
cloth violently from him. 

“T’m going back to Fairport on the 


fust train in the mornin’!” he shouted _ 


wrathfully. “I swan to man! I don’t say 
I’ve got anything lastin’ agin’ Lem, but 
I’ll be eternally cussed if he ain’t got to 
hear what I think of him an’ Mis’ 
Hunter-Higgins! She ain’t goin’ to do 
no housekeepin’ in my house; not if she’s 
willin’ to bake a pie a minute! Derned 
if I don’t wish I’d stayed to home arter 
all, an’ risked it!” 
William Forster Brown 


An Unsuccessful Homicide 


To the eye of a casual observer, Pin- 
cus Shapiro was an undersized child of 
seven, jumping clumsily up and down 
on the sidewalk in front of his Scammel 
Street home. Not so to himself, how- 
ever, for at that moment Pincus was a 
horse, a proud horse with flowing mane 
and tail, a restive beast that plunged 
and reared even as did the steed of Mr. 
Madigan, the saloon-keeper, on _ St. 
Patrick’s Day. So Pincus shook his 
head and made bubbling noises with his 
lips like an impatient pony, desisting at 
intervals to cope with a severe coryza 
by process of inhalation. 

It was during the execution by Pincus 
of a truly marvelous pirouette that Am- 
brose McGann paused on his way home 
to lunch from the parochial school, and 
made critical survey of the performance. 
Here was something extraordinary, Am- 
brose cogitated; an infant, and to all 
appearances one of the seed of Abra- 
ham, playing a solitary game on the 
sidewalk and finding amusement in 
dumb motions that made you laugh— 
yes, that made you guffaw in raucous, 
inarticulate jeers. It excited a certain 
resentment in Ambrose. 

Ambrose was not imaginative, and 
couldn’t play that he was a horse any 
more than he could eat a potato and 
think it an apple. He had attained the 
age of eight years on Cherry Street, 
which is equivalent to twelve on Fifth 
Avenue and sixteen in the rural dis- 
tricts; and he was disillusionized ac- 
cordingly. All his playing had its utili- 
tarian aspect. For instance, hide and 
seek around the vegetable stands of the 
corner grocery meant eating apples at 
the conclusion of the game, just as an 
apparently childish romp in the dry 
dock near Jackson Street resulted in a 
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visit to the junk-shops of the neighbor- 
hood and much candy for a few days. 

Hence it offended Ambrose to view 
the harmless pleasure of Pincus Sha- 
piro; and by way of showing his dis- 
approval, he picked out a nice soft spot 
on the plump person of that unfortunate 
centaur and landed on it hard with his 
right fist. 

Pincus, at the moment, was poised on 
the coping in front of his father’s base- 
ment store. Losing his balance, he top- 
pled over, striking the pavement of the 
four-foot depression full on the back of 
his head. 

Ambrose waited for the wail of 
anguish that he felt sure would follow. 
Hearing none, he peered cautiously 
down the areaway. The erstwhile steed 
lay huddled in a little heap, his face 
showing white through its accustomed 
grime, and a thin stream of blood trick- 
ling from his nostrils. 

A spasm of terror seized Ambrose. 
He turned and bolted in blind, head- 
long flight, nor paused until his feet 
could go no farther. He sank panting 
upon one of the benches of a small East 
Side park, where he stayed only long 
enough to recover his wind, and renewed 
his journey almost immediately. He 
had but a single idea—to put as much 
distance as possible between himself and 
that little blood-stained body. Am- 
brose knew something of death, for not 
long before he had seen his own father 
brought home a corpse—killed by fall- 
ing from an unfinished building. 

At length the fugitive could run no 
more. He seated himself on the stoop 
of a house in a quiet up-town avenue 
that might have been in a different hemi- 
sphere from Scammel Street. Here he 
remained in a sort of coma for half an 
hour, incapable of motion or even of 
thought, gasping for breath, until the 
wild jumping of his heart had in some 
degree subsided. Then, with a rush, 
the recollection of his awful deed came 
over him; and as he was only a little boy 
after all, he bent his head over his knees 
and gave way to his pent-up emotion in 
a torrent of choking sobs and tears. 

Even as Ambrose himself had loitered 
to observe the antics of Pincus Shapiro, 
so did a butcher’s assistant pause and 
watch in silence the violent sobbing of 
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Ambrose, who soon became dimly aware 
of the spectator’s presence and lifted his 
tear-stained face. 

“Wot yer rubberin’ at?” he said, 
stifling his sobs as well as he could. 

For answer, the butcher boy stared 
on. Ambrose sprang to his feet, and, 
without any premonitory dialogue, sailed 
in to whip the insulting youth, who 
was at least four years his senior and 
almost a head taller. It was a short 
and decisive battle, and Ambrose, his 
feelings much relieved by his victory, 
started for the park, which he saw a 
block distant, while the butcher boy ran 
wailing down the street, his own gore 
mingling with that of his master’s meat 
and poultry on his white apron. 

The waning light of a March after- 
noon told Ambrose it was after five 
o’clock, even had his stomach, the little 
boy’s unfailing chronometer, not con- 
firmed the announcement. The thing 
now was to find something to eat. He 
had been on his way home to lunch when 
he met Pincus, and the thought of the 
fricd liver or chuck steak that he had 
missed almost made him weep anew. 
But meals on Cherry Street are more or 
less uncertain affairs. Sometimes you 
get them, sometimes you don’t; and the 
skipping of lunch only made Ambrose 
the keener for his dinner. 

As he entered the park, he encoun- 
tered a boy carrying a small wooden box 
suspended from his shoulders. 

“La-a-arzenges, cent a package!” the 
young merchant chanted for Ambrose’s 
benefit. “ Milk chawklet. Peanuts!” 

Ambrose waited to hear no more. 
He made one grab and was off with the 
spoils before the astonished vender could 
even put forth a show of defense.~ His 
last flight led him into the middle of the 
park, and there, in a little rocky glen, 
he proceeded to make his evening meal 
of the stolen peanuts and candy. 

The afternoon was darkening to a 
bleak winter night as Ambrose finished 
his supper. Licking the last crumbs 
from his grimy hands, he turned over in 
his mind the chances of getting a shelter 
till morning. Often in summer he had 
slept in Central Park, but in winter he 
never strayed further north than Hous- 
ton Street. Once, when his late father 
had been out of a job, he and his mother 
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had spent the night in the boiler-room 
of a factory on Water Street, and the 
memory of its grateful warmth made 
him shiver the more in his present un- 
comfortable situation. 

At any rate, the park was no place for 
sleeping in winter, so he shaped a course 
for the setting sun and trudged man- 
fully on toward the West Side. It is 
fairly astounding, when you are a fugi- 
tive from justice, how many policemen 
you meet. Ambrose must have run 
across half a dozen in the next ten 
minutes. The last one he recognized as a 
former neighbor of his father on Cherry 
Street, and it spurred his tired legs into a 
stumbling trot. But he was footsore 
and exhausted, and when he halted, at 
the corner of Columbus Avenue and 
Seventy-Second Street, he was indeed a 
forlorn little figure. 

His Nemesis was close upon him. 
Just as he was about to subside into 
another fit of weeping, a tall patrolman, 
his father’s late neighbor, lifted the boy 
in his arms. 

“Quit yer beefin’,” the policeman 
said, “‘ an’ say what ails yer.” 

“Narten,” Ambrose wailed through 
his tears. ‘‘ Lemmego, I tell yer!” 

He kicked and struggled in an effort 
to escape. 

. “ Gwan!” said the officer. ‘“ Cut dat 

out, or I’ll spank the britches off’n yer!” 
He made closer inspection of the wrig- 
gling youngster. “Holy cripes!” the 
officer cried. “It’s Ambrose McGann! 
What er yer doin’ up here, Ambrose? ” 

Ambrose sniffiled and was still. He 
submitted to being plied with steaming 
coffee and butter-cakes in an adjacent 
lunch-room until he could eat no more. 

““ Now listen to me, kid,” the officer 
said at the conclusion of the meal. 
“Tell me what ails yer, or I'll jail yer 
fer de rest of yer life.” 

The jig was up at last, and Ambrose 
prepared to make a clean breast of the 
whole matter. 

“T done up a kid on Scammel Street 
dis mornin’,” he said, between sobs. 

“Well, what of it?” the officer per- 
sisted. “‘ Was he done up bad?” 

Ambrose could hardly restrain a smile 
of pride. 

“TI guess he croaked,” said Ambrose 
simply. 


It was thus that he confessed his 
crime. The officer whistled softly. 

“Now don’t get scared,” he said. 
“You kin stay in de back room of the 
station-house to-night, and ter-morrer’s 
my day off, so we'll go down town ter- 
gether and see what kin be done.” 

There was little sleep for Ambrose in 
the hospitable warmth of the back room. 
The electric chair is a favorite topic of 
conversation among the corner loafers 
of Cherry Street, and many a gruesome 
discussion of its dread office had Am- 
brose overheard in the vicinity of his 
home. It all came back to harry his 
soul that long night through, and it was 
a pallid criminal that accompanied Officer 
Shea down town next day. 

They first visited the station-house on 
Madison Street, and Shea saluted his 
old sergeant behind the desk. 

“Any murders on Scammel Street 
yesterday, sarge?’”’ he said. 

“Ain't heard o’ none,” the sergeant 
answered. 

“Well, dis kid here says he killed a 
man there.” 

The sergeant leaned over the desk. 

“Did yer shoot him or stab him?” he 
asked Ambrose, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

Ambrose became indignant. 

“No kiddin’! I pushed de guy 
down a basement, an’ I kin show yer de 
stiff,” he said by way of offering proof. 

“Go ’round wid him to see it,” the 
sergeant said, and they started for Scam- 
mel Street without further delay. 

It was nearly noon, and Scammel 
Street, which is an unusually quiet thor- 
oughfare for the East Side, was almost 
deserted, save for the plump figure of 
Pincus Shapiro. Pincus’ features were 
swollen and twisted into a picturesque 
variation of their ordinary irregularity. 
A large piece of surgical plaster adorned 
the back of his head, and he was run- 
ning violently to and fro in front of his 
father’s basement store. 

“Honk, honk!” he cried, as he 
dragged after him a*soap-box on wheels. 

His painful injuries of yesterday were 
merged in the amusement of the hour, 
for in the exercise of a beneficent imag- 
ination, Pincus was himself again—a 
forty horse-power gasoline automobile. 

Montague Glass 
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THE MEN FROM THE SCHOONER ATTACKED WITH A COURAGE THAT SEEMED MADNESS, A 
DESPERATION THAT TOOK NO COUNT OF ODDS 


[See story, ‘‘The Archdeacon,” page 288] 





